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Havine interred his four wives togeth- 
er, 3 disconsolute widower embalmed their 
memory thus: 

Stranger, pause and drop a tear, 

For Mary Jane lies buried here, 

Mingled in a most surprising manner 

With Susan, Maria, and portions of Han- 
nah. 


“I pon’T believe you have the water of 
the right temperature. You must :get a 
thermometer,” said an Austin mother to 
the new colored nurse. ‘‘What am dat ?’ 
“It isan instrument by which you can 
tell if the water is too hot or too cold.” ‘I 
kin tell dat ar without any instrument. 
Ef de chile turns blue den de water am 
too cold ; and ef hit turns red, den I know 
dat de water am tov hot.” ; 

A Western editor tells what he would do 
if he were a jackass. A rival journalist 
remarks that what people desire to know 
is: what he would do if he wasn’t one. 


Saved from the Grave. 





Mrs. NANCY WJ. Smrra of Eastland, Tex., 
writes,— 


‘“*T was terribly afflicted with Kidney Disease 
ana Dropsy, having suffered for over three years. 
lt employed the best physicians in this} country, 
and obtained no relief, but was getting rapidly 
worse. My family and friends had lost all hope. 
My son happened to read your advertisement of 
Hunt's Remedy, and procured the medicine for 
me, I began to take it, and it worked like a 
charm, After taking several bottles, I became 
entirely well. Iam indebted to Hunt’s Remedy 
for saving my life; and, if it had not been for 
your great medicine, T surely would have been 
in my grave to-day,” 


Interns! Revenue Department, Washing- 


ten, D. C, 


Mr. Stephen A. Aplin, Washington, D.C., aays: 

*“ Amember of my family having been troubled 
for several years with Kidney Disease, and, after 
trying numerous remedies and methods of treat- 
ment without obtaining relief, she was induced 
touse your Huut’s Remedy, and after athorough 
trial she became completely cured, Knowing the 
facts in this case, I cheerfully recommend its use 
to any one afflicted with diseases of above 
nature.” 5 


Acts like a Charm. 


“I have used Hunt’s Remedy for Kidney 
troubles, and recommended it to others, and al- 
ways found it to act like a charm.” 


JOHN CHAMBERS, 
723 CARSON STREET, PITTSSURG, PENN. 


** Gratitude is the memory of the heart.”” How 
many heart memories cluster around Hunt’s 
Remedy in grateful households where it has 
wroug ht its magic cure! 





Dr. BYLEs’ wit once met witha severe 
retort. Encountering a lady who, having 
declined an offer of marriage from the 
doctor, had married a gentleman of the 
name of Quincy, he said, *‘So, madam, it 
appears you prefer quinsy to biles ” ‘“Yes,” 
she replied, “for if there had been any- 
thing worse than biles God would have 
afflicted Job with them.” 





Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. $1, 1879. 


Gentlemen : Having been afflicted for a 
number of years with indigestion and 
general debility, by the advice of my 
doctor I used Hop Bitters, and must sa 
they afforded me almost instant relief. i 
am glad to be able to testify in their be- 
half. THos. G. Knox. 





A ‘classical student’ says, “You ask, 
‘If Atlas supported the world, what sup- 
ported Atlas? The question. dear sir, 
has often be-n asked, but never, so far as 
as we are aware, satisfactorily auswered. 
We have always been of the opinion that 
Atlas must have married a rich woman and 
got his support from her father.” 





("A pint of the finest ink ior families 
or schools can be made from a ten-cent 
packag iamond Dye. Try them. 








-  GOLDEN’S 
Liquid Beer Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process), the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 


Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the | 
world for a trial of its claims. 


There are several pre- 


parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 





Physicians of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and 
those physicians are most successful in practice 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. 

We therefore present CoLDEN’s LIQUID BEEF 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
aid to the physician. 

* Its benefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Ansmia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directly on the sentient gas- 
tric nerves, stumuating the follicles to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. °- 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. * 

It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
as have been spoken of in this article. Itis truly 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and hzmatogenic, and 
is so palatable and digestible that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 





To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sir Er- 
AsMuS WILson, of London, he. gays: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 
my observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of Lresia’s Bezr Tonic (COLDEN’s).”’ 

We are in receiptcf several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an official analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 


The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Liesia’s Liquip BeEF Tonic, perfected 3d Jan- 
uary, 1868. I obtained the samples indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- 
tion contains : 

20 per cent. saccharine matter... . . 


- 20 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 


tained in the condensation ofthe beef, . 25 
25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious 

the most delicate stomach"). .aw 

tion cf the Tune. ou. ei e < 25 


30 per cent. of aqueous solution of several 
berbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks, 30 


ee 
I have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satis- 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad- 
junct to our pharmacopceiag 
Signed, ARTHUR Hitt Hassan, M.D., F.12.5., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ass., Landon. 
RUSSELL SQUARE, London, W.C, 34 January, 1868. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to each 
wineglassful ef this preparation two grains of 
SOLUBLE CrTrax OF Iron. 
T. COLDEN. 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 


persons should be particular to mention 


“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 


bottle-label. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
——_—0--——_ 

These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope tor mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Piace, N. Y. 





- GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

- a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of d nu- 
trition, and by a careful applica’ of fire 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. pad has 

rovided our breakfast tables a cately 


vored bev which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
gradually bat up ui tlstron ong enough 4 reais 

t up un eno’ 

every tendency to disease. Landivedis of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak it. We may escape 
a f a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for 
/— with pure blood and a properly nourishe 


wil Service . 
Made simply with bray BA or milk. Sul. 
in tins only (3 Ib. and lb.) 


JAMES EPPS & CO., hic Chemists. 
Homeopat 4 


Qh Fo SD (jet day at nome. Samap les wortnes Tree 











“fir in the Scbool-Room. 


MOIST WATER COLORS, 





FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


We offer for sale the box of English Moist 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
above, to teachers and schools desiring a reliable 
set of water culors, with box, brushes, etc., for a 
low price. The box is of tin, japanned black on 
outside and white on inside. It has two covers, 
which when open afford ample room for mixing 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, so 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors are 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin tray. 
Three good brushes of different sizes complete 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
the Society of Arts in England for popular use, 
and thousands are in use in that country. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction to schools for dozen boxes. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y 


Bind Y our Journals. 


A large number of subscribers haye written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
bad made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder, is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 
for $1.25, We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it; Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 


EACHERS W NTED everywhere to intro- 
duce the Jou? .aL and InsTiTuTE to the 
notice of teachers h schools. Our agents are suc- 
se Our papers are the most practicai, 

largest, and cheapest published. A live, active 
t wanted at every meeting of teachers. 

Appy at once for agency. Terms and sample copies 
for 10 cents. m 25 to pe ay & by 
secured at ev county an orm tute. 
Addre=. E. t KELLOGG & CO., Educational 

Publishers. 21 Park Place. New York. 
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BELLS. 
THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


TROY, N. Y., niin 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ‘ 


Ww 4 ence. 
Special attention given to Church Be’ Illus 
trated Catalogue maiied free. 


MENCELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public-since 
. Church, Chapel, Fire Alarm 
other bells; Peais. 








School, 
lls; also Chimes and 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


it ‘McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Manufacture those SeiePs mes 
nd iis for CHUR' A eto., 

Price Fem Cra SHANE s200., Baltimore, Ma. 

BUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
Fire Alarms, Farms, 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as SECOND CLass MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School ‘Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. K@LLOGG, Editor. 





——o 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park Pace, New York 
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subsoriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will. however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
soriber 80 desi: es, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
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Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
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the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
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Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free frem this office to any address. 
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New York, March 24, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR MARCH 


is full of bright, interesting reading for school-room ex- 
ercise and home amusement or instruction. There are 
two illustrated stories, *‘ The Little Wire Mouse-Trap,” 
by J. Rathbone, and “‘ Charles Bentham,” by John | R. 
Dennis. There is also a pretty story by Hazel Shepard 
under the odd title of ‘‘ Copernicus Graski.” Various 
accounts are given of curious facts, anecdotes of men 
and things, and several interesting talks about manners 
and ways, such as ‘‘ Saying No,” ‘“‘ What to Take Care 
Of,” by R. S. Grey, a dialogue on ‘‘ Slang,” and Harold 
Stanton’s litile paper, ‘‘ Why Joe Was Popular.” There 
are biographical sketches of Rossini, the musician, and 
Jaurez, the great Mexican statesman. The Traveler's 
Tale this month is about Cairo in Egypt, and Miss 


Waterman’s “ Famous Battle” is that of St. entin. 

Beside these contents there is “ What is an chi 

*“*London Cabs,” “ The Rothschilds,” ‘‘ Arabs,” “ 

fumes,” and a number of other articles of interest to all 

| pearls, not be, of the Peneot oem. gad 

on, ‘ing , which are very important fea- 
subscribers. 


tures to many of the young 





WaNTED.—Twenty-five copies of ScHOOL 
JOURNAL of January 13, 1883, Vol. XXV., 
No. 2. Any one who has a copy and does 
not wish for it, will confer a favor by send- 
ing to us, 





WHEN the teachersof this State take an 
interest in education, throw away their nar- 
row gage methods, and are willing to UNITE 
their forces. they will name the State Super- 
intendent. 





ALL teachers who desire to conduct teach- 
ers’ Institutes during July and August, will 
please comm:nicate with us ; there is a de- 
mand for men and women competent to 
engage in this work. 





In Michigan the State Superintendent of 
Schools resigned. The Governor filled his 
place with one nominated by the executive 
committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. That is as it should be. 





F. W. RoBertson well says: ‘‘ Teaching 
isa gift natural or acquired. To know is 
one thing ; to have the capacity of imparting 
knowledge is another.” This undeniable 
proposition is almost totally ignored. The 
great question is, ‘Do you know grammar ?” 
If it appears that the person thus examined 
does know grammar, he is set to teaching 
grammar And so teaching is madea farce. 





THE notes of the address before the Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association of this city, by 
Assistant Supt. Calkins, will be read with 
unusual interest. The principles which un- 
derlie the process of teaching children to 
read, were never,more clearly set forth, in our 
judgment. The increasing number of teach- 
ers who are seeking for principles to guide 
their work is a most encouraging feature. 
By them this article will be eagerly read. 





THE primary teachers of this city have sent 
a petition to the Legislature, asking that 
their salaries be made equal to those paid in 
the advanced schools. It never should have 
been otherwise; itis a relic of barbarism 
that is allowed to exist. A young child needs 
a better teacher than an older one. We are 
delighted at any agitation of this matter. 
We are ashamed that New York makes this 
mean distinction. 





THE death of Dr. King, the gallant School 
Commissioner of Richmond Connty, will bea 
sad blow to all who know him. So brilliant, 
so helpful, so earnest, so ready to co-operate, 
he will be sadly missed outside of his home. 
as well as in it. Noble man! The teach- 
ers of Staten Island ‘loved him greatly. 
Few men have been so popular. His dis- 
ease was pneumonia—so fatal this year. 





‘‘ SHALL we cultivate the man or the ser- 
mon” This question was discussed by Bos- 
ton clergymen recently. It was answered 


"lin a variety of ways, but all seemed to feel 


that the man needed the supreme attention. 
Felicity. of speech, elaborate word painting, 
power of logic and of rhetoric are charming 








to the hearer, but it is sympathy, it is a warm 
heart, it is asound judgment that after all 
carries the day. Let those who would influ- 
nceeand benefit others, improve [themselves 
to the utmost. 





Ir at acher should ask his class in Geogra- 
phy about Winnipeg, we fear he could elicit 
but few facts. But Winnipeg has telephones, 
printing-presses, and perhaps elevated rail- 
roads. It has a “Business College,” and a 
live teacher at its head, Mr. Seymour R. 
Eaton. We have before us a capital little 
‘Practical Grammar,” by this western 
teacher that is being introduced in a large 
number of our schools. Certainly the world 
is not standing still. 





WE see it stated that the teachers of 
Atchison, Kansas, are all dismissed—not 
for any misconduct, but because the funds 
have given out! But whose fault is this? 
Not the teachers, surely. All that we have 
to say is, that if those teachers don’t sue the 
Board of Education for the full salary, they 
deserve to lose their places. Let them club 
together and hire a lawyer, and get their 
money. They were hired for a year, and 
the board will have to pay for a year. 





WE are as much opposed to “‘ machine” 
teaching as. it ispossible to be; but we do 
not understard that it is to be a permanent 
educational ‘feature any more than the lug- 
cabin at the West is to be the type of Ameri- 
can dwellings. Our system of schools is so 
rapidly developing, that ‘‘machine” teach- 
ing for a time is inevitable. We need so 
many teachers and school officers all at 
once, that we are obliged to employ men and 
women who are ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of the art of teaching. We merely men- 
tion this not to excuse ‘“‘ machine” teaching, 
put to explain its existence. 





It was the earnest wih of a ‘large majori- 
ty of the teachers of the State of NewYork, 
that Andrew McMillan should be chosen by 
the Legislature as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools. In compliance with this 
manifest wish Mr. McMillan made all proper 
efforts to be chosen. For these efforts, put 
forth in an honorable and manly way, he is 
justly entitled to the hearty thanks of the 
teachers. It was not for want of worth and 
fitness that he failed. They hope that he 
will long be spared tomingle in their coun- 
cils, and bring to bear his genial good nature 
and his sound judgment, as he has in the past 
years. 





Ir it be possible, we want to urge every 
school commissioner in this State to gird up 
his loins for better work than he has yet 
done, for it seems to us that this officer is 
the man who can cause good schools to exist. 
More and more are we impressed with the 
fact that it is on his ability and on his vigil- 
ance that all rests. Let none but the best 
obtainable be licensed to teach ; stir up the 
people with lectures, not on the theory of 
education, not on spread-eagleism, but on 
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the facts stated fearlessly. Keep the local 
press informed. Gentlemen, you can say 
whether the schools shall improve, 


SUPERINTENDENT RUGGLES. 


Mr. William B. Ruggles was elected Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in this 
State, March 14. In early life he was a 
school teacher, but of late years has devot- 
ed himself to the practice of the law. He 
published a newspaper in Atlanta, Ga., for 
some years after the war. In i876 and 1877 
he served as member of the Assembly, and 
under Attorneys-General Schoonmaker and 
Ward he was a deputy. He isa manof de- 
cided ability, and it is believed that he will 
make an excellent officer. . 


ORGANIZE EDUCATION. 


—_——— 


The time has come for the organization of 
education ; very much has been done, but it 
has been done at a great expense. That we 
need the combined wisdom of all the 
teachers in the country is plainly mani- 
fest. The teachers of each county should 
meet and select men and women to repre- 
sent them in the State Association. The 
State Association should meet and spend a 
week in consultation. There should be com- 
mittees to digest work in a manner entirely 
similar to that employed in the Legislature ; 
an Executive Committee, one on Superin- 
tendency, on Normal Schools, on Moral Edu- 
cation, on Improved Methods, on Course of 
Study, on Examinations, on Primary Edu- 
cation, on Hygiene, on Industrial Education, 
on Legislation, etc., etc. 

Several advantages would arise from this 
change. 

(1.) All of the counties would be repre- 
sented. 

(2.) The counties would send up questions 
on whieh light was needel. 

(3.) The members would report to the 
County Associations the action of the State 
Association. 

(4.) The educational business of the State 
would be attended to on business principles. 

(5.) There would be ameans of concentrat- 
ing the influence of teachers upon needed re- 
forms. 

(6.) There would grow out of this the em- 
ployment of a permanent secretary, who 
should be paid for his services by an annual 
salary. 

(7.) There would be an opportunity to do 
something to improve education—the sole 
business of the State Association, and now 
entirely neglected by it. 














‘*The correct forms of language are to be ac- 
quired, if acquired at all, before the pupil is old 
enough to study the rules of grammar. The busi 
ness of the primary school is to furnish to the pu 
pil the occasion for uring all those forms of l:e«a- 
guage in which he is likely to err, and practice 
him in the correct forms until he employs them 
from habit. The knowledge of grammar will fur- 
nish him with some rules for testing his own con- 
struction; but not till his habits are well formed in 
the use of language will he have the judgment to 
apply the test critically."—Gro. A. WaLToN, Re- 
port of Examination of Norfolk County, (Mass.) 
Schools. 


+ 





‘*Every language must be learned by use rather 
than by rules: i. e., it must be learned by hearing, 
reading, re-reading, transcribing, attempting imita- 
tions, and verbally, and by using the language in 
conversation. Rules assist and confirm practice, 
but they ecme after and not before it.”—CoMENIUs. 


—$—— 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 





The Art of Teaching is the art of communicating 
and of.training to think; hence it includes all the 
devices employed in instructing, and in gaining 
the pupil’s cc-operation during the process of in- 
struction. Instruction is the art of communicating, 
ofmaking clear, and of building in the mind; train- 
ing to think is taking the mind through such pro- 
cesses of thought and action as enable it to grasp 
principles, form conclusions, and discover truth for 
itself. Instruction furnishes the mind with ma- 
terial, training furnishes it with power; the one 
process makes it bright, the other makes it keen. 
The art of teaching cannot be communicated, 
though it may be acquired. There is always an 
unconscious skill in the practice, which is not com- 
municable by rule. The principles on which the 
art depends are in the mind, guiding the thoughts, 
stimulating the invention, and balancing the judg- 
ment; but there is also present a spirit, a skill work- 
ing through the whole. The science of teaching 
may be learnt thoroughly; the art must be a work 
of time, and must depend on the spirit in which it 
is engaged in. 

I. Unity.—A lesson must have unity. It must 
be complete. It is not to contain all that belongs 
to the subject, but by a rule of selection, grouping 
and adaptation, everything necessary to oneness 
of design and effect, or as Carlyle says, ‘“* The union 
of like to like, which is method.” This principal 
underlies all teaching. To carry it out successfully 
the following rules must be observed :— 

(1.) Aim, Purpose, Design.—First fix upon an end. 
Define exactly what you aim to accomplish. ‘‘Pur- 
pose is the one thing on which success depends. To 
have a distinct intention, and to pursue that un- 
flinchingly, is the only means of securing effective- 
ness.” There must be, if an effect is to be produc- 
ed, an end held distinctly in view, and a determina- 
tion of everything to it; and even where the aim is 
simply the communication of facts, some princi- 
ple should be adopted which will bind the several 
parts, and secure a readier reception of them by 
the mind. 

(2.) First Notion.—The subject should be placed 
clearly before the class. This should be done so as 
not to suggest too much, but should give the chil- 
dren a definite notion of that on which they have 
to be employed. This rule excludes introductions 
which do not introduce. It prohibits beating 
about the bush. It saves time, secures attention, 
and may excite interest. How it is to be done will 
depend on the topic. Sometimes it may be put as 
a problem to be solved, at other times as a ques- 
tion, the answer to which has to be found, or at 
other times as a proposition which has to be illus- 
trated and proved. 

(3.) Progression.—Unity implies progression. It 
implies a starting point, and the cutting a road from 
it. Itimplies that the first idea, however vague 
and indistinct, is the first step of a series that will 
lead to a clear and definite result. It puts the learn- 
er on a road, every step of which is a gain, and 
tends to unfold a subject, bring out a principle, or 
produce an effect. That this may be so, the end 
must be held distinctly i» view, the eye must be 
fixed upon it, until, however tiny in the distance, it 
at length occupies the whole field of vision. If 
there is to be unity in the work of the teacher, the 
connection of its parts must not beat random. In 
every lesson, andin the whole culture of the pupil, 
there must be a rule of selection and of adaptation. 
A lesson, as well asthe pupil’s general progress,should 
bea growth in the mind, each part rising naturally 
outof the preceding, and forming itself into the mind. 
Each subject hasa path of its own—that is, the 
parts have a certain recognized order,—and that 
path must be pursued. 

(4.) Variety.—Unity does not exclude variety, 
though it prohibits rambling, and lays a check .on 
irrelevancy. True teaching requires the bringing 
together of things seemingly the most remote, and 
their handling so’ as to help the general result. 
This, skilfully done, issues in those pleasant sur- 


‘prises produced by finding identity or relation 





where it was notexpected, which are amongst the 


most powerful stimulants to intellectual exertion. 

II. Nature.—‘ Follow nature” isa good maxim 
for thetteacher. Watch how a child learns during 
its first years when there are no attempts at formal 
instruction. Note too the natural methods by 
which children at a later time learn when left to 
themselves. Mark those implicit and often uncon- 
scious processes by which they become acquainted. 
not only with natural phenomena, but natural 
laws. Extend the observation to later life. It will 
be found that following nature gives birth succes- 
sively to the three great processes of intuition, in- 
duction, and deduction,—the mode varying as the 
intelligence, mental power, and purpose in view 
vary. Following nature we shall act in our teach- 
ing on the following principles :--— 

(1.) From the Known to the Unknown.—When 
that whichis entirely new is first presented to the 
mind, there is required a greater amount-of repe- 
tition to fix itin the memory, and this adds to the 
irksomeness of first lessons. Hence, to secure ac- 
tivity of mind, readiness of reception and perman- 
ence of impression. the first thing in teaching is 
to find out what the pupil knows that is most near- 
ly allied to what is to be presented, in order that 
this may be made the means of introducing and 
explaining the new matter. By taking hold of 
something already in the pupil’s mind, and dealing 
with that so as to evolve out of it, or place about it, 
what is to be given, is the best way toexcite the 1n- 
terest of the learner, to stimulate his activity, and 
to secure ready reception for the new material. 

(2.) Things before Words; Ideas, then Lanquage; 
Concrete to Abstract.—These expressions point to 
one general principle, that of becommg acquainted 
with the real before proceeding to the symbol. 
They express the great truth that real knowledge, 
of many things, is only to be obtained by first deal- 
ing with the things themselves. They also teach 
us that a knowledge of things is more valuable 
than that of words, and that a knowledge of. these 
is best obtained through a knowledge of things. 
Words are not knowledge, they only form the dress 
in which thought clothes itself, or the channel 
through which it is conveyed. By employing the 
senses of the learner on things, we may make him 
an active agent in his own instruction. We accus- 
tom him to examine. compare, and reflect. Lan- 
guage thus beoomes to him a living thing, instead 
of a dead weight on his faculties. No teacher who 
cares to succeed, will be hasty to give words. 
Words often arrest progress, they become substi- 
tutes for intelligence, and the learners seem to 
know when they are ignorant. Yet it isimportant 
to increase the vocabulary of children; but it is 
equally so to give their language vital force. No 
better, no surer plan can be used than first giving 
ideas, and then the power to express them. Words 
thus become significant, and they learn to use them 
rightly ; especially so, if they are trained always to 
express themselves in full sentences. In this case 
thereis a reflex force. Accuracy in thought is as- 
sociated with accuracy of speech; but the habit of 
accuracy in speech tends to strengthen that of 
accurate thinking. 

(3.) Facts to Law.—There are several forms in 
which this principle is expressed. They differ only 
as affected by the subject of investigation. Thus 
we have the particular to the general, example to 
principle, process to rule. These expressions give 
us the natural mode by which children, by an un- 
conscious induction, obtain their first knowledge ; 
and this suggests that the same process should be 
followed in their formal instruction. The princi- 
ple is but an. extension of that dealt with in the 
previous seetion. It requires that the knowledge 
of natural phenomena and laws shall be obtained 
by observation, experiment, and induction; and in 
other things from experience and the collection of 
instances. 

(4.) Simple tothe Complex.—It must be remem- 
bered that the pupil’s power of attention is weak, 
and his gift of discerning relations yet weaker. 
That which is complex implies lengthened attention 
in holding the parts in the mind until the whole is 
mastered. 





(5.) First Clear, then Familiar—Each part of a 
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lesson, each step of a process, should not only be 
understood,but should be made familiar. It then 
becomes easy, and a starting point for a higher ven- 
ture. Nor let it be thought a loss of time to go 
over and over the same point undera variety of 
aspects and of illustration; for, in fact, this is the 
only way by which a thing can become the property 
of the intelligence rather than of the memory. He 
cannot proceed faster than his pupils can follow, 
and he will find that a small area offers a better 
field for thorough culture than a large one. ‘‘No 
lesson,” says Stow, “‘is given till it is received.” 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Mr. Joseph Cook in his lecture Feb. 19, devoted his prelude to 
illiteracy.) 

1. Five millions of the fifty millions of the popula- 
tion of the United States over ten years of age can- 
not read; six and a quarter cannot write. 

2. Of the ten millions of voters of the United 
States one in five cannot write his name. 

3. The nation is now charged with the education 
of eighteen millions of children and youth. Of 
these ten and one-half millions are enrolled in 
public and private schools, but the average at- 
tendance is only six millions. Seven and one-half 
millions or five-twelfths of the whole are growing 
up in absolute ignorance of the English alphabet. 

4 At the present rate of the increase of the 
number of children not attending school there will 
be in ten years more children in the United States 
out of schools than in them. 

5. In all but five of the States there were enough 
illiterate voters to have reversed the results of the 
last presidential election in each of these States. 

6. It is estimated by the statisticians of the 
Government that the total annual profit to the 
country by the conversion of illiterate into educa- 
ted labor could not be less than $400,000,000 a year. 

ILLITERACY IN CiTiEs.—1. In thirty-four cities 
from 50 to 80 per cent. of children of school age are 
not enrolled at all. 

2. In eighty-six cities the average attendance is 
only about two thirds of the enrollment, or one 
third of the population of school age. These 
eighty-six cities contain over eight million in- 
habitants, or nearly one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion of the country; but more than a third of their 
population of school age never enter the school- 
room at all. 

8. New York has 114,000 children not enrolled in 
school at all; and the average attendance is uut 
132,000, (in public schools) out of a school popula- 
tion of 385,000. 

4. Chicago—enrolls less than one half, forty-three 
per cent., of her children in the public schools; less 
than a third are habitually in school; fifty-seven 
per cent. never attend at all, and of these very few 
receive instruction in private schools. 

5. St. Louis has a school population of 106,000. 
Of these 55,000 are enrolled; 36,000 is the average 
attendance, and 50,000 are growing up in a savage 
state. 

6. Cincinnati has an average attendance at school 
of but 27,000, or less than a third of the whole num- 
ber of her school population, while 51,000 are not 
enrolled atall Out of the school population of the 
entire State only 28,650 are in private schools, and 
of these probably not more than 10,000 can be found 
in Cincinnati, so that 40,000 children in that city 
are to-day growing up in dense ignorance. 

ILLITERACY IN THE SOUTHERN STaTEs.—1. Thirty- 
two and three-tenths per cent. of the voters in the 


South are illiterate. Of these 69.7 are colored, and 
30.3 are whites. 

2. In spite of all the appliances of education, the 
increase of illiterate voters in the South from 1870 
to 1880 was 187,671. ‘In more than one third of 
the Union the ignorant voters are almost one-third 
of the total number of voters.” 

ILLITERACY IN THE TERRITORIES.—1. In New 
Mexico forty-five per cent. of the white popula- 
tion, over ten years of age, und sixty-nine per cent. 
of the colored population, cannot write. 

2. A Territory wholly under the control of Con- 
gress, and, to speak roundly, as large as the whole 

merican Union east of the Mississippi, Co 
leaves a population of 30,000 hardy people wi 
any provision at all for the education of 
children, 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The plan to make State Associations consist of 
delegates is beginning to find favor. In Maryland 
the Alleghany County teachers resolved as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Alleghany 
County, recommend that the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation be made a representative assembly com- 
posed of the school officers of the State and Pro- 
fessors of the State Normal School, and delegates 
sent by the teachers of public schools of the State. 

Resolved, That the number of the delegates shall 
correspond to the number of representatives of each 
county in the House of Delegates. 

Resolved, That these authorized representatives 
alone shall have control of the executive business 
of the Association. 

Resolved, That District Teachers’ Institutes be 
formed throughout the county, whose proper officer 
shall communicate with the county teachers’ 
executive committee as soon as such organiza- 
tion is formed. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the county make 
a voluntary contribution of fifty cents each to 
the county teachers’ executive committee, toward 
the partial defraying of the expenses of the com- 
mittee appointed to represent the county at the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Of this State Supt. Newell writes: “I very highly 
approve of the proposal to make the State Teachers 
Association a representative body, and would be 
pleased if you would send a copy of your proceed 
ings to every County Examiner, with a request to 
call the attention of his teachers to it.” 








An EXCHANGE OF EXPERIENCES. —‘*Do you know,” 
said the Chaplain to me, ‘that little chap has just 
given me an awful setting down.” . 

‘** How is that ?” I asked, 

** Well, you would hardly believe it, but ten min- 
utes ago that boy, bright as he looks, did not know 
whether it was the Revolution orsome other war 
that you and I served in.” 

Wouldn't I believe it, indeed ! Why, it was only 
a few days before that a young girl of fourteen or 
thereabout had made a remark in my hearing, 
which showed that she did not know to which of 
our few wars the battle of Gettysburg belonged ! 

I said as much to the Chaplain, and he shook his 
head. 

‘*My experience is even worse than yours,” said 
he. ‘Principal Smith sent for me yesterday to 
give his boys a little talk, andas it was the anni- 
versary of the day we broke camp for that hard 
midwinter march of ours in Virginia, in ’63, my 
mind naturally reverted to campaigning days and 
I gave the boys a talk which, ‘if I do say it that 
shouldn’t’ kept their eyes and ears open till I got 
through. As for Smith—you know he lost a 
brother at Chancellorsville—the old fellow nearly 
broke down when he thanked me after I was done. 
Just nowlI was coming down town, when some- 
thing tugged at my coat, and turning I discovered 
that little fellow whom you saw. 

‘* Well, my man,” said I, ‘‘ what can I do for 
you ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much, sir. We fellows at 
school liked what you said yesterday first-rate, but 
at recess we got a-talking about it, and we couldn’t 
quite make out whether you was on the British or 
American side.” —The Continent. 





ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.—This prominent his- 
torical character of the South passed to his final 
rest March 3, after many years of active labor 
maintained in the face of personal sufferings that 
would have compelled ordinary people to keep to 
their beds. He was born in Georgia, February 11. 
1812. Although r health was his inseparable 
companion, he achieved fame as a young lawyer, 
began public life in the State Legislature. In 1843 
he was elected to Congress, and wus almost a con- 
tinuous Representative from that year to 1882, ex- 
cept during the period of the Rebellion. Last year 
he was chosen Governor of Georgia. The physi- 


cians say that his death resulted from overwork of 
the brain—his duties having been heavy and his 
attention to them unabated. His weight was 
about ninety pounds, and in these later years he 
always occupied a wheeled chair, bei 

walk. His voice was like that of a child. 


unable to 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


[ With appropriate motions.] 

Two little hands, so soft and white, 
This is the left, and this is the right. 
Five little fingers, standing on each, 
So I can hold a plum or a peach. 
When I get as big as you, 
Lots of things these hands will do. 
Right into our house one day, 

A dear little angel came, 
I ran to him, and said softly. 

‘* Little angel, what is your name ?” 





He said not a word in answer, 
But smiled a beautiful smile, 

Then I said, ‘‘May I go home witk you? 
Shall you go im a little while?” 

But mamma said, “‘ Dear little angel, 
Don’t leave us! Oh, always stay ! 

We will all of us love you dearly! 
Sweet angel !. Oh, don’t go away !” 

So he staid, and he staid, and we loved him, 
As we could not have loved another. 
Do you want to know what his name is? 

His name is—My little brother. 





THE FROGGIES. . 
Twenty froggies went to school, 
Down beside a rushy pool ; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests, all white and clean. 
‘** We must be in time,” said they, 
First we study, then we play ; 
That is how we keep the rule 
When we froggies go to school.” 
Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive, 
From his seat upon the log, 
Showed them how to say ‘‘Ker-chog ;” 
Also how to dodge a blow 
From the sticks which bad boys throw. 
Twenty froggies grew up fast, 
Bullfrogs they became at last ; 
Not one dunce among the lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot ; 
Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be; 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 
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NOTES ON FIRST STEPS IN READING. 





[The “Primary Principals’ Association” of this 
city invited Assistant Superintendent Calkins to 
give them a ‘‘Talk on Reading,” at their meeting 
on Monday afternoon, March 12th. We are happy 
in being able to give notes of what he said on that 
occasion for the benefit of our many readers who 
were not present. There is not a primary teacher 
in this broad land but will read his remarks with 
profit and pleasure.— Eb. } 


A knowledge of child-nind should direct the 
work of teaching children. I desire you to bear in 
mind this statement during the consideration of 
the subject about which we are to talk this aftor- 
noon. It is proper that we inquire at the outset— 
What do children know, pertaining to that which 
they are to be taught in reading, when they begin 
their school attendance ? You must agree with me 
that they use and know the meaning of many 
words, probably from two tothree hundred words, 
and also that they use and know the meaning of 
many short sentences. 

Now, a knowledge of the order in which children 
learn single words and sentences will aid us in de- 
ciding as to what the first instruction in reading 
should be, and with what it should begin. 

When you remember that the child learns names 
of things, single words first, and sentences after- 
ward, it is proper to infer that single words should 
be taught first, and taught as they 1° learned, as 
whole words. And it affords me pleatvure to be able 
to say that the manner in which this vork is now 
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generally done in our primary schools is worthy of 
commendation. But I think there is room for im- 
provement in the matter of teaching the reading of 
sentences; and it is to the consideration of this 
point that I desire now to invite your special at- 
tention. 

First, let us inquire how the child learns the use 
and meaning of simple sentences. Does he begin 
to learn these by putting together the single words 
that he knows, and then observe the result—a sen- 
tence ? Does the child learn to use a sentence as a 
whole in expressing his want or thought ? The an- 
swers to these questions may aid us in deciding how 
to teach the reading of sentence. 

When the child is learning the names of objects 
and names of actions, as single words, each word 
isa unit: so in learning sentences, the group of 
words that represent the thought is the unit, or the 
least whole number. Now, if the child learns first 
to use sentences as wholes, to express his thought 
then the first teaching of the reading of sentences 
should begin with short sentences as wholes, and 
not with the putting of two or more known single 
words together, and asking the child to state the 
result. 

The teaching of single words is begun with those 
names which are familiar to the pupil by use. The 
learning to read sentences should begin with those 
which are familiar to the learner by use. 

In reply to the inquiry—How can the teacher as 
certain what sentences are familiar to and used by 
her pupils, I answer—In the same manner as that 
by which she learns what words are familiar to 
them—by conversation with her pupils. Such sen- 
tences as the following may be readily obtained 
from pupils that have been in school for a few 
weeks: 


Make a fire. Set the table. 
Wash the dishes. Sweep the floor. 
Spin a top. Fly a kite. 
Roll a hoop. Threw a ball. 


Go to school. Learn to read. 

In observing the sentences that are familiar to 
your pupils, it will be noticed that many of the words 
in these have not been taught tothem. Perhaps you 
will ask--Should the single words in the sentence, 
which are unknown to sight, be taught first? I 
answer—Teach the sentence as a whole first, then 
teach the unknown words afterwards, just as the 
whole word, as a name, was taught first, and the 
letters that formed the word afterward. 

You may desire to ask—What advantage comes 
from teaching the pupils to read familiar sentences 
as wholes before teaching all the single words in 
each? Some of the advantages may be inferred 
from the following statements: 

When a method of teaching conforms to a natur- 
al mode of learning, the result is natural and prac- 
tical. In speech the words used fall into those 
groups which best express the thoughts of the 
speaker, and thus constitute sentences. When the 
familiar sentence is tauyht as a whole, the words 
that compose it are read in their proper groups, nat- 
urally, because it is the habit of the pupils to use 
them thus in speech. But when sentences are 
taught from the reading of single words in succes- 
sion, the words are read as words only, and not as 
groups of words joined to express thoughts. And 
you well know how difficult it is to train children 
to read words in their proper groups. Yet I believe 
that this difficulty can be overcome by teaching 
pupils to read at sight short sentences which they 
use in conversation, and then teaching the form 
and spelling of the words in the sentence after- 
ward. 

After the pupils have learned twenty or more 
single words, it isa common practice for teachers 
to point at several words in succession, and then 
to ask the pupil what sentence is formed by them. 
Sich a practice leads the pupil to read each word 
singly, because the thought which is necessary to 
the grouping of them has not yet been observed by 
the young reader. Since its tendency is not that of 
leading the pupils to notice that words should be 
read in groups, as well as spoken thus, this is not a 
proper method of teaching for the early stage of 
reading. Further on I will endeavor to point out 


the proper purpose and place for the practice men- 
tioned. That you may understand why I object to 
the use of this mode for thé first lessons in reading 
sentences, I must invite you to a careful study of 
child-mind, and to an examination of the different 
mental processes in learning to read., If you will 
pursue investigations in this direction, without par- 
tiality in favor of any previous habit of teaching, 
you will reach conclusions that will be of great 
value to you, and of profit to the pupils under your 
care. 

THe First Mental Process IN REaDiInG.—The 
first mental process of the child in reading proper- 
ly consists in learning to know by sight, words, 
phrases, and sentences previously known by hear- 
ing, and by his own use of them. Training the 
child in the doing of this should c6nstitute the first 
work in teaching reading to young pupils. All 
that has been said, thus far, relates to this early 


, | stage of learning to read. 


Having made statements as to how children 
learn single words, and how they learn and use 
short sentences, and mentioned some of the 
modes of teaching sentences, I will nowstate briefly 
what I consider an order for teaching reading, 
that will lead to excellent results: 

First.—Teach single words, names and actions, 
that are familiar to your pupils by use. 

Second.—Teach pairs of words, qualities and 
name,s that are familiar to your pupils by use, as 
my hat, new cap, red top, good boy, his slate, old 
shoes, nice dress, large house, fine day, etc.; and 
teach the spelling of these in pairs, also. 

Third.—Teach phrases and short sentences that 
are familiar to the children by their own use of 
them. Teach them with but little consideration as 
to whether or not. the words have been learned 
previously. Teach the spelling in phrases and sen- 
tences, also. 

Since the pupils know both the meaning and com- 
mon use of the words thus learned, no definitions 
should be taught up to this point in their progress; 
to do so would be worse than a waste of time. 

All the work in teaching reading, thus far de- 
scribed, pertains to the first mental process of the 
learner. 

Seconp MENTAL Process IN READING. —By the 
second mental process in learning to read, the pupil 
is required to discover the thoughts represented by 
words already learned, when those known words 
stand in new combinations, and in sentences not yet 
learned by sight. The familiarity already acquired 
with pairs of words, common groups, and well- 
known sentences, will greatly assist the pupil in 
learning to read new lessons intelligently. 

An excellent method for beginning to teach the 
reading of sentences, so that the thought repre- 
fented shall become more prominent than the words, 
is toplace on the blackboard several words which 
the pupils have learned by sight, then request them 
to find the words that forma given sentence, as, 
‘“* Roll a hoop,” ‘‘ The dog can bark,” ‘‘ A horse can 
trot,” “I can fly my kite,” ‘“‘See my top spin.” The 
teacher might change the exercise slightly by say- 
ing tothe pupils: ‘‘ Find the words that tell what 
you can do with your kite;’ or, ‘‘whata girl can 
do with her hoop,” etc. 

When the pupils have become familiar with exer- 
cises of this kind, the teacher may point to several 
words that form a sentence, and request the chil- 
dren to read the sentence. The pupils may also be 
encouraged to make sentences from the known 
words on the blackboard. . 

After training in exercises of the kind already 
mentioned, the pupils will be prepared to discover 
for themselves the thoughts represented by simple 
sentences, and ready to begin reading from books. 





PETRIFIED Woop In NEvapA.—On the bank of a 
deep canon in Nevada, near what is known as the 
Lower Sink of the Carson River, there is a stratum 
of petrified wood, about five feet thick, and expos- 
ed along the canon for over one hundred yards. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

FOR RECITATION. 
A fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, ‘‘Dear work, good-night, good-night.” 
Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying, ‘‘ Caw, caw,” on their way to bed ; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
** Little black things, good-night, good-night.” 
The horses neighed. and the oxen lowed, 
The sheep's ‘‘Bleat, bleat,” came over the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
‘* Good little girl, good-night, good-night.” 
She did not say to the sun, ‘‘Good-night,” 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 
The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head, 
The violet courtesied, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 
And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was day— 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
‘*Good-morning, good-morning ; our work is be- 

gun.” —LorpD HOUGHTON. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








WHEN a glass stopper sticks in the bottle, pass a 
strip of woolen cloth round the neck of the vessel, 
and see-saw it backwards and forwards. This fric- 
tion heats and causes the neck to expand, so that 
the stopper becomes loose. On this principle of ex- 
pansion by heat a tight screw may be withdrawn 
from a metal socket by surrounding the latter with 
a cloth dropped in boiling water. 

FRUIT-GROWERS in Florida say thatdry sand is 
the best packing for oranges and lemons. It must 
be quite dry and no paper used. The fruit must 
touch the sand: Experience warrants keeping for 


‘| five months, at least. The dry sand has absorbing 


power that apparently takes up all exudations sub- 
ject to decomposition, the rind being very porous. 
Naturally the thoughtful mind suggests that, on 
the same principle, dry sand must have similar 
preservative effect on other fruits,such as pears, 
plums. nectarines, apples and other smooth-skin- 
ed varieties. 

THE Opor oF CrparR.—The pleasant odor of 
cedar, according to Mr. E. Lewis, appears to be as 
persistent as the wood itself. Slivers taken from 
white cedar stumps found 12 ft. under water at low 
tide, near the Narrows entrance to New York har- 
bor, had the odor of the newly-grown wood, and 
a piece not n.ore than twice the size of one’s finger, 
perceptibly scented a drawer for more than a year. 
‘It is certain,” says Mr. Lewis, “that the coast 
where the trees of which these are the stumps grew 
has since undergone a depression of 18 to 20 ft:, an 
event which may have occupied as many cen- 
turies. 





NOTEWORTAY EVENTS. 


March 13.—1,200 persons have been arrested for complicity in 
the anarchist movement in Andalusia.—Earl Spencer has retired 
from the office of Lord Pvesident of the British Council.—The 
disabled steamer City of Chester, which was thought to be lest 
has been towed into the harbor at Halifax, N.8., by the steamer 
Missouri.—The steamer Arctic arrived at Halifax from Dundee, 
Scotland, reports having encountered terrific storms in the At- 
lantic, besides having passed through 250 miles of field ice. 

March 14.—Goods for the Vienna electric exhibition will be 
exempt from custom duties—The Madagascar Treaty with the 
U. S. was ratified in the State Department.—Action has been 
taken in the New York Assembly in favor of the Niagara Falls 
Park. : 

March 15.—M. de Lesseps has gone to Tunis to direct., the 
surveys for creating an inland African sea.—Three thousand Eng: 
lish weavers are on a strike.—American pork bas been prohibited 
in Germany.—The Mississippi is falling at Memphis and Helena, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 

March 16.—An explo‘ion occurring in the Local Government 
Board Offices, in Westminister, London, destroyed much property 
and caused great excitement. Noone was injured —Russia pro- 
poses the organization of an international detective force to cope 
with anarchists, nihilists, Fenians and socialists. 

March 17.—Reduction of Indian Railway rates cheapens the 
price of wheat in the London market and increases the mee 
tiun with American wheat.—Lieut. Harber has been authorized 
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coming summer.—An international exhibition will 
Calcutta, on the 4th of Dec. 1883, 
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For the ScuooL JOURNAL, 
LESSONS IN HISTORY. 


By CHARLES GILBERT. 

The pupils read over the given lesson, an: at the 
recitation they are sent to the blackboard and draw 
lines as. below: 

Prisons. | Paces. TIME. } 

| | 

Then they proceed to fill out the columns. A 
name is given to one; to another the principal 
places; to the third the time or date of the transac- 
tions, and to the fourth the events; all to be written 
inthe pupil’s own words. As is readily seen, but 
four can at first participate at the board; but the 
rest of the class may be ready with their correc- 
tions, or any addition which may be omitted by 
the others, and are necessary to its completion. 
Then will follow the connections, perhaps made by 
the teacher. who will call upon individuals of the 
class to answer as he points to the list of persons, 
using such questions as, ‘‘Who?” ‘ Where ?” 
‘“When?” ‘What?’ To illustrate. take these 
notable events of history: The landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock, Magellan's voyage around 
the world, Columbus’ discovery of America, etc. 
When properly connected they will appear thus: 





EVENTS. 

















Persons. | Praces. | Time. | EVENTS. 
Magellan. | 1519. | too the gabe 
West In- tion of the gi 
Columbus. dies. 1492. | pS. han of 
olumbus. 
Puritans Ply- | 1621. [Tanding of the 
mouth. early tathers. 








LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 


1. Shape. Show a brick. Let each pupil have a 
pieeé of a brick. Measure the brick. How many 
surfaces has it ? Give other things with six flat sur- 
fates. What call them? Cubical. Measure the 
width the thickness, what is the difference ? 
Notice the shape of each surface. Oblong. Measure 
the length. how many inches? Could you alter the 
shape ? How? What does the bricklayer do when 
a brick is too large ? 

2. Material. Of what made? Of what colour is 
clay? Clays are of various colours. What is the 
colour of the brick ? What has been done to change 
its colour ? 

3: Making. Did you ever watch a brick made ? 
Where? In what state wus the clay at first ? How 
madesmooth? How is the brick shaped? What 
do you call that in which it is shaped? A mould. 
How is it the brick does not fall in pieces: What 
do wé call clay? Adhesive. When the bricks 
are taken from the mould where are they placed ? 
How are they placed? Whatisthatfor? The air 
to get to them to carry off the moisture. 

4. How made hard? Where are they placed? 
What is a kiln? How are the bricks piled in the 
kiln? Where is the fire kindled? What does the 
the heat do? 

5. Uses. To build with, very convenient. 
placed. How held together ? 


How 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 





For pupils in grades 8 to 16—(that is 8 to 16 years of age). 

The true method of teaching geography is the 
concentric method; this begins with the spot where 
the teacher and pupils are; from that spot they go 
out on all sides. No subject is so well fitted for re- 
presentation, and none needs it more. To teach 
this subject properly the blackboard must be con- 
stantly used. 

Map Drawing.—The teacher must of course be 
able to draw the maps. This is usually considered 
a great difficulty; it will seem to some impossible. 
Bat let the teacher take courage; he is not making 
maps to be put in books; it will not be expected 
that he draw them like an engraver. If he cannot 
retnember the form let him at first hold the map 
before him. But this will deprive him of the free- 
dom ‘and spirit that he will have by drawing from 
metidéry. Let the teacher go boldly forward, ho 


spend some extra time in practicing map drawing. 
With a pencil and any rough paper he can draw 
map.after map and locate rivers and cities. The 
writer covered the envelopes of the letters he re- 
ceived and then encroached on the letters them- 
selves+-using up odd bits of time until he was able 
to draw readily and accurately. Maps so drawn will 
be small, of course, but they will give the teacher 
practice. 

Size.—On the blackboard, the maps should not be 

too large. About one foot square for Ohio will 
answer all purposes. Let the lines be neatly drawn ; 
the wavy lines for rivers will need special practice. 
Where many states are connected, the maps may 
be smaller. Ona blackboard 3x4 feet the writer 
had two pupils draw the map of the entire United 
States. 
Proportion.—Any minute statement of the length 
of the boundaries, etc., will over-burden the memo- 
ry—and return no profitable results. That Ohio is 
about as long as wide; that Indiana is twice as long 
as wide, etc., will be accurate enough for the pur. 
pose in view. The maps are made simply for illus- 
trative purposes and it is not expected they will be 
perfectly accurate. Accuracy grows by criticism. 
One person makes an A different from another, but 
if it can be recognized as an A that is enough; not 
for beauty, but for the purposes for which it is 
used. Nevertheless teach them to draw as well as 
the time will allow. 

Time.—The usual] time allowed for a map should 
not be over two minutes; but pupils will learn to 
draw Ohio very neatly in one minute and even in 
half a minute. This may seem incredible to one 
not familar with this method, but rapidity is ac- 
quired every day. The map of the United States 
referred to above was drawn in about twenty 
minutes. 

Gradualism.—An important principle at the 
basis of this method is that of presenting but one 
difficulty at a time. The usual method is to present 
all that can be learned about Ohio in one lesson. 
But the true method is to paint at first the great out- 
lines, then add something new about Ohio day by 
day ; the pupils will find something more by looking 
in the text-books or in histories, so that in a term 
a vast amount will be known and learned by con- 
stant repetition. This is the ‘‘snow-ball” method ; 
what is learned you roll it over day by day and in- 
crease it. 

Text-Books.—This plan does not propose the non- 
use of a text-book. The pupil will be found to ex- 
amine a map and to read the text with unusual 
care if he is to draw a map and point out and dis- 
cribe the cities and rivers. The teacher refers the 
pupil to the text-book for any information he may 
want. 

Recitation.—The time may be divided into three 
parts. (1) That taken by the teacher in drawing. 
(2) That taken by the pupils. (3) That taken by 
pupils in explaining. 

Explaining.—After the work has progressed a 
few weeks the pupils will draw maps quite com- 
plete; they may then be called on to take the 
pointer and name all the towns, rivers, etc., and 
describe them as fully as they can 

THE METHOD. 

The lessons that follow suppose the teacher 
and pupils to be in the State of Ohio. Assembling 
his class the teacher proceeds to talk to them, 
about Ohio, drawing a map to show them what he 
means. 

Lesson 1.—In what state do we live? ‘‘Ohio.” I 
will draw our state. (Draws the eastern boundary.) 
That is the eastern boundary; it separates Ohio 
from Pennsylvania. (Draws the Ohio river.) That 
is the Ohio river; it separates our state from West 
Virginia (points), and from Kentucky. (points) 
(Draws northern boundary.) That is the shore of 
lake Erie; it separates our state from Canada 
(points)— that separates us from Michigan. (points/ 
(Draws western boundary.) That separates us from 
Indiana. (Erases map.) 

I will now draw the map again, and as I make 
the boundaries you may name them in concert. 
(D, E. boundary.) The class say ‘Eastern boundary 





will, by drawing, draw better every day—he can 


of Ohio, separates Ohio from Pennsylvania.” (D. 


8. boundary.) ‘Ohio river, separates Ohio’ from 
West Virginia and Kentucky.” (D. N. boundary.) 
“Lake Erie, separates from Canada; Northern 
boundary of Ohio separates from Michigan.” (D. 
W. boundary.) ‘‘Western boundary. separates 
Ohio from Indiana.” 

This will probably end the first lesson. The teach- 
er will ask the pupils to look at the map and prac- 
tice the drawing of it on their slates. He may need 
to draw it adozen times to give the class familiarity 
with the forms. 

LESSON 11.—The teacher will draw the map as in 
the first lesson, and the pupils will name bounda- 
ries. This will require about two minutes. Erasing 
the map the teacher will call for volunteers to draw 
the map. These will draw, and then comments 
will be made in respect to accuracy, etc. Here will 
be the place to speak of the proportion of the work. 
In the case of Ohio, by a scale it will be found that 
it is about as long as it is wide. 

LESSON IlI.—(a) The teacher will draw the map 
as before and the pupils will name boundaries. (b) 
The pupils will draw the map. (c) The teacher 
will draw the map and the pupil name the bounda- 
ries; then the teacher draws the Maumee river and 
gives itsname. ‘That is the Maumee river” and so 
of the rest of the rivers. Erasing, the map he will 
draw it again and the pupils will name the rivers 
as he puts themin. That is when he draws the 
Maumee river they call out in concert, ‘‘Maumee 


river.” He draws Sciota. They announce ‘‘Sciota 
river,” etc. Then he will call on volunteers to draw 
the map and put in the rivers. As before two 
minutes is enough time to consume in this. 

Lesson Iv.—(d) The teacher will draw the map 


and put in the rivers and then proceed to designate 
the cities by figures. Locating Cincinnati by the 
figure 1, he says ‘‘that is Cincinnati,” and so of the 
rest of the cities. Erasing the map he will draw it 
again and the pupils will name the cities in concert. 
Then he will call on volunteers. As these volun- 
teers draw, the pupils name the boundary, river or 
city. This repetition of the names familiarizes the 
pupils with them. They see, they name, and some 
of them maké the thing that is named. As before 
two minutes will suffice to draw the map and place 
in it the rivers and cities. Let the teacher require 
rapidity (1) to force the study and drawing, (2) to 
obtain promptness, (3) to give all an opportunity 
to draw. 

Let figures be so placed that the relative im- 
portance of the cities will be shown. Thus Cin- 
cinnati is the largest as shown by figure i, etc. 


G/ 


Caution.—Do not put in too many rivers; do not 
putin too many cities. Let the steps be taken 
gradually. Begin with putting in four or five 
rivers and four or five cities; and others after 
wards. Do not load them emories. 

Explanation.—The map being completed the 
teacher takes the pointer in his hand and, facing the 
class, says: “I willexplainthismap. This isa map 
of Ohio, It is bounded on the north (pointing) by 
Michigan and Canada from which it is separated 
by Lake Erie, on the east by Penn., on the 8. E. 
by West Virginia, from which the Ohio river 
separates it, on the 8. W. by Kentucky, also sepa- 
rated therefrom by the Ohio; on the west by Ind. 
The chief rivers are the Maumee, which discharges 
into Lake Erie; the Scioto, which discharges into 
the Ohio, etc., etc. The chief cities are Cin- 
cinnati in the S. E. part of State, Cleveland, etc. 
(Returning.) Cincinnati is the largest city: t is dis- 
tinguished for its extensive manufactories tts pork- 
packing establishment, etc., etc., etc. (See text- 





books.) 
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The teacher will now ask pupils to volunteer to 


explain. Of course they will not be able to go into 
details, at first; it must not be expected. But as 
the ‘‘snow-ball” rolls over it will gather more 
material. By asking ‘‘who can add anything 
more about Cincinnati?’ or ‘‘who can say any- 
thing more ?” new material will be furnished each 
day. 

Lesson v.—The teacher draws the map and puts 
in the rivers and cities, doing it in a rapid, sketchy 
manner; the pupils will name the boundaries, the 
rivers and cities. 

Such a question cs this repeated from time to 
time will fix the proportions. How do the length 
and width of Ohio compare? ‘It is about as long 
as it is wide.” Having Ohio on the blackboard the 
teacher proceeds: —(e) What state is on the west? 
“Indiana.” I will draw Indiana and you may name 
the boundaries. (Draws the southern boundary.) 
“Ohio river separates from Kentucky.” (Draws 
its boundary.) ‘‘Northern boundary of Indiana 
separates from Lake Michigan.” (D. W. boundary.) 
‘‘Westery boundary of Indiana: separates from 
Illinois.” 

In a manner similar to that employed on Ohio 
the State of Indiana is constructed: its rivers and 
its cities indicated. Call for “explanations.” It 
will appear on the blackboard as below. 
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LIBERTY AND DRUNKENNESS. 








FOR DECLAMATION, 

‘‘All men are born free and equal,” says the con- 
stitution of the United States. ** They are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among whi:h are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Now, what does Liberty mean? In an organized 
society it means that no one can be allowed to do 
what is detrimental to the well-being of others. It 
means Justice to all. 

Justice forbids all enterprises dangerous to public 
health and morals. It forbids crime and gambling 
dens; it forbids the carrying of concealed weapons, 
shooting within city limits, the erection of wooden 
buildings within fire limits; it forbids contagious 
diseases, slaughter-houses, etc. Now what is done 
about the liquor traffic and its relations to public 
safety ? 

The liquor traffic is the cause of the increase of 
the drinking habit and its unavoidable reault - 
drunkenness. It puts in continual danger the lives 
of great numbers of women and children and sober 
men, by turning loose upon them the degraded and 
crazed slave of strong drink. From 60,000 to 100,- 
000 lives perish annually on account of it. Number- 
less crimes are the result cf it. Judge Noah Davis 
tells us that nine-tenths of all murders which are 
brought before the courts are the result of strong 
drink. The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue says that the people drink up more 
money than twelve times the cost of schools and 
churches. Thousands of families become paupers 
through it. 

We tell you that our lives, our liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is stopped by the liquor traffic. 





THE German Government has completed the 
preliminary preparations for opening the Weser to 
se1-going vessels from Bremen Haven to Bremen. 
Six years will be necessary to complete the work. 
{ts completion, however, will have great advantage 
for trade, as it opens the way for an immense 
business between New York and Bremen. 


._ EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

At the sessions of the Presbyterian Sunday-School 
Institute, New York city, ‘‘The Principles of Teaching 
applied to the Sunday-school” was discussed by Rev. 
Dr. M. R. Vincent, of the Church of the Covenant. Dr. 
Vincent said that teaching was a science and rested 
upon principles ; he believed with Herbert Spencer— 
though he did not believe much of Spencer’s doctrine— 
that the symbols of knowledge could never take the 
place of knowledge itself. Children should not be taught 
by rote but by illustration, and should not be set to 
learning Scripture verses they were unable to under- 
stand. Anarchbishop once said that to teach a child 
verses in Scripture in the hope that he would learn their 
meaning after he got older, was like making him swallow 
his food first and chew it afterward. 


ELSEWHERE. 
New HaveEn.—A.gift of $60,000 from A. E. Kent to 
Yale College will be expended in the erection of a new 
chemical laboratory. 


NeEwaRK.—Mr. Walton N. Ellis, one of the special 
teachers of music in New York City Schools, has recently 
been appointed to a similar position in the Newark 
Normal School. The Newark Board of Education have 
madea good selection. Mr. Ellis is not only an educated 
musician but a natural teacher as well. He will do a 
good work for the young ladies of the Normal school; 
they will acquire an admirable method of teaching. C. 


ALBANY.—On March 14 Mr. William B. Ruggles was 
elected Supt. of Public Instruction for three years on 
joint ballot. It seems that the Assembly thought it 
would vote him in on ‘‘joint” ballot and tried 1t. When 
the Senate came in they tried it over again. 94 Democrats 
voted for him and 52 Republicans voted for Neil Gilmour. 
The law says it must be done by joint ballot and hith- 
erto it has been considered that a ballot meant a piece 
of paper with a name written on it. The election was 
viva voce this year. Isit legal ? 

PENNSYLVANIA.—(Armstrong Co.)—Supt. G. O. Stock- 
dill has completed his tour of the schools of Armstrong 
county and says he thinks the teachers are better pre- 
pared for their work than they were last year, and are 
accomplishing much more in theschools. Prof. Stockdill 
was a country school teacher before he was elected to 
the office of Superintendent; he is a zealous worker, 
devoting his whole time in the interests of the schools 
encouraging those who are doing good work and stirring 
up those whose schools show their indifference. 


On10.—The seventeenth annual session of the Hamil- 
ton County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Newtown, 
Ohio, beginning Aug. 20. There will be three sections. 
Instruction in the first section will have special refer- 
ence to work commonly done in classes below the 
| Fourth Reader grade. In the second section, the in- 
struction will be adapted to the work of the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Reader grades. In the third section, 
the Science and Philosophy of Education will be more 
partieularly presented by the instructor, and discussed 
by members of the Institute attending this section. 
Teachers should signify to which section they wish to 
belong upon enrollment, and as far as possible, be found 
with that division. Itis to be an Institute of methods. 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, O.; Prof. John 
Mickelborough, of the Cincinnati Normal School, and 
Messrs. A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, and C. £. McVay, 
of Clifton, have been employed as instructors. 


New JERSEY.—State Supt. Apgar writes to Geo. W. 
Hoss, of Kansas: ‘‘Yours of the 9th inst., making in- 
quiry relative to the practical working of our law for- 
bidding corporal punishment in our schools, is received. 
The law, when first enacted, was regarded by the teach- 
ers generally, as a mistake. The great mass of them 
now, however, consider it a wise measure. At the out- 
set the teachers thought corporal punishment essential 
to the proper management of a school. The law had 
the effect of leading them to seek other modes of gov- 
ernment, and the result has been, that instead of regard- 
ing corporal punishment as necessary, they agree that 
their schools are more easily managed without it, and 
that better order is secured. At a recent institute, where 
a large number of teachers were convened, the question 
was asked. ‘‘“How many would like to have this pro- 
hibitory provision of the law repealed ?’ and a vote was 
taken. Every vote was in favor of retaining the law.” 

MILWAUKEE.—The schools of Milwaukee have won a 
national reputation. At a recent visit of Col. F. W. 
Parker here he expressed himself in the highest terms 











of praise as to their methods and general condition, the’ 


Second District primary has attracted much attention, 
Mr. D. C. Luening is principal and a live man, constant- 
ly on the look out for new ideas and suggestions that 
will benefit his school. He has invented a great many 
novel appliances himself, which are used to great ad- 
vantage in his schools, and could be used with similar 
results inevery school. Among other inventions he has 
had patented an ~ illustrating numeral frame.” Into 
this colored and pictured slides can be inserted, which 
form a great aid in teaching the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic in the primary classes. The two things that 
strike children are colors and pictures, and these are used 
in this frame. The front of the frame has a series of 
perforations ; the lower row shows ten approximately 
square openings, where the different color strips are in- 
serted to teach addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. The middle row of perforations shows the geo- 
metrical figures generally taught in the lcwer grades. 
And by inserting variously colored strips, so as to cover 
these perforations the figures are brought to view, and 
the pupil is kept so interested that every lesson will be 
stamped upon his memory: This row of perforations 
also presents the pupil with the first forms for his 
drawing exercise. It also has a string of twenty balls 
attached for counting purposes. This frame is far 
superior to the ball-frame. It will become very popu- 
lar, it is believed. J. M. K, 


MINNESOTA.—The visiting committee to the St. Cloud 
Normal School report that “the prompt responses of the 
pupils and the ready solution of problems given at ran- 
dom by request of the committee, satisfied us that the 
instruction is thorough and exhaustive. We did not 
see a teacher with a text-book in his hand, and the reci- 
tations impressed us as being remarkably free from 
subservience to this useful but much-abused accessory 
of the school-room. The classes all gave evidence of 
being deeply interested in their studies. The commit- 
tee were especially pleased to see so much attention 
given to professional work, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, All pupils sufficiently advanced are required to 
devote a large portion of their time to the theory of 
education and practice with classes in the primary de- 
partment. It is difficult to see how a pupil can enjoy 
such drill for a few terms and be guilty of the mistakes 
common among young teachers. The discipline of the 
school is beyond criticism. The most experienced ob- 
server can detect no defects and he certainly would be 
puzzled to suggest improvements. The perfectly con- 
certed, even rhythmical movements, the gentlemanly 
and ladylike demeanor, the cordiality and respect shown 
to teachers, the intense mdustry observed on every 
hand, and the scrupulous neatness and order displayed 
in the building and its surroundings, all indicate the 
supervision of a masterful mind supported by an able 
and harmonious corps of assistants. It would pay the 
State to support such a school merely to show the pos- 
sibilities of discipline, if for nothing else.” 

The basement of the building has never been com- 
pleted in consequence of a want of funds, but the time 
has come when its completion isimperatively demanded 
for the accommodation of the school. At present the 
practice classes are scattered all over the building, 
causing much trouble and loss of time. The Normal 
Home is in a dilapidated condition. The doors, windows 
and even siding offer but little resistance to the fierce 
winds that sweep over the bluff, and the occupants 
have suffered severely from cold during the present 
winter. It is utterly unfit for use, and yet it is indis- 
pensable-to the school. For want of accommodations 
of any kind, more than thirty young ladies had to re- 
turn home at the opening of the present term. A new 
and more capacious home must be erected in the near 
future, or the school must cease to grow. The institu- 
tion is painfully destitute of philosophical apparatus 
and other accessories essential to modern teaching, and 
the committee earnestly recommend that a small ap- 
propriation be asked for to supply the defect. Many of 
our city high schools are much better equipped than is 
the St. Cloud Normal School, and this state of things. 
ought not to be suffered to exist an hour longer. (If 
the Legislature of Minnesota reads that report and 
makes no appropriation, it is not fit to be a Legislature— 
it doesn’t know its buSiness.—Ep.) 

CuIcaGo,— The schools of Chicago under the able 
supervision of Supt. Howland, are apparently in an ex- 
cellent condition. In the first place they have good, 
well lighted and ventilated buildings, with all the mod- 


.@rn appliances and tools to work with. The teachers 


are intelligent and earnest and in harmony with the 


| superintendent and principals. Then, too, they are 


allowed: more opportunity for original work than in 
most of the Eastern cities. They are less under the 
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restraint of the “machine” that commands “cram,” 
which curses so many of our cities. They do notregard 
the “‘new education” as a phantom, but something real, 
which they can grasp and utilize. Strange to say, they 
do not claim perfection (most cities claim their schools 
are the best in the world), but eagerly look for sugges- 
tions. Among the schools I visited, the Douglas, Mr. 
Orville T. Bright principal, presents some excellent lan- 
guage work which attracts a great deal of attention. 
Mr. Bright is himself a student and has written a val- 
uable work on language, which was published . by 
Harper’s. His school is one of the largest and best 
conducted in the city. Mr. Bright must be considered 
as extraordinarily well fitted for his post, possessing 
extensive intellectual attainments and able to develop 
the co-operation of his assistant teachers. He has made 
his school qpe of the best in the city. 

The surburban schools rank exceedingly well; among 
. these the Oakland school deserves special mention. Its 
principal; Mr. Charles J. Parker, is cousin to F. W. 
Parker, and he happily seems to entertain and put in 
practice the advanced ideas in his school that his cousin 
advocates. 

It is evident that Col. F. W. Parker’s lecture on 
“Education” and Prof, Adler’s lecture on “The New 
Ethics” have set the thoughtful minds of this city to 
work ; two of the most prominent ministers selected 
last Sunday ‘‘education” as a theme; they frequently 
quoted from the above-named speakers. Rev. Dr. Lori- 
mer, of the Emanuel Baptist church, said that our com- 
mon school system was in great need of ethical and 
moral training. He did not believe because, by the 
accident of birth, a child was in a low and degraded 
state, nurtured by ignorant and thoughtless parents, that 
society was not responsible for his moral training; rather 
the responsibility rested more heavily upon us; that it 
would cost the country less to educate its children prop- 
erly than to allow them to become criminals and then 
to catch them, prosecute them and keep them in prison ; 
that the question is, do we prefer to prevent or remedy ; 
that we had not reached perfection in our methods ; that 
true educatior did not mean scholarship but manhood ; 
that great responsibility rested upon the church in this 
matter. He made astrong appeal for industrial schools, 
and closed by asking the question, ‘Shall the devil 
educate or shall Christ ? It will be one or the other.” 

J. M. K. 
FOREIGN. 

Eaypt.—General Stone, who has just arrived in this 
country, is an American who has had much to do with 
affairs in Egypt. His work in Egypt was principally 
connected with the organization of Khedive Ismail’s 
army, beginning in the year 1870. He saw at once that 
the great necessity for the army and the great mass of 
the people was instruction and education. A large 
number of the officers could neither read nor write. 
Alongside each captain there was a civilian clerk who 
prepared all the papers of the company, and alongside 
each chief of battalion there were civilian clerks who did 
for the battalion what the company civilian clerk did 
for the company, and thus the whole administration of 
the regiments, the control of the pay, the clothing and 
the rations, were in the hands of civilians. The Khedive 
ordered that no man should be promoted in the Egyp- 
tian army unless he could read and write. The whole 
Egyptian army beecame immediately a great school, 
giving an hour anda half each day outside of their 
regular duties to education. So great was the effect of 
this that four years afterward seventy-six per cent of 
the whole Egyptian army could read and write. This 
carried instruction throughout the whole country in the 
class of peasants, because the soldiers finding the ad- 
vantage of instruction, desired the same advantages for 
‘their children. He soon found that the non-commission- 
ed officers brought their young sons to the school to 
learn in the hours of their recreation what they 
themselves were learning. He then saw the time had 
come for the establishment of a soldier’s children’s 
school. These schools (established in 1878) were so 
successful that that in 1878, when the great financial 
difficulties fell upon the Khedive) there were 2,800 sons 
of soldiers receiving good education in these schools, 
and some of them had reached the higher branches of 
geometry and drawing. Unfortunately for Egypt, 
which was thus introducing instruction to the lower 
classes, the salaries paid to the Ministers were raised in 


such proportions as to absorb all the fruits.- The English 
Minister of Finance had his pa raised from $15,000 to 
$30,000 per annum, the French Minister of Public Works 
the same, while each of the native Ministers had $7,500 
-added to his annual pay. 





- LETTERS. 





X progress, your ideas about the — 
near as possible in a shape lication, and 

the editor: it will then’ be laid On bis table. All business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 





The TracueErs’ InstrTUTE has been a faithful com- 
panion for over two years. When puzzled over 
school-management, there was always some article 
that would help, either on my or the pupil’s 
part, directly or indirectly. It has beena help at 
our meetings, since all the teachers but one in the 
township are subscribers. The expression, ‘‘the In- 
STITUTE was good this month,” was often heard. 
It has been a splendid help in our literary society. 
To some of us teachers the question arises; ‘‘How 
is a poor boy who may have excellent talent, tact 
and intellect for the noble profession of teaching, 
to obtain a normal school education ?” As I under- 
stand you would keep such a one out. D.H. K. 

(I take the stand that no one should teach who 
has not learned the art. I urge every young man 
to go to a normal school and learn the art. I was 
poor enough at the age of 19, but borrowed the 


boy who wants to be a physician.—A. M. K.) 





Can you tell!me where I can obtain raw cotton 
bursting from the pod, as an illustration for my 
boys who have taken the ‘‘cotton subjec,t’ into 
consideration? I must give common object les- 
sons, such as, *‘ articles of clothing, food, minerals 
(as coal), etc.” Where can I obtain specimens to 
present to them ? L. E. H. 


other articles can be easily obtained in the cities, 
wool, cotton, flour, coal, flax, wheat, etc.—Eb.) 








in a letter, and was handed toa teacher who was 
conversing with us at the moment. 


solution. The problem was handed to Prof. John 
Dunlap. He says: “I would simplify the expression 
thus: 8x63x7x17+75—1L00—59,951. 

with the answers that have come to us. 





be made. 


have Steele’s Zoology, which does not treat the sub- 
ject as fully as I like. 


“Tour Round my Gardens ?” 


mology ? 


but may be in Unabridged Dlustrated. 8S. Norrts. 
South Columbia, N. Y. 


26 Park Place, N. Y., will send Mrs Lincoln’s Bota- 
ny, but Wood’s is far better. Karr’s ‘‘ Tour Round 


my Gardens,” will cost about $1.25. Pronuncia- 
tion will be found in Worcester’s, or Webster’s Una- 
bridged.—Eb.) 


I have been reading the InsTITUTE nearly two 
years with great pleasure and profit. I have a 
class in reading that Iam anxious to give lessons 
in vocal sounds and training of the organs of 
speech. They pronounce well, but read in all tones 
and without good expression. Can you, and will 
you publish such directions as will enable me to 
give them the drill they require? I spent five 
weeks at an Institute last summer, but did not get 





The problem 75 +8 x 25+ 38 x 89—72 x 7—100 came 


He figured 
upon it and I published his solution. But at once 
protests came, probably fifty have already arrived; 
probably many more are troubled over the wrong 


This agrees 


I hope you will have an article giving a clear idea 
ofa copyright. I do not know the exact way of ob- 
taining a copyright, or where the application should 
Would you beso kind as to give me the 
name of some little text-book en entomology. I 


Who publishes Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps’s Lectures on Botany, and Alphonso Karr’s 
Where can I find 
out how to pronounce the technical names in etno- 


ington D. C., with fifty cents. Then you can put in/§, By substitution we have, 5+4x2+6. 
title-page, ‘‘copyright by S. Wilson, 1883,” etc. S.| at the left and took the quantities in consecutive 
E. Cassino, of Boston, publishes Riley’s Hand-book | °rder, and was surprised that 24 was not the 


(As to drilling pupils, see elsewhere. How many 
Institutes will be held this year that will be of no 
use to those who attend? This isa great subject. 
To be able to benefit a teacher is not in every one’s 
power. Those who cannot do it, ought not to try. 
—EpD.) 





Feeling somewhat acquainted with you through 
your paper, TeacHERs’ InsTITUTE, I beg to ask you 
to aid a young teacher. I want to attend some 
good normal school. I will be greatly obliged to 
you if you will give me the name and address of 
some such school or schools, which you think to be 
the best in U. 8. J. H. McC. 
(It will be impossible to give the name of the 
best normal school. There is undoubtedly a great 
difference existing between those which are termed 
‘*normal schools ;” some are mere academies and 
poor ones at that; some are schools that teach pen- 
manship merely. It is very important that a young 
person get into a genuine normal school. The 
schools supported by the State are to be preferred 
to those outside usually, but some good private 
schools exist. The Missouri, Ill. and Ind. schools 
are nearest you.—ED.) 





Is it good policy to get one’s life insured? I re- 


money and went to the Albany Normal School and| ceivea salary of $1,500, and I am urged to get my 
learned how toteach. The poor boy who wants to} life insured for my wife’s benefit. What I fear is that 
be a teacher should act in the same way as a poor! ] may lose my situation, and then I may not be able 


to keep up my policy. C. B. C., 

(This is a question of much importance, and i 
cannot be anwered with a “‘ yes” or ‘‘no.” Life in- 
surance ought to be good for just such persons, 
and yet few such insure, It appears that from 
1870 to 1880 in the census reports, that 1,261,905 
policies were given up; as very little was given tothe 
holders, here was a great loss. It is tunis loss you 


(For raw cotton, write to the postmaster of small — to a If you insure get a ‘‘paid-up” 
towns in the South, in the cotton district. The|POUCY-—*»-) 


The only fault I find with the InstrTvT#, is that 
it comes only once a month. I shall send for the 
ScHooL JourRNAL. When I think of what a teach- 
er might do, I feel almost like giving up in despair, 
but hope some day to fully occupy the position of 
a teacher as it'should be occupied. What work on 
teaching would you advise me to get? J. H. H. 

(Payne, Page and others are good. Kellogg's 
‘*School Management” is also regarded as an ex- 
cellent and practical volume of condensed ideas.— 
ED.) 


I lately visited a school where the teacher’s mind 
was preoccupied, and he said at the close of the 
school, ‘‘Oh, I am so glad to get out of prison; I 
would not teach if I were not obliged to have the 
pay.” This teacher did not want an educational 
journal of course. With me it is different. I am 
always sorry when my school closes; my mind is 
on my school and its improvement, therefore I can 
govern them easily. I give no lectures on their 
badness; they are not bad to me. M. PALMER. 





There is a tendency to begin at one end of a line 


They are not in Webster’s Academic, |of numbers and work through to the other end 


without examining the meaning. I have had 
trouble in removing this false idea from the minds 


i i itle-page of many pupils who have been taught (?) mental 
venenatis oe 7 — = ae m4 arithmetic. I remember this example: Find the 


value of a+bxc+d, when a—5 b—4, c—2, and d— 


I began 


J. M. C. 





of Entomology, $3.00; Austin’s $1.60. A. S. Clark, |9™SW®- 








GenzrosiTy is the accompaniment of high birth; 
pity and gratitude are its dants.—CoRNEILLE. 


anything new on the subject of reading. L. 


ber of INSTITUTE, 1883, 
ds. I multiply 


ining the solution. 


As adollar buys } 
yards, or 4} yds. 








In Thomas J. Hudson’s article in February num- 
page 109, there is a mistake. 
Did he not intend to say, ‘‘for a dollar ~¥: §, not 
by }} to find how muc 
Gro. W. CopLey, Independence, Iowa. 
ere is a mistake; that is clearly seen by exam- 
It must have been made b 
the printer, who thought it needful to ‘invert 
ards, $44 will buy 3} times 3 
nks, Mr. Copley.—Eb.) 


Will you please give, in the ScHoot JourNAL, the 
correct pronunciation of the name of the Greek 
letter used in geometry to designate the ratio 
circumference to diameter ? 
English spelli 
I have alwa 


JA 


of it set opposite its name 
ys heard it pronounced with a 
long sound to the ‘1.”—Ep, 


that wi 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





WHITTIER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 





The earliest of Whittier’s associations are found 
in the poems, ‘‘Snow-bound” and ‘In School 
Days.” The little school-house no longer ‘“* sits be- 


side the road,” having been sold and removed a’ 


number of years ago. It had hardly started on ‘its 
journey when one of the wheels on which it was 
placed broke down, and the building wus left in the 
middle of the road until burned by the boys. 

There are still left faint traces of the foundations, 
a stone wall having been built directly across the 
site of the fire-place. On digging into the ground 
at the end of and near the western embankment, I 
found the remains of the chimney where it had 
fallen to the ground; the sod had grown over the 
bricks, and mingled with them were fragments of 
plaster from the walls, and pieces of broken win- 
dow-giass turned iridescent with age, as though 
these fragments of ‘‘the western window-panes” 
still reflected back a few last rays of the ‘‘ winter 
sun” which long years ago ‘‘ shone over it at set- 
ting.” 

The blackberry vines clambered around my feet, 
the sumacs still grew thickly about the place, and 
even a faint depression in the greensward showed 
where 

‘** The feet that creeping slow to school 
Went storming out to playing.” 

It required not much effort for imagination to see 
once more the sweet brown-eyed heroine of the 
country school and her bashful boy hero of half a 
century ago: 

‘Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showin.::. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing !” 
But. only the poet knows by what name his little 
heroine was called. 

Mr. Ayer, living in the next house to the Whit- 
tier homestead was a play-mate of the poet, and 
went with him to the same road-side school. At 
the sale of theschool-house he came into possession 
of the ‘‘ master’s desk, deep scarred by raps offi- 
cial,” afterward disposing of it, and it was carried 
away to parts unknown. A few of the benches 
were also saved, to be afterward destroyed, and 
some boards left after the burning of the building 
were worked up into various little objects. 

‘*Can you tell us, Mr. Ayer,” said we, ‘‘ who was 
the little girl in ‘In School Days’? ‘‘ Well,” he 
replied, ‘‘ there were several girls who attended the 
school in Whittier’s time, all nearly of the same 
age; but I am inclined to think it was my little sis- 
ter Lydia. She died when she was fourteen, and 
lies buried in the family lot just over the hill.”— 
Gro. M. Wuirtr, in Harper’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. 





CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Alexander, of Aphrodisia, first used the word A.D. 
‘* chemistry” ‘ 400 
Geber discovered or deser ibed aqua fortis, aqua regia, 
lunar caustic, distillation, etc. Died 765 
Rhaslo discovered or described oil of vitriol and 
alcohol. Died ‘ ‘ 923 
Raymond Lully described preparation of nitric 
acid, ‘‘aqua prima.” Died 1330 
Basil Valentin, salts of antimony, spirits of salt, 


about 1410 
Boyle founded chemical analysis. Born 1626 
Brandt discovered phosphorus. 1669 
Black described fixed air. . 1757 
Priestly discovered oxygen (dephlogisticated 

air). ; 1774 
Scheele discovered chlorine;: 1774 


Lavoisier explained the nature of air, oxygen, 
etc. ‘ : 1775 
Caveadish discovered hydrogen . 1784 
Berthollet introduced bleaching by means of chlo- 
rine. é 1789 
Leblanc invented alkali manufacture: 1791 


Dalton published his laws of mayer eae 
and atomic theory. jt 
Davy discovered sodium. 


1808 


1801]who are possessed. of high possibilities.—S. S. 


Gay-Lussac published his volume theory. 


equal number of molecules). 
Berzelius, electro-chemical theory. ‘ 
Mitscherlich’s discovery of isomorphism. 
Dulong and Petit, law of specific heats. 
Frankland’s theory of atomicity of the ele- 
ments. 1852 
Development of equivalence theory by Frankland, 
Kolbe, Kekule, Couper, aaine. Wurtz, Cun- 
nizaro, etc., from ; : 1858 


1819 
1819 





Conannss.—The basis of representation for mem. 
bers of congress for 1883 is 154,000, that is, one mem- 
ber is allowed for that number of people. The 48th 
Congress came into power Murch 4, 1883. 

The present number, three hundred twenty-five, 


is apportioned as follows: 

Alabama, 8 Mississippi, 7 
Arkansas, 5 Missouri, 14 
California, 6 Nebraska, 3 
Colorado, 1 Nevada, 1 
Connecticut, 4 New Hampshire, 2 
Delaware, 1 New Jersey, 7 
Florida, 2 New York, 34 
Georgia, 10 North Carolina, 9 
Ilinvis, 20 Ohio, 21 
Indiana, 13 Oregon, 1 
Iowa, 11 Pennsylvania, 28 
Kansas, 7 Rhode Island, 2 
Kentucky, 11 South Carolina, 7 
Louisiana, 6 Tennessee, 10 
Maine, 4 Texas, 11 
Maryland, 6 Vermont, 2 
Massachusetts, 12 Virginia. 10 
Michigan, 11 West Virginia, 4 
Minnesota, 5 Wisconsin, 9 


The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
meet on the first Monday m each year, consequent- 
ly, there will be no session of the 48th Congress un- 
til that time, unless ordered by the president. The 
first regular session of a Congress may continue a 
full year. The second regular session must close 
on the third day of March, at which time the term 
of the members of the House of Representatives 
expires. 





Work done in order to win a prize is not likely 
to be one’s best work. A ‘prize story,” or a 
‘‘ prize poem,” or a “prize picture,” or a prize 
artistic design of any kind, is rarely first-class 
work in its line. It may, indeed, be better than its 
competitors—although that is not a certainty; but 
it is hardly possible that the highest and noblest 
activities of mind and heart should be drawn forth 
merely to win a prize. When one is thoroughly 
absorbed in his work for his work's sake, or for the 
sake of one dear to him, he is in a way to put his 
whole soul into his endeavors, as he could not be 
in the mere purpose of going ahead of rivals. A 
good illustration of this truth is given in a recent 
sketch of the life of Giovanni Dupre, an Italian 
sculptor, who died in Florence a year ago. After 
several attempts— more or less successful—at win- 
ning prizes by artistic execution, Dupre was work- 
ing hard for another prize, when word came to 
him that the proffered prize was withdrawn. ‘‘In 
his first fury of disappointment, he dashed his’ 
model to the ground, and broke it to pieces. And 
yet this very passion was but another step to his 
fame; for in his repentance he determined toatone 
for it by some grand work—a work which should 
live, and which he would produce alone, with no 
thought of winning prizes, and with no help from 
academies.” Then it was that he designed and 
wrought his Death of Abel, on which his future 
fame was builded; and which can never be forgot- 
ten by one who has looked on it in the Pitti Palace, 
in Florence, Had Dupre continued to work for 
prizes, his best energies would never have been 
called forth; and his permanent reputation would 
never have been secured. And soin every depart- 

ment of mental activity; prize-offering and prize-| Use 
seeking, cannot bring out the best that is in those 





Times. 


. 1809 
Avogadro’s law published (equal volumes of gases| 
at same temperatures and pressure contain’ an’ 
1811 
1819 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
OnE of the most genial book agents in this ‘city 
is Mr. K. N. Washburn, who represents Porter & 
Coates of Philadelphia. Mr. Washburn has only 
been here two years, but has managed to extend 
his popularity through Massachussetts, New Jersey 
and New York State, among school officers and 
teachers to an unprecedented extent. 

Mr. H. E. Hayes, of D. Appleton & Co.’s educa- 
tional department, will make a trip South next 
month on horseback, with some of his old war- 
time comrades. They will visit the old battle- 
fields, where they stood shoulder to shoulder nearly 
twenty years ago. A holiday will not hurt Mr. 
Hayes, who devotes himself closely to the interest 
of the great firm, with which he is connected. i 

Messrs. BRAGG AND LEAMAN, of the well known 
text-book house of Van Autwerp, Bragg & Co.. of 
Cincinnati, O.. are visiting this City. This firm 
will follow their fine series of readers with a new 
geography. It is to be something remarkable as a 
text-book. A brief examination of some of the 
first proofs of the illustrations for the geography 
give the impression that they are sufficiently hand- 
some for Holiday gift books. This firm is ably re- 
presented in this city by Messrs. Baker and Arthur 
Cooper. 

THE firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., are constantly 
increasing their list of valuable text-books. Gen. 
Alfred C. Barnes, the member of the firm who 
directs the extensive business they do, is one of 
the hardest workers we are acquainted with. Every 
detail of the establishment comes under his im- 
mediate supervision. With all his numerous duties 
the General has a kind word for all those having 
business to transact with him, and thus he has _ be- 
come deservedly popular with educational people. 
This is andoubtedly one of the secrets of the close 
hold this firm has on an immense patronage. 

EFFECTS OF DESTROYING THE ForEsTs.—About 
six miles northeast from the city of Almeria, Spain, 
is Pechina, once an important town where shipping 
was carried on. There may yet be seen the 
wharves and stone buildings that served the 
purposes of commerce a few hundred years ago. 
The former river is dry land for six miles, even 
to the edge of the Mediterranean. As the forests 
have been cut off and the natural means of retain- 
ing the moisture in the mould and alluvial cover- 
ing of the mountains and hills has been destroyed 
by the washing down into the river bed, the moun- 
tains have become bare and desolate. The unfre- 
quency of rains there has become a matter well 
known. When they do come, the river bed is a 
roaring: flood, and ‘‘straight is dry again.” By 
this the shoal at the mouth of the (once) river 
is constantly extending into the sea, so that im 
mediately after one of these flood it has been 
known to have extended a half mile. What 
will our vast country become if the forests, 
furnishing the supply of our rivers, and 
80 graciously withholding and distributing it 
through the seasons, are to be devastated? Ties 
for the supply of 100,000 and odd miles of railway 
alone is a tax upon the forests of even this great 
country formidable to think of. Thus devastated, 
and the alluvial coverings of the hiils and moun- 
tains of river sources washed down as they are in 
Spain, we may picture the Hudson, Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, James, Ohio, Missouri, and even the 
Mississippi mere sand beds; and in future time 
history may record the navigation of those (once) 
streams, and be illustrated with pictures of steam- 
ers that plied ‘upon their waters in the busy com- 
merce ‘‘of 0 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


COPERNICUS GRASKI. 


By Haze. SHEPARD. 

“ Mother,” said Sallie Sayre, ‘-have you heard thename 
they have given Anna Graski’s baby brother? It is 
Copernicus. Did you ever hear of such a thing? What 
do you suppose made them do it?” ‘I presume,” an- 
swered Mrs. Sayre, ‘‘that they named him after the 
great Copernicus whom Mr. Graski admires so much.” 
‘““Who was the ‘great Copernicus,’ mother, and why 
does Mr. Graski think so much of him?” ‘That is what 
I would like to have you find and tell me.” ‘Where 
shall I look ; ask Mr. Graski himself?” exclaimed Sallie. 
‘* You might, if you go there to tea next week, but you 
will do better to try for yourself, rather than tax him 
for the whole story. Let me see, when do you go to 
take tea with Anna?” “Thursday,” said Sallie. “It is 
now Friday ; you can easily find out a great deal about 
him before that time.” 

There were no lessons that afternoon so Sallie got the 
encyclopsedia and went right to work to learn all she 
could of Copernicus. She kept so very quiet about 
what she read, that the week passed by, without Mrs. 
Sayre hearing any more of it. Thursday afternoon, 
while Sallie was getting ready to go to Anna’s, her 
mother thought she would like to know if her daughter 
had yet learnt anything of Copernicus. “Oh, yes’m 
I have thought and learned a good deal about him so I 
don’t believe I'll have to ask Mr, Graski anything.” And 
happy to have the chance of revealing her newly gotten 
knowledge, she began: 

‘“‘In the year 1478, Nicholas Copernicus, was born in 
Thorn, Prussia. His father was a surgeon, and gave 
his little Nicholas the foundation of a classical and 
scientific education. He afterward went to the Univer- 
sity of Cracow in Poland. While there he read an 
astronomical almanac. written by Regiomontanus, the 
man who brought decimal fraction into use in arithme- 
tic. The almanac, with its curious notes on the planets, 
set the young Copernicus a-thinking. He had a habit 
of observing closely and thinking of what he saw, and 
now bent his energies toward understanding the rising 
and setting of the sun. . Don’t it seem strange, Mother, 
every one knows now, and then no one did. He used 
to stand at his garret window night after night, trying 
to learn the secrets of the heavenly bodies. Some of 
the other students used to ridicule him for it, and he 
must have looked strange in his long Polish gown, 
standing there looking so intently at the sky. 

“* After receiving his medical diploma from this Uni- 
versity, he went to Rome and there studied astronomy 
under the man who wrote the almanac he had found 
so interesting. The two were warm friends and studied 
astronomy together, but soon the faine of the pupil was 
greater than the master’s. 

“‘In 1508 Copernicus left Rome, and went to Frauen- 
burg, a small town in Prussia, where his brother, a 
bishop, had kindly had him appointed canon. There he 
spent his mornings in attending to his sacred duties, 
his afternoons in going about among the poor and doc- 
toring them free of charge. In the evenings, after 
vespers in the old Church of St. John, he used to 
climb to the cathedral tower, which is still standing, 
and there all alone, the great man studied the heavens 
throughout the night. 

‘It is said that hke the Italian poet, Dante, Copernicus 
talked so little in general conversation, and appeared so 
reserved in manners that he was very bad company 
and was never invited to dinner. But, you know, he 
was a profound thinker. Visitors to Frauenburg are 
still shown the ruins of a hydraulic machine that he 
built. mearly four hundred years ago. 

“Up to the time of Copernicus the theory of Ptolemy, 
that the earth stood still, had heen undisputed. Coper- 
nicus found that this theory did not correspond with 
what he had discovered in studying astronomy ; be- 
sides the movements of the heavenly bodies, he thought, 
must be governed by simpler laws than the theory of a 
fixed earth made them appear to be. Year by year it 
grew upon him that the sun was the centre of all the 
heavenly bodies; that only the moon went round the 
earth ; that the sun and stars must stand still ; that the 
earth was a planet, moving between Mats ahd Venus; 
that the motion which seemed to be in the heavens was 
caused by the earth’s turning on its axis; and that the 
stars were an immense distances from the earth. 

“ For thirty six years with great patience he worked to 
prove his theories before he would give thet" to’ other 
thinking men, who were everywhere anxious to know 
them. - In 1548, in broken health, Copernicus sent his 
works to be printed ; he longed to see that done before 








he died. When the first copy came’ ‘from ‘thé ‘printer; 
he received it with tears, and, paralyzed as he was, 
clasped it to his side and expired. His theories were not 
generally received ; at all events they were contested. 

‘Half a century after his death Pope Paul the Fifth 
said his book was ‘‘false and opposed the word of God;” 
but many received the new ideas more than two hundred 
years later. Then Copernicus’ theories were acknowl- 
edged tu be true and another Pope revoked the decision 
of Pope Paul. , 

**In Cracow there is a great statue of him, bearing the 
words in Latin : ‘Stand, O Sun, Move not.’ One account 
of him that I read said the Poles delighted to honor 
him, and you know Mr. Graski came from Poland. and 
then he is a professor of astronomy too, although he 
will not allow us to call him professor.” 

** You have done beautifully, Sallie,” said Mrs. Sayre, 
after the little girl had ended her long story. ‘‘How 
did you remember so well?” ‘I wrote it all out in my 
own words twice over. I wanted to be so sure and not 
forget. If Mr. Graski finds I know something of Coper- 
nicus, perhaps he may care to tell me more about him, 
so I want to be very sure of what I do know.” 

They were at the door by this time, and just as Sallie 
was going Mrs. Sayre kissed her and said, ‘‘My little 
daughter has made me proud of her to-day, by study- 
ing earnestly to know about so great a thinker.”—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 


A QUEER CAT. 








A remarkable cat lives at No. 98 Fifteenth street, 
South Brooklyn. From an early age she has displayed 
a great fondness for hatching out chickens. She sits on 
eggs like an old hen until the feathered young break 
the shell. and then she cares for them as affectionately 
as if they were kittens. Several families of chickens 
have been hatched by her. Tiis remarkable cat was 
seen in a large bird cage in one corner of the kitchen. 
There was a nest of straw and in it four eggs on which 
puss had stretched herself. Several chickens were walk- 
ing around picking up corn and meal. They seemed to 
possess as much filial affection as is generally shown by 
little chicks for their natural mothers. They pirouetted 
about the cat in the most familiar way, climbing on her 
back, enjoying her warm coat of fur until a movement 
of her body tumbled them off. After she had become 
weary of sitting the cat carried her young to a different 
part of the inclosure. Her method of transportation 
is by the neck, and the chickens do not seem to mind 
this kind of transit any more than if they were kitteris. 
She has never made a meal of her little ones. It is re- 
lated that when her first chickens appeared, sbe carried 
one of them by the neck up the cellar stairs. The flesh 
of the young biped being very tender, and the journey 
somewhat long, blood soon flowed. Instead of devour- 
ing the chick after she had tasted its blood, she applied 
her tongue daily to the neck until the wound healed. 

The cat came to this house about a year ago, un- 
heralded and unknown, and the next day was found on 
a nest of eggs deserted by a hen who should have been 
sitting. She was driven off repeatedly, for fear she 
would break the eggs; but, persisting in her purpose, 
brought forth a brook of chickens that astonished the 
household. About a score of chickens have been brought 
into the world through ber agency, eight of which sur- 
vive.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE INVENTOR OF THE Music ScALE.—There are few 
who cannot sing the eight music-syllatles forming the 
scale, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. There are in reality 
only seven, as do is repeated to begin a new scale. The 
inventor of this scale was a monk named Guido Areti- 
nus, who was born at Arezzo, in Italy. At this town, 
on Sept. 2d, a statue of him was unveiled. As to thé 
time he lived we cannot be exact ; it was 990 or 991. He 
invented the use of lines and spaces now called “ the 
staff” have which been used ever since. He also used 
the F clef, and the names of the first six notes of the 
scale, these latter being the first syllables of six cadences 
of a hymn to St. John the Baptist : 1. Ut queant laxis, 
2. resonare fibris ; 8. Mira gestorum ; 4, famuli tuorum ; 


5. Solve polluti ; 6. Jabii restum, Sancte Joannes. Many 
years after Guido’s death the scale was brought to its 
present form by the addition of sf andjch Spt te , 
A portrait of Guido hang# in the refectory of the - 
astery of Avellata, bearing’ the i tion : “* Beatus 


"Ot 


Guido, inventor musicz.” Of hislife very little isknown, 
although he left several important and valuable treat- 
ises on the art of music. you sing these syllables 


remember the ingenious Guido, 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is ah appetizér ; it stimulates the stonigtlt to renewed 





p 





activity, and in many ways tones up nvigorates the 
whole system. 


THE LITTLE WIRE MOUSE-TRAP. 


By J. RATHBONE. 
Frau Hansel and her’ two children, Gretchen and 
Fritz, lived in a little village a few miles from Bremen, 
in Germany. She spent her time in industriously knit- 
ting shawls and jackets for one of the large stores in 
thecity. The children went to school, for Germany is 
famous for giving every child an education. One even- 
ing there were the marks of a mousie’s teeth upon the 
cheese and the bread. ‘‘Ah,” said the Frau, “I must get 
a mouse-trap.” Both of the children were at once in- 
terested to know about the mouse-trap. 
** You'll see it when I bring it. The little mouse will 
go into it, but he never can get out.” 
‘But, why will he go in? Can't he see that he 
cannot get out ?” 
‘*No, mice are not as wise as men ; they don't think.’ 
The next day the wonderful mouse-trap was brought 
home. It was a little round wire cage set on a flat 
piece of wood, and having a cunning little hole in the 
top. where the mouse could squeeze in, but not out. 

When night came, Frau Hansel put in some cheese 
to tempt the mousie and set the trap on the hallway floor. 
The first thing next morning Fritz ran to the trap; he 
cried out in delight, ‘‘There’s a mouse in it: a mouse 
in it, Gretta.” All looked at the frightened little tenant 
of the new trap with interested eyes. Frau Hansel 
told Gretchen to go for the neighbor’s cat, and soon she 
returned with Tortoise in her arms. Gretchen had 
to hold her very tight, too, for Tortoise was hungry 
and thought this would make a nice breakfast. But the 
mousé looked so very cunning, helpless and pitiful in 
the bright little trap that the children could not but 
watch it. It stood up on its little hind feet peeping 
through the bars, and then it would drop down and run 
round and roun4 vainly seeking some way out. 

**It can’t understand why there is no hole to go out.” 

**It should have thought of getting out as well as 
getting in.” 

The children had never seen a mouse close by before 
and felt that they would like to keep it always and have 
it for a plaything. They watched its curious little ways, 
its display of fear and its anxiety to escape,but by and bye 
Frau Hansel said they must let Tortoise have it, forit was 
now time to get ready for school. A little door on the 
side of the trap was opened and the mouse leaped out; 
but Tortoise sprang upon it and carried it off in her 
mouth. The children felt sad for the thoughtless little 
mouse.—Scholar's Companion. 





TRAVELERS TALES.—NO, IV. 





Egypt has one large and quite beautiful city; this 
is khown as Cairo (Ky-ro) to Europeans, and it is called 
Musr-el-Kakerah by the Arabs; Kaherah meaning 
‘* victorious.” It was founded about the end of the 
tenth century by a Moslem general who had been sent 
from Tunis to invade Egypt ; he signalled his victory by 
building a city, which became the capital soon after 
it wasfounded. It has gone through many sieges, and 
had a prominent place in the history of the Crusades. 
The great Moslem conqueror, Saladin, built strong walls 
around Cairo, and founded the citadel on the hill at the 
southern end. The city is about two miles broad by 
three.in length, and stands on a plain, overlooked by 
the range of Mokattam Hills. A new section called Is- 
maileeyah has been recently added, increasing the size 
of the city greatly. 

Caito ‘was the city of the Caliphs, or Moslem rulers, 
down to 1517; from that tine till it was captured by the 
French in 1798 it was thé chief city of the Turkish 
ptovitce of Egypt. The Frerich held it three years, 
when it was capttired by the Turks and English ; ten 
years later Mohammed Ali became an almost independ- 
ent ruler of the country. and from his time up to the 
reoditt war, Egypt has been'ruled by his family, annual 
tribute to Turkey being paid. 

Gairo is still the capital of Egypt; the Viceroy or 
Khediye lives there except during the hottest part of 
summer, when he goes to his palate in Alexandria. 
Egypt since the war been under European control, 
but neither Engleos or France wants it, so it is now 

roposed that the Khedive govern the country, assisted 

y ablé ministers, a legislative control and an elective 
assémbly.—Scholar’s Companton. 


EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


Haye been completed by which we are enabled to supply 
the Compound Oxygen for home use to any extent, and 
to‘all parts’ of the country, giving at the same time 
ithe; right. of free consultation by letter during the 
time a. patient may be using the Treatment, Every 
ye wt ee wg to’ us will be carefully considered.— 


and Treatise’ on Compound Oxygen. its nature, action 





results, with reports of cases and full informatio: 
free. Drs. STARKEY & PAaLeEN. 1109 and 1111 a 





rard st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. (2) ‘Manual Education” is also a valuable paper.| These points may indicate in a brief way the 
It considers the need of workshops, not with refer-| great value of this volume. 


NEW BOOKS. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By Thomas Sargent Perry. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. . 

This volume contains the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered in Cambridge. It is an at- 
tempt to point out the more evident laws that 
govern literature; also the principles that lay at the 
foundation of the literature of the last century are 
analyzed. The long winded style is forever gone. 
To point out the causes of this development is in 
deed the work of a master. He begins with the 
Renaissance and shows how the enormous influence 
it exerted on society was felt in literature. It will 
be seen that the work this writer has attempted is in- 
deed a large one. Here he says is our present litera- 
ture. It is in quite a complete form. How has it 
grown out of the literature that once existed ? He ex- 
plains it by tracing the changes. Milton’s prose was 
indeed clumsy, though few like to say it. He tells 
us that Addison and Pope were the beginners of the 
new style in which ideas and not words predomi- 
nated; after them the “long winded” style had 
entirely disappeared. The influence of Dryden had 
entirely disappeared, yes forever disappeared. 

The new era begins with Addison. He wrote 
simply, he wrote what men could understand, he 
wrote of life as he saw it, so that his influence was 
great; every body read the Spectator. Pope had his 
influence too; having the art of condensation and 
clearness his poetry was much read; in fact he was 
greatly admired; for before him the poetry was so 
stilted. that it was difficult to comprehend. Pope 
may be called the poet of. common-sense. From 
this point progress is plain. The author traces the 
operation of the development of our literature in a 
very interesting way. We see that expression by 
means of language has been something obtained 
only by slow and laborious efforts; it has been sub- 

ject to laws beginning deep in the mind and affect- 
ed by the arrangements of the social fabric. 

PRACTICAL GRAMMAR: a text-Book for use in pub- 
lic schools and in English departments of business 
colleges. By Seymour R. Eaton, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: R. D. Richardson. 

We were taken by surprise to receive from the 
extreme north-west a copy of a new grammar. We 
had supposed Winnipeg to be a small collection of 
houses surrounded by the ‘‘forest primeval.” Here 
comes a grammar ‘nicely printed, and with every 
indication that all the appliances of book-making 
exist in perfection. The book we learn has met 
with a large sale: the first edition was published 
less than six months ago, and it is used in many 
schools. 'The book is a very good one; it is fitted 
for the purpose of teaching a pupil how to use the 
English language. After a very careful examina- 
tion of it, we pronounce it a most practical work. 
Mr. Eaton has done a good work in bringing it out, 
and we believe it ‘will become very popular. It is 
what our common schools have long needed. 

(1) INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION a NECESSARY PART OF 
EpucaTIon. By John §. Clark. (2) Manuat Epvca- 
Tion. By Prof. C. M. Woodward. Boston: The 
Prang Educational Company. 

(1) This is a paper read by Mr. John S. Clark be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction in Sara- 
toga last summer. It is the report of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Education, that recommended 
the use of objects to develop the sense-perceptions, 
also of experimetits, the teaching of drawing, and 
the use of tools for mental development. In sup- 
port of these recommendations Mr. Clark presented 
most cogent arguments. The paper was consider- 

ed last summer as a very able presentation of the 
matter. Most other writers have looked at the 
subject narrowly, but Mr. Clark gave breadth to 
the discussion. He showed what the JouRNAL has 
long claimed, that the actual work of the world is 
productive, and that professional labor is ‘less and 
less in proportion as civilization advances. The 
paper deals with a subject of the highest impor- 
tance, and it should be read by every teacher who 
desires to acquaint himself with the latest and best 
thought on the subject, 


ence to mental development, but with reference to 
hand-culture. This is ovt of the range of our pub- 
lic schools, and proposes a kind yet to be devel- 
oped. It will be along time before trade schools 
will be supported at public expense, but the discus- 
sion is timely. 

Reception Day, No. 2, New York: E. L. Kel- 
loge & Co. 30 cents. 





The second number of this quarterly issue con- 
firms the impression made by No. 1 of the series, 
that no more practical publication of its kind has 
ever come to our notice, The dialogues are fresh, 
original, of good moral and intellectual tone, and are 
well arranged for management, requiring litile or 
no stage furniture. The pieces of prose aud verse 
for recitation and declamation are well adapted 
to general use, there being a good supply of all 
kinds for young and old, all of which are suitable for 
use either in pubiic or private schools. A note- 
worthy feature of the book is the number of verses 
for very little children ; pretty pieces of poetry 
which are easy to learn, and have the proper sen- 
timent to be committed to the memory of those 
whose characters are but beginning to form. The 
volume is neatly printed and is bound in paper covers 
printed in two colors. It is agreeable to know that 
a fresh supply of such good material may be had 
quarterly at the small cost of one dollar a year. 


A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By Profs. Oliver 
Wait and Jones of Cornell University. Price $1.25. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

This book is designed as a drill book for the 
school-room, but it is so arranged that it may be 
used either for the elementary instruction of the 
ordinary college class, or for the higher work of 
teachers and advanced scholars. It is philosophical 
in its arrangement, precise in its definitions, logical 
in its demonstrations, copious in its exercises, and 
clear in its style. It is a small book with a great 
deal in it, but so well digested that every impor- 
tant principle is distinctly stated and proven, and 
every important operation is fully explained. 

It is a convenient hand-book for the Engineer, 
and an invaluable introduction to the study of the 
higher mathematics. 

Haypn’s: DICTIONARY OF DATES AND UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 
Seventieth Edition. By Benjamin Vincent. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $6. 

This is a remarkable volume, and contains mat- 
ter of a most valuable kind to the general reader 
and student. It ‘was first published by Joseph 
Haydn in 1841, and was well received. When the 
seventieth edition was called for it was recast by 
Mr. Vincent, and twice as much material was add- 
ed, and it was much improved in every way. 

The subjects in this volume are arranged in al- 
phabetical order, so that it is really a cyclopedia. 
Its special value consists in the investigation of the 
dates connected with the subjects, for example, in 
the usual cyclopedia we find the title *-Abacus.” 
In this volume the date 540 B.C. is given as that 
of its invention. Or take the title *‘ Abdications.” 
We find the entire list of abdications of sovereigns 
—in many cases the day of the month. But per- 
haps its most important feature will be perceived 
when we turn to political or geographical subjects. 
Take that of ‘‘Abyssinia,” for example. Here we 


have upwards of forty dates connected with what 
is held to be a very obscure country. Under such 
a title as ‘“* France” we find of dates careful- 
ly compiled. Such a compilation could only be 
made after very great labor—after research of the 
most nature. 


As a work of reference it seems almost indispen- 
sable. It presents the fruits of extensive reading 
on all subjects, it reaches further than to the dates 
alone, it seems to comprehend what one would 
most like to know expressed in figures, and so un- 
der many titles we have the populations of coun- 
tries and cities. It thus becomes a volume of great 
value for libraries; for a school library or for a 
teacher’s library it will be found a most useful 
book. The care that has been taken with the dates 
is something worth mentioning. On comparing it 
with a carefully prepared cyclopedia,it is believed to 
be entirely accurate, as no discrepancy is apparent 
in many test cases. A character for accuracy has 
been so well won by this volume, that if a date is 
cited from it the controversy is ended. 

MAGAZINES. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery with its pretty 
stories and verses and lovely pictures is out for 
March. Among its attractions are—‘‘The Monkey's 
Story” as told by himself, ‘“‘Where Tom Found his 
Manners,” ‘‘Jamie and the Pear,” “The Donkey 
that Lives in a Castle,” ‘‘The Baby Cage,” ‘“‘Harry’s 
Winged Mouse,” beside a number of other stories, 
verses and a pretty piece of music by T. Crampton 
to the words, *‘My Little Primrose Flower.” 

The Musical Record for March 3 has some valu- 
able reading matter, and a very fair piano and vio- 
lin arrangement of Hardinge’s ‘‘Fife and Drum 
March,” by Sep. Winner. 


The March number of our Little Men and Women 
is very pretty. The print is large and very clear 
for little eyes, and the pictures are as numerous as 
they are beautiful. All the stories and verses are 
very interesting. 

The Pansy for March is full of charming and in- 

structive reading matter. It is enough for its rec- 
ommendation to say that it is edited and largely 
written by Mrs. Alden, the ‘‘Pansy” who has given 
so many good and charming books to young people. 
This magazine is well illustrated and inebly 
adapted to young people. 
' Vick’s Illustrated Monthly for March has a fine 
colored plate of Portulacas and a number of valu- 
able articles upon these flowers, as well as the Chi- 
nese primrose, Cyclamex, Forget-me-not, Cauli- 
flower, Seed-time, Aspa s, and many othe 
pogece of interest to professional and amateur horti- 
¢ ‘ 


Among the most attractive papers presented in 
the Continent for March 21 is Helen Campell’s 
rn Stages in American Lite Develop- 
ment.” It is beautitully illustrated with engrav- 
ings from famous paintings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








Aninimal Intelligence ; by G. J. Romaine ; cl., $1.75. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

History of the Peo le of the United States ; by John 
Bach McMaster ; cl., $2.50. New York: D. Appleton 
& 


Co. 
English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. $2. 
New York : Harper & Bros. 
English Literature in the Eighteenth Century; b 
enomas Sargent Perry ; cl. $2. New York: Harper & 


Tos. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ; 17th edition ; by Benja- 
min Vincent; cl. $6. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Wealth Creation ; by A. Mongredien ; cl., $1.25. New 
York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

A Concise ao History; by W. M. Lupton; cl, 
$1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Twenty-Eighth Annual ‘Report of the State Commis- 
sion of the Ohio Common Schools. Columbus, O. 

er aor Translated mto English by B. Jowett, 
M.A.; cl,. $8.50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 

Introduction to English Literature ; by Prof. James 
Baldwin. Vol. IL, Prose. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. 

Forty-Sixth Annual /Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts. Boston. 





Industrial Education ; by J.S. Clark. Boston : Prang 
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It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strength 
diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or De:bility. 
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Publisher’s Department. 


U plication, specimen copies of a 
Vee} Ritteotive Drawing Series will be 
sent to any teacher by Messrs, A: 8. 
Barnes & Co., of New York and Chicago. 
This series comprises the Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Advanced and Instrumental 
courses, with cards or books, and manualy 
forteachers. It is a valuable series, and 
most conveniently arranged for assistin 
the teacher and instructi the pupil, 
being based upon the experience of suc- 

teachersof drawing. 

Our readers attention is called to the 
closing out sale of Mr. R. Worthington, at 
770 Broadway. No finer collection of 
standard works, rare books in cloth and 
handsome bindings can be found in the 
city. Andas Mr, Wortiungton intends to 
devote himself entirely to his own publi- 
cations, a rare cpportunity is afforded of 
purchasing books at greatly reduced rates, 
A ‘Clearance Catalogue” will be sent on 
application. 

The annonncement of Messrs. Robert S. 
Davis & Co., will be found on the last 

. They publish Parker & Marvel's 
Supplementary Readers, an excellent 
series, which issold in parts at 15 cents 
each, or complete at 80 cents. Mr, Orlando 
Leach, of 19 Bond street, is the New York 
agent for this firm. 

S. W. Green's Son of New York, pub- 
lish several stardard works, They have 
issued a number of standard novels from 
George Elhot, Charlotte Bronte, Cooper, 
etc., neatly bound and printed, for 75 cts. 
each. In the illustrated catalogue sent 
free on application, we see aanouncements 
of Josephus’ works, Plutarch, translations 
from Tasso, Homer, etc., at very reason- 
able prices. 

A. 8. Clark, formerly of 21 Barclay st., 
New York, has removed to thecorner of 
Park Row and Beekman street, near the 
scene of his labors when the great fire 
burned him out. He doesa large busi- 
ness in buying, selling and exchanging 
books published in parts. those out of 
print, published in foreign languages, 
even including the Oriental. He makes 
a point of keeping on hand out-of-the-wa 
books, scarce theological works, and dea 
largely in pamphlets, reports, medical 
journals, American and foreign, also trad- 
ing much in second-hand school-books, 
etc. 


J. & H. Berge import and manufac- 
ture a large and fine stock of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus of first class 
quality. They solicit correspondence 
from our readers, and any who are in- 
terested or think of purchasing anything 
in this line would do wellto consult them. 
The firm now has in course of prepartion 
a fine, large illustrated catalogue which 
will be of great assistance in making se- 
lections, and will afford much valuable 
information upon the subject of chemi- 
cals and apparatus. 


A new price list has been issued by R. & 
J. Beck, of Philadelphia. This firm manu- 
factures and imports an excellent quality 
and great variety of microscopes, and all 
the accessories and apparatus, photogra- 
phic oufits for amateurs, spectacles, eye- 
glasses, opera, field and marine ylasses, 
etc. The season is nowcoming on when 
these things will be needed, and we recom- 
mend our readers to send for the Messrs. 
Beck’s illustrated price hst, which is mail- 
ed on application. 

Nathaniel Johnson, well known as a 
manufacturer of all kinds of church and 
school furniture, is now giving special at- 
tention to kindergarten tables, etc., in ad- 
dition to his other manufactures. Any 
wishing to introduce this branch intotheir 
schools should examine his stock. 

The Naticnal School of Elocution and 
Oratory in Philadelphia, announce a sum- 
mer course at Cobourg, Ontario, Can- 
ada; the session held there last summer 
proved most satisfactory. In addition to 
the regular Junior and Senior work, spe- 
cial courses will be organized for clergy- 
men, lawyers, teachers, students, and all 
who have occasion to —*  % et a 

ublic. Full particulars w sen 
: plication te the secretary. J. H. Bechtel, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. H. Schenck, who is widely known 
both in and out of his profession, has just- 
issued a book on the ‘ Diseases of the 
Lungs, and How They Can be Cured.” 
This he now offers to send free, postpaid, 
to any who may apply for it. In its pages 
much valuable intormation may be found 
by those who are afilicted with any dis- 
ease of the throat or | Address Dr. 
J. H. Schenck & Son, P phia. 





The Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. of Troy, 
manufactures a very excellent quality of 
bells for every use. _They make aspecial- 
iy of church and school bells, and pro- 

luce some that stand almost without 
rivals.in the country. Lllustrated cata- 
logues are sent free tv all intending pur- 
chasers. 


Ketcham & McDougal’s Automatic Eye- 

holder provides one with asafe place 

or the glasses when not in use, and 

enables the owner to always have them 

ready when wanted. 

*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

pound ranks first as a curative agent in all 
complaints peculiar to women. 








PARKER’S 


Excels the finest flower extracts in richuess. Delicate, 
lasting, No odor like it. . Be sure you get FLORES- 
of Hrsoox & Co., N. ¥., on every 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su- 

or Professors, Princi an erie | Tutors 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on o@ address. 


Mrs. M. 
American 





J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
2 ee oe prone Union peave, Nov York 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

ly Schools and Families with 

tors and Governesses. 
ly Teachers with Positions. 
Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools, 

Positions should send 


Teachers Desiri 
stamps for Appl m Blank, Pinckney’s 


of publication) and Guide, for 


1882 (10th year 
June. PIN "y’Ss AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14tbh8t., Y.N. 








THE 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
isno ment. It hasa firmly established 


patro extending from Maine to Califor- 
ia onatrom Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
———_ FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 





Cologne, signature 
label. 95 and 15 cts., at drucgists and dealers in p 





ager’s experience of over twenty years 
as leacher and Superintendent enab him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 
the fitness o Teachers, and that by consci- 





Examination Questions In 
Algebra. 


FOR ADMISSION TO 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown University. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 Cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Educational Vacation Party 
leaving New York by the new and nificent 
steamer ** FURNESSIA ” on June 30th, 1883. Out- 
ward route via Liverpool, retu via G ‘Ow, 
Te ten one $400 the * ae > in- 

necessary © , t to the 
Holland International Exhibition. New pro- 
gramme for sigh in London with special 
ce 


—— = ves and a Steamboat Excursion 
on the es. drives in all places 
where at all necessary. y select and umited 


number. Full programme free on application. 
Other parties start on April 26th, per White Star 
steam ‘ Baltic,” on May < 
steamer ‘ Servia.” 

THOS. COOK 4 8ON, | 





30th, per Cunard 
” on gene 13th per Cunard 


Address, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
197 Washington St., Boston. 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, emaz- 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. ° PHARLIXE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


RTH 









representation, honesty, and fair- 
dealiug, the Bureau has won a reputation 
that gives its candidates the very best pros- 
pects of success. Good Teachers desiring 
positions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and List of testimonials. eriis 
for Teachers by letter or tel will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without , Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug' competent Professors, 
Princivals, and Teachers. es going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with superior 
Tutors, Com; ons, and Governesses. i on 
or address ROF. LEGENDRE, (5th Year.) 
1193 way, bet, 28th & 20th Sts., N, Y. 
N.B,—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Coun 
and Europe. 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE. 
31 East 17th st., North Union Square, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Home and Foreign Teacher’s Agency 


French ken correctly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s New Method. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY Times 
Building, Chicago, will supply able Superin- 
tendents, Grade Teachers an 1 with 
g tions in the central, w rm and south- 
ern states for the ensuing year, in public or 
—— schools. Great demand for lady teachers 
music, art, and languages. Apply early. 


"The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 











A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


AT ARR, 














Reception Day, 











“That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
* Why do you think so?”’ 
“ Because shu is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 


MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel Iron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Send for Circular. 


“A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever.”’ 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 

Removesl Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
_MothPatches 








sh on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. It has 


thirty years, and 
is so harmil 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepar- 
ation is properly 
made. Accept 
counterfeit 
of similar name. 
he dis' ° 
ed Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the Aaut 
ton (a patient): 
“As you (adies 
men Gourauts Cream’ ae the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using itevery day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
e skin. Mux. M. B. T, GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 


" x 
Bond Street, N. Y. ~ 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
shrouge the U. 8., Canada, and mesons. Also found in 
N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s Stern's, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
Land other Fancy Goods Dealers. {2 Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 





will use them, I recom 





FSTERBROOK’S “Pee 
~<~S D> 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA CO., 
Works, Camoen.*” * . 


aw Vow 





EACHERS WANTED everywhere to intro- 

duce the Jorrnat and IystiruTE to the 

notice of teachers in schools. Our agents are suc- 

c 1 because our papers are the most practical, 

largest, and cheapest published. A live, active 

agent wanted at every meeting of teachers. 

Appy at once for agency. Terms and sample copies 

for 10 cents. From 25 to 100 subscribers can be 

secured at every county and Normal Institute. 

Addrese F. U. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 

Publishers, 21 Park Place. New Vork. 

New Srrivs: Gold Beveled Edge and 

Ciromo Visiting Cards, finest quality,larg est 

vartety and lowest prices §@ chromos with 

namé 10¢., @ present with each order, CLINTON Bros. 
& Co,, Cliz tonville, Conn. 








$724 week, $12a dayat home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta Maine 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





March .24, 1883. 








In_Blanc’s_ menagerie at Rome, Mar- 
guerite, a little girl of 18, after having 
assisted her father in his. 
with the lions, accompanied, him into, the 
leopard’s cage. The savage brute no sooner 
saw the child than he sprang upon her, 
threw her down and cro bg on her 
prostrate form buried his claws in ther | & 
neck. The lion tamer rushed upon the 
beast to save his child, while the spectators 
fled in every direction. The father was 

, armed with no heavier weapon than a 
whip, made no impression on the leopard. 
The lion tamer’s son, Baptiste, a -remark- 
ably. powerful young man, entered the 


cage, and dealing a terrific blow at the 
brute, forced it to let go its prey. 


++} 





“Conquerors of Life’s Woes.” 


Mrs. A. W. HOWLAND of Providence, R. I. 


* Deeming it my duty to suffering humanity to 
inform all who may be afflicted as I have been, 
of the sate and sure Remedy which, by the bless- 
ing of a kind Providence, hag restored me to 
health, with deep gratitude | wish to acknowl- 
edge the great benefits that I have received from 
the use of the most valuable medicine thut I have 
everseen. During the past three years [ have 
been afflicted with Kidney Disease, accompanied 
by the severe aches, intense pains, weakness, and, 
prostration attending this dreadful disease. I 
tried many kinds of medicines, including physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, without obtaining perma- 
nent relief. 


“A few weeks ago a friend persuaded me to 
try Hunt’s Remedy ; and, after using only half 
a bottle, I was relieved of the severe pains in my 
back, and continued the use of the Remedy until 
Tam well again; and I now can take long walks 
without being tired, and I have an excellent ap- 
petite, sleep well, and am rid of all those aches 
and pains from which I suffered so long. I most 
cheerfully recommend Hunt's Remedy as a safe 
and reliable cure for Kidney Digpase, ani it is the 
only medicine I have ever found that does exact- 
ly what it is advertised to do. 


Praise the bridge that carries you over safe- 
ly’, and that to many and ailing one has been 
Hunt’s Remedy, a bridge which has taken them 
from what seemed fatal sickness to blooming 
health." 


** We are all strong enough to endure the mis- 
fortunes of others. But if their misfortune is 
sickness, it costs nothing to tell them uf the great 


medicine Hunt’s Remedy.” 
et 
AS a governess was superintending the 
dinner of her charges, who had a nice 
dish of pudding for their dessert, she 
thought she would improve the occasion 
to teaeh a moral lesson. So she said to 
the eldest little boy, “‘Tommy, if there 
was a poor man starving in the street, 
what would youdo to help him ?” ‘Why, " 
said Tommy, “I'd give him your pud- 
ding.” Human — 


ate'A doubtful friend i is worse than a 
certain enemy,” and, vice-versa, acertain 
friend is infinitely better than a doubtful 
enemy... Thus Kidaey-Wort is an incom- 
parably better friend to the human race 
than .whole catalogues full of doubtful 
nostrums. It is an unfailing remedy for 
that tormenting disease It moves 
the bowels gently and freely, and thus 
removes the cause. Do not fail to try it 
faithfully, either in dry or liquid form. 

FaTHer—Fnitz, you ought to be asham- 
ed to whip such asmall boy. ‘Fritz—Why 
so? Are you ashamed to whip. me? 


GIVEN UP BY DOCTORS. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and eured by so simple a 
remedy ?” 

‘“*T assure you it is true that he is entire- 
ly cured, and with nothing but Hop Bit- 
ters ; and only ten days ago ii ictors 
gave him up and said he must 

‘““Well-a-day! That's ata e. |X 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good.” 


e the stom: 
of food; ‘a some Lem 
more we 
needs but a trial to grove its worth to every one. 


A. PEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 
Salyer 
used Murdock’s | Food in a number of 
caves 0 cy great erent debility, and w 
oe fnevpationts were ae At me pe We think it 
One dia thenion Musical Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.}} 


We have used thisin our —— 4 tor many 
and it ty what is wanted in every househo! (Editor: 


(From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.) 


y persons of well-known integrity and high 
standing, whom we can Mere) for, have used it in their 
families and pronounceait all that is claimed for it. In 
many of our institutions ; nd Be posstaln > it is used ex’ en- 
sive it is the pure ot nutriment from 
healt’ y animals, makin new = eet thereby 

be gay 2 oP a strong, heal —— the substance 
of lite In Nqu'd torm, ano 
ood is wave death rea 

ine in any sense ‘or the: word, but a tood—as muc’ 
80 and more nutritious by t e choicest cut 
of heef or the richest mutton zor, rs when nothing 
else will jay a the s f a solid or naee 


nature, Murdeck's Food never fatls | to sustain life and 
give strength “hat we know. 
(From the 


Editorial Columns of the New 

York Medical and Surgical Journal.} 
The yalue ofraw tood extracts bas long been recog 
nized by the promee 4 as being superior to cooked ex 


pane LF vo ug en ee as empeueue, 
scrofnia, dipihe ta, yspepsia, Iney complaints an 
con: tion, am caseh wh ere sufficient ae yg 
cann lig obtained rom common food. ‘such is Mur- 
dock'’s Liquid Food- These extracts bave been intro- 
duced or a the protession of New England, the in- 
Me aay and the company indorsing, his theory. 


fae ate the only manufacturers in the world, that 

ul, Fo bya did not want them that the Grugeist 
1d pot, and it was a waste of time and money t 

aciont — ot ber metnod of introducing them into the 


{From the Portsmouth Times.] 
Murdeck’s Liquid Food has eee —— to all ofou: 
t Portemou we usedit. Of 


citizens ot Uh that those that 
have been benefitted by tit hs er with pleasare that we 
r among them a member of our own family. 


(Meriden Me a Press, Aug. 3.) 

People who complain of nln gr and an sate... 
sort no suauie wood nd great ‘benefit by as- 
ing Murdock's 1 & preparat ion ot 
raw beef and ime 80 easily sesimilat- 
ed that it cun be Ey. with satety upon the weakest 
stomach, while at aspoon' ful of it contains as much nu 
yunent as a consice antity oi ordinary food. 

r those who feel cabal, either from ov erverk or 
disease, it is simply invaluable. This is not un adver- 
tisement or a paid puff, but a Magen woh recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, h the writer has 
soon peated again and. again, ae with satistuctory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Soloase.| Times, March 11, 


The experience. of physicians and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hospitals and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed.and some- 
times entirely prevented by the want of nourishing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to Manage end assimil- 
atc evev the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body in vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. ecially is this the case with infants, who 
are chus made to suffer for the want of knowledge of 
those p Ja. whose Sheree Lee y chance tobe, Amon 
the ee to invent an artificia 
tood is is the poy A urdock's Liquid F ood,” 

prepared by the compa at namein Boston. It is 
Ponowned asa maner =k pare blood, which it onppine 
jasacd conte controlling peat tities us t to FT . elte weak and 


ood epgenc a ee rom the system, 
a + its pinte oye a life- giving, heaith-restoring 
Ask your /‘raggist to write to us direct for Scraps 


frum Medical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed physicians, of ‘‘onsumptior, Scrotala, Nervous 
and General Depiivy, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic), 
Corstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera In 
—. Infantile Diarrhea, Post-Partum Hemorrha ta, 
Haat) ra, Hi morrbugica, with waxy Liver, Pe:vic 
fuilt 8, Malarial ana other Fevers, Chronie § Brent 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cora, Eczema, Senile 
Gangrene, Periuephritic Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabeves, 
Rheumatism, and other Diseases of tne Mal-Nutrition 
1oz., 15 cts. ; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1 0 


TO TEACHERS. 


I will send a list of all the words contained in 
Monroe’s Chart Primer, First Reader and Second 
Reader, arranged in the order in which they 
occur, with the number of the lessons in which 
each occurs. A great help to those using these 
books and the word method. Price 25 cents, 


Address. P. E. DEMAREST, Hibernia. 





“Morris County, N. J. 


KIDNEY WORT 











SOMETHING NEW. 


Mrs. Langtry sent by mail for ten cents. 

SERPENTS’ EGGS.—A wonderful and amus- 
ing toy for young and old. Set onend on a plate 
and light; perfectly safe...Each, box holds one 
dozen eggs. A box sent by mails, 10 cents; six 
boxes 50 cents. Address, 








W. E. CLARK, 21 Park + ¥.. 
$66 Bag TE Re 


MES. LANGTRY.—A beautiful photograph of 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 





3,000 COPIES SOLD. 
- AGENTS WANTED rich'wew soox 


TREASURY OF SONG 


* Full ine gems.”—F. L. Rob’ 
Three aon passes want ,¥. Sauce itisa grand 
&c., free. 


Radree ARD BROS. 
Address HUBBARD 
WE W. 1000 more BO 





ANT 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. 
THIRTY 


-THREE YEARS 


ftreduction by Gen. This 
~~ work was Moen | for by Pres't Arthur, Gen. tng neat 

d Aundreds of eminent men, and is ane, is inderees ae 
Valuable and Thar ling book ever 


Stak elites as mi Fane 
to A. Di Wom Tay 











& 





New an 
“Te 


at enc ’ 

ts W ted for 

NAVAL jst B ATTLES. 

great Sea fights of the 
edical ‘Director SuIPPENS U., 

MeCuRDY & Co., 632 Chestnut _ *phitblclphia Pee Pa. 





works of character; 
ens, selling st: a ed 
Garretson & 


Ce. 66 N. Fourth St., 


BUSINESS ferericce 


$25 to a week is now being made, introducing 

e Tiffany’snew book. Eminent critics say ofits it: 

“It is full of choicest wit and soundest wisdom. 

J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your house honor.” 

—Hon, J. W. Forney. ‘ /tis a sw ume.”’— 

Howard Crosby, D. D. “It contains the arias 

gems of literature.” —Robt. Lowey, D.D. 

more valuable or beautiful volume was ever onal ° 

—Journal of Education. [t is a wonderfully 

or pa oe A certain success = yt ee ag 
iculars and pomple pages. 

HU ARD BROS., 723 Chestuut St., Philadelphia 


@ r0 reo imR ye 


Brtin the School-Room. 


MOIST WATER COLORS, 


AGENTS Wanted %; “~ Books & ai Bibles 
fniindciphiay Be 








FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

We offer for sale the box of English Moist 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
above, to teachers and schools desiring a reliable 
set of water colors, with box, brushes, etc., for a 
ourgide and white on inside. It has two covers, 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, 80 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors are 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin tray. 
Three good brushes of different sizes complete 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
‘the Society of Arts in England for popular use, 
and thousands are in use in that country. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction toschools for dozen boxes. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
To 
LADIES! 


Cinde for our CELE- 
eet nu 















low price. The box is of tin, japanned black on |. 


which when open afford ample room for mixing }, 





NEW ENCLAND 


Conservatroy of Music. 


ret SRS nie nies by noted 
P ting and Model- 





ve ES, ( 
ce) cathe actian 8. R. 


RY. 

HOME Accom ODATIONS, for 550 
fom Ay —— in 

DAY AND , hea NG Ciaswes, Students may 


£'youRe now. 
URGEE, rankiin Sauer, Boston. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Rasehteetied Treaty One Yous The first in the 
women ; yn preparatory ant hy eee dea 
 —— <u wey build- 

a’ a a 
ing for music and art, ample co! ‘ "GP aleitrent de. 


of deserving studen' 
Dean, Registrar. SL CALDWELL DDE 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


ately purge arsuing its work, ie now apd clo. 
cess: P wor new e- 
cently Tobnished d buildi ding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
Liens at all times may be received, and enter the 
classes for which they are are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned from the trance. 
While a full classical and col 
commended, yet one practical and elective m: 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. 8: 
attention bY oven to music and re ae. 
uages, P) or Circulars or pr a 
ere, wuts poutenes 3 the: 


W. 40th St,. N. Y RCHARD. 





48 








ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TEAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. Will admit one om fro: 
ov. 9th, 1882 to on. 1883, sen f 
cular of Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, 1S8t., near Woh, 
Washington, D.C. References Hon. John.Baton 
U.8. Com. of Ed., Washington, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


e-- ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt, Hol- 
yoke Lp ra Bs gery ie, 2 ree ‘of study re fourth 
‘ear opens > . urse 
gen oy 





ed: draulic passenger r; “Hoard and 
Tuition, $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


INE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 
cor. Canal; “L” Station lished 1849.) 
e’s Uptown College, 1313 way, 34th 8t., 
Seal siden Reatard 
an taug eep) tal an 
Mati ndence and all Eng- 
Branches ; a 


Writing 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, ———e 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly sdvaneed in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF «MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
My ingnowned Music Schon} offers the accumu- 
vantages of years of su opera- 
rps of Professors, numbers over 
torty of the ablest in the cow 
B.—The New York Conservatory, the eb 
Chartered Conservato 
entirely separate and ct from all other 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
The offices are open daily from 9 a.m. till 16 
Pp. M., for the x pocorn and classification , 4 the 























pupils. an date ot ny ph 4 time, terms 
commencing 5 te of en’ 
N ORISWOL LD, President. 
RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES, 
xia French and German 
eo for young ladies. No 13 East = 
d Madison —, 
New york City. Full Coll § an 
Tw year commences, 
Sept. 1882 
HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


ain RENEWER 


ada| to cure 
was the at pre a pertecty ay 


oe taded or or r to its natural color, and 
youthful t had — ms, but 
none have 80 fully met all the req ments 4 


for the treatment VA-at 5 the —— scalp.” 
Hair REewEn has favor, and 


——— 13 every quarter of of the 
. c fulfilment of bring 
wo erty fF fe ae eek - b ap 
feesaseeastgaeninasee 
ables them forward. a new, and 
re act AS ae, but romain a long 
‘which makes its fase'® matter of economy 
8 5 
Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE 
WHISKERS 
wa) change the beard toa natural 
Saray east 8 ta oom 
PREPARED BY 





RP. HALL & yaa 












The School Journal. 








T 


Entered ut the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as SECOND CLAss MATTER. 


Eatablished 1870. 
The School Fournal. 


| A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. K=¥LLOGG, Editor. 


——) ; 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Edueativnal Publishers, 
21 Park Prace, New York 
camellias 
is TERMS, 
‘$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
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New York, March 31, 1883. 
THE 
Scholar's Companion 
FOR MARCH 


is full of bright, interesting reading for school-room ex- 
ercise and home amusement or instruction. There are 
two illustrated stories, ‘‘ The Little Wire Mouse-Trap,” 
by J. Rathbone, and “ Charles Bentham,” by John R. 
Dennis... There is also a pretty stery by Hazel Shepard 
under the odd title of ‘‘ Copernicus Graski.” Various 
accounts are given of curious facts, anecdotes of men 
and things, and several interesting talks about manners 
and ways, such as ‘‘ Saying No,” ‘‘ What to Take Care 
Of,” by R. S. Grey, a dialogue on “ Slang,” and Harold 
Stanton’s little paper, ‘“‘ Why Joe Was Popular.” There 
are biographical! sketches of Rossini, the musician, and 
Jaurez, the great Mexican statesman. The Traveler's 
Tale’ this month is about Cairo in Egypt, and Miss 
Watermun’s ** Famous Battle” isthat of St. Quentin. 
Beside these contents there is ‘** What is an Etching,” 
‘‘London Cavs,” ‘‘ The Rothsehilds,” ** Arabs,” ‘‘ Per- 
fumes,’ and a number of other articles of interest to all 

ng people, not to k of the School-Room, Letter 
Son cnd Writing Club, which are very important fea- 
tures to many of the young subseribers, 
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Own May i, we shall have ready “TALKs 
on TEACHING” by F. W. Parker. This 1s the 
title of the lectures given last summer at the 
Martha’s Vineyard Institute. It will be very 
popular ; order at once ; by mail $1.00. 

[It is full of the “Quincy Ideas.” 





THERE -will be a call for men and women 
this summer to give instruction in the teach- 
er’s institutes. Not every teacherin a high 
or union school can do this. Those who can 
should spec ally fit themselves and let it be 
known. Those who are seeking places as 
teachers in institutes should let us know, as 
shall be besieged by and-by for names. 





THE next meeting of the New York State 
Association will be held at Lake George. It 
is expected that the railroad arrangements 
will be such as will bring together a great 
number of the teachers. The National As- 
sociation will be held July 9, 10, 11, at Sara- 
toga ; the American Institute the 11th, 12th, 
13th, at the White Mountains. Now when 
shall the New York teachers hold their 
meeting ? 





WHEN a man does a good work in his 
county as school superintendent, what is his 
reward ? Generally he is ‘‘shelved” and some 
one less particular gets the position. When 
@ man has learned the business he is told, 
*‘you have had the office long enough, give 
place to some one else.” Rotation in office 
for county superintendent is considered the 
right thing. No matter how good the man is, 
he must give way, so that some struggling 
republican or democrat may be fed. This is 
a great country ! Such an use ofthe school 
money is robbery of the publictreasury. Put 
in the present incumbentif he is a good man, 
again and again, and when you get done 
with him, retire him. 





THE address of Rev. Dr. Morgan L. Dix 
adverse to the “‘higher education” of women, 
has caused a good deal of mirth. The higher 
education of women being an accomplished 
fact, the newspapers have nothing to say in 
the way of argument. The following dog- 
gerel is quite popular ; it is put in the mouth 
of the reverend lecturer : 

“Of all the modern woman's cries, 
The worst abomination— 

Quite sacrilegious in my eyes— 
Is ‘higher education | 

As year by year the men advance 
In various kinds of knowledge, 

She claims the right to have a chance, 
And wants to go to college ! 

Dear me! dear me! what can we say 
Except, ‘I'll see you later ?” 

Not this day, but some other day, 
We may co-educate her.” 





A most important step has been talsen by 
the Board of Education in Philadelphia. They 
have invited James McAllister, now Super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee schools, to super- 
intend the schools of their city. Of the 
fitness of this gentleman all are aware ; he is 
emphatically a live man; he attends edu- 





cational associations ; believes in educational 
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journals ; believes in educational progress. 
The schodls of Milwaukee are in a most 
flourishing condition. A correspondent of 
the JouRNAL lately visited them and speaks 
of them in enthusiastic terms. We believe 
the schools of Philadelphia have entered on 
a new stage of progress. We congratulate 
the teachers and the citizens. Supt. McAl- 
lister has not been chosen as a figure-head. 
They mean business in Philadelphia ; there 
is a mountain of work to be done there. The 
salary, $5,000, is none too large forthe héavy 
tasks that this Superintendent will be re- 
quired to perform. 





IMPROVING PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 





That public sentiment in behalf of educa- 
tion needs improving, all concede. There is 
a general feeling that education isa good 
thing, but that it is necessary. that it is 
man’s birthright, that itis a duty to educate 
as much as to feed a child, are not yet fixed 
deep and permanent in the public mind. 
What shall be done? Shall we wait for the 
formation of public sentiment. Rev. F. A. 
Noble well says : 

‘Paul did not wait for public sentiment to sup- 
port him in preaching the Gospel ; he went to work 
and made public sentimi nt. Richard Cobden did 
not wait for public sentiment to be well defined 
and clamorous before he began his agitation for 
corn-law repeal ; he set out solitary and alone, and 
winning John Bright and a few other able men to 
his side he traversed the land, planning, speaking, 
agitating. He created a public sentiment before 
which Sir Robert Peel and the whole tory party 
were only as so much chaff before the wind.  Bis- 
mark did not wait for public sentiment to push 
him to the task of unifying and solidifying Ger- 
many ; he pushed the people and brought them to 
his own mind. The heroic Garibaldi did not wait ; 
he saw clearly what ought to be done to redeem 
Italy from the thralldom of the Pope and make it 
a nation amongst nations, and he threw himself 
into the breach and led the way to victory. The 
dead Gambetta did not wait; he took the people in 
their hour of despair and trained them into hope; 
when they were in confusion, and organized them ; 
when parties were plotting and dethroned dynasties 
were scheming for reinstatement, and made France 
a republic. Neal Dow did not wait for public sen- 
timent to support him in his demand for prohibi- 
tion. Month after month, year after year, he and 
his faithful co-workers wrought at the business of 
making public sentiment, and they did it. Public 
sentiment does not make itself; public sentiment 
does not move forward of itself. When théfe isa 
‘vigorous public sentiment on any question of morals 
it is because somebody has taken an advanced po- 
sition and educated and drawn the people up to it.” 


WHAT OBJECTS ARE WE AIMING AT? 








It is very important that the teachers have 
objects of some largeness in view—objects 
that are a little broader than that every 
pupil shall sit just so straight and whisper 
just so little. In tithing “the mint, the anise 
and the cummin” great principles have been 
forgotten. Let us: look at some of these. 

1. Professional fitness of teachers, That 
any man can keep a school is the belief of 
probably nine-tenths of the American people; 





to say that one-half of the teachers believe 
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it, would be too mild a statement altogether. 
If teaching is that good and great thing it 
is popularly said to be, then any and every- 
body is not fit to undertake it) We may as 
well come to a conclusion on this point. The 
man or woman who would teach must be 
specially prepared for the work. 


Let us put this as the first in the objects} 


we shall aimat. It is true, if we succeed in 
establishing as a principle, that none shall 
teach but those who have special prepara- 
tion, many a young fellow will be obliged 
to seek some other occupation to raise a little 
money to start himself in life; many a young 
girl will earn the money for her wedding outfit 
elsewhere than in theschool room. But this 
disgrace, this abomination has lasted long 
enough ; sc long as it exists so long will the 
profession be scorned, remuneration be 
scanty, and the poorest, instead of the best 
intellects be engaged in this noblest of 'em- 
ployments. 

The most staunch opponents to the change 
we propose, are the teachers themselves. If 
they had taken the matter up twenty-five 
years ago, the teacher’s profession would be 
on as good a footing as the lawyer’s, the 
physician’s, and the clergyman’s. The 
normal schools were opposed by teachers ; 
that all teachers should be certified by nor- 
mal school authorities as competent could 
not pass at any teacher’s association, county 
or State. And yet this is the only solid 
ground there is. 

2. Improving the Condition of Education. 
«This object has been almost entirely over- 
looked. The teacher has been busy with his 
school or class, and has had no horizon. This 
must be changed. (a) Enlightening the 
public. (b) Permanence in office. What a 
wastefulness of effort on the teacher’s part 
and on the pupils by this changing of teach- 
er! (c) Uniformity in courses of study. (d) 
Diplomas to all who finish the common school 
course. (e) Better wages. (jf) Better houses, 
furniture and sunitary arrangements. 

Let the teachers unite and consider these 
subjects. : 


+ 
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N. Y. STATE ASSOCIATION. 








The attendance at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is a variable quantity. The attendance depends 
very much on the place where it is held, and on 
the inducements held out in the way of excursions. 
But what strikes any one who has observed the 
gatherings year after year is, that certain counties 
are scantily represented this year that one or two 
years ago were well represented. And again, that 
certain counties are not represented at all. 

At the last meeting (1882) at Yonkers, last sum- 
mer, there were 294 members. Of these Westches- 
ter contributed 91; New York, 27; Albany, 22; 
Orange, 17; Onondaga, 14; Tompkins, 13: Kings, 
12; Oswego, 12; Queens, 11; Putnam, 11; Monroe, 
10; Dutchess, 9; Montgomery, 9; Schenectady, 8; 
Chemung, Essex, Rensellaer, Saratoga, Steuben, 
Suffolk, Ulster, each 6; Chenango, Columbia, Jef- 
ferson, Otsego, Wayne each 5; Ontario, Madison, 
Greene, each 4; Alleghany, Broome, Chautauqua, 
Certland, Delaware, Herkimer, Schoharie each 38; 
Cayuga, Erie, Lewis, Oneida, ‘Tioga, each 2; Cata- 
raugus, Clinton, Fulton, Genessee, Richmond, St. 
Lawrence, Sullivan, Warren, Washington, Yates, 
each 1; Franklin, Hamilton, Livingston, Niagara, 
Orleans, Schuyler, Seneca, Wyoming, each 0. 

Four counties, Weschester (the county in which 
the Association was held), Albany, New York, and 
Kings sent 152, more than a majority of the whole. 
The 27 from N. Y. were mainly book agents. Albany 
22,'Cortland 8, St. Lawrence 1,Chautaugna 3, Living- 
ston 0, Monroe 10, Oswego 12, Erie 2, are the coun- 


ty homes of normal schools—but it was specially 
easy and cheap to get from Albany to Yonkers, 
which may account for the 22 from that county. 
Again, Erie 2, has a great city in it, Buffalo; Che- 
mung’6, has Elmira; Oneida 2\(Utica); Ontario 4, 
(Canandaigua); Broome 3, (Binghampton); Dutch- 
ess 9, (Poughkeepsie); Kings 12, (Brooklyn); St. 
Lawrence 1, (Ogdensburg); Renssalaer 6, (Troy). 
Now of the 30,000 teachers in the State, less than 
one in ten were members. Shall we blame them ? 
I for one do not. What is there in one general 
association to invite more than one in ten? In fact, 
one in ten is a very fair attendance when we reflect 
that many were at quite an expense. It is 
evident if the State Association wants to live, it 
must have something to live for. Has it an ob- 
ject? If it has, whatis that object? Very few 
who meet think there is any other object than to 
hear some ‘‘ papers” read and see friends. But 
there should be a higher, anobler object. There is 
something for the State Association to do; it is 
this: It should dedicate -itself to the improvement 
of the schools of the State. Perhaps this was the 
original intention, if so it has been lost sight of. It 
cannot do this without taking into its confidence 
all of the teachers of the State. This must be done, 
and to accomplish it the teachers must be repre- 
sented at the State Association. 

(1.) Let every County Association elect three 
times as many delegates as there are members of 
Assembly in his Assembly district, one to hold office 
for one year, one for two years, and one for three 
years. Let the County Association determine which 
shall hold for one, two and three years, and give a 
certificate to each one. 

(2.) Let each association send up by resolution 
or otherwise such subjects as it wishes discussed. 
(3.) Let each County Association assess on each 
teacher one-hundreth of one per cent. on his sala- 
ry, for the expenses—to be spent in hiring a per- 
manent secretary, and in printing the reports. 

Of course this will require a change in the Con- 
stitution; but notice of this was given a tYonkers, 
by Prof. J. Dorman Steele. 

Let every friend of education get ready to act at 
Lake George this summer on this vital question. 
A. M. K. 


+ 





For the ScHoon JOURNAL. 
THE (SO-CALLED) LOWEST CLASSES. 


By A. J.S. 

In ungraded schools the first care of the teach- 
er should be to see that the youngest children 
are pleasantly and suitably employed. Too often 
they are left to follow their own devices while the 
teacher is occupied with the older pupils, who are 
deemed more worthy of attention. 

Generally there is no system or regularity about 
the primary lessons. If there is any spare time a 
hurried lesson is given; if not, it is put off ‘‘untila 
more convenient season.” Now, if necessity com- 
pels anyone to put off, it should be some of the ad- 
vanced pupils whose self-reliance ought to be en- 
couraged, and by whom a great amount of work 
can be done without the constant attention of the 
teacher. The evil arising from neglecting the little 
ones, does not lie in their not learning to read or 
write in as short a time as they might; that defi- 
ciency could be made up later; but they acquire 
habits of idleness, inattention and mischief, which 
retard or prevent their progress as they grow older, 
and frequently cling to them through life. 

The amount of knowledge acquired during the 
first few years of school-life is of slight importance 
compared with the habits of mind formed. The 
primary class lessons should be short, but occurr- 
ing frequently enough to keep the children wide- 
awake. Ina school of twenty-five or thirty pupils, 
ten or fifteen minutes five or six times a day, is 
about all the time that can be devoted to the pri- 
mary classes. 

The primary reading lessons ought to be the first 
given. A two minute reading lesson, with some of 
of the sentences left on the blackboard, will keep 
the primary class occupied during the other reading 
lessons. I have seen more than one program on 





which the fifth or sixth reader class was first, then 


fourth and so on down. How the little ones em- 
ployed themselves while waiting their turn I do 
not know, but I imagine they gave the teacher 
more trouble by their restlessness, than if they had 
been provided with work first. 





A TEACHER'S DEATH. 


The N.Y. Observer gives us a view of that emin- 
ent teacher, President Paul A: Chadbourne, on his 
death-bed. As President of Williams College he 
was a power to influence young men, and he well 
improved his opportunity. He died Feb. 23; he 
was sick ten days. During his sickness, from time 
time, as he was able to speak, he made many re- 
marks like the following: 

‘Oh, what a blessing, that in TH1s world there is 
no immortality.” 

When his family came he smiled on them, and 
said: ‘‘ My cup runneth over.” “When asked if it 
was because they had come, he said, *‘ For every- 
thing.” 

His thirst had been terriffic, but only afew drops 
at a time could be given him. 

When he knew that he was going to die, he said 
to the doctor, ‘‘ Now give me a little water of this 
earthly paradise to drink.” 

To his son he said: ‘“What more can I say to you, 
than my mother said to me when she lay dying ?” 
He then repeated her instructions for a holy life. 

Later, when he knew all hope had gone, he said: 
‘Go right on—doing for me just the same, pray 
and work.” 

One day he lay in a semi-conscious condition, 
with eyes half-closed and breathing heavily, the 
doctors giving no hope of his speaking again, and 
the family thinking every hour would be the last. 
At length he was able to swallow a few drops, and 
his wife repeated the text: ‘‘Thanks be to God 
which gives us the victory through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The parched lips answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Sud- 
denly, all his strength of thought and utterance re- 
turned, and those looking at him steadfastly beheld 
his face as it had been the face of an angel. And 
he spoke of the wonders of God’s universe, and of 
the plan of salvation. Visions passed before him 
of God’s glory and Christ’s love—of heaven. His 
voice was like a silver trumpet—loud, clear, won- 
derful; it would have filled a church, as he exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘Oh, the agony of Calvary! My God ! was it 
for one? Yes, for one, but sufficient for all !” ‘‘Oh, 
my God! give me strength to show forth thy 
glory !” ‘‘Oh, the blessedness of hearing Christ, 
say, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ and this is possi- 
ble for every one!” ‘‘Is it possible that Jam about 
to be permitted to join in that new song!” and he 
chanted, ‘‘Worthy the Lamb.” Texts were re- 
peated to him, and he responded, or joined in them. 
One said to him, ‘‘There shall be no more pain,” 
and like a response, he answered, ‘‘No pain-—no 
sorrow,” ‘‘No sorrow,” ‘‘No crying—no disap- 
pointment”—‘“‘ Perfect rest”—‘‘Perfect rest”—‘“‘But 
perfect activity.” ‘*Oh, yes”--‘‘ No tears.” Again 
he said, with smiles, ‘‘ No tears in heaven.” Dr. 
Woodbridge knelt and prayed, and President Chad- 
bourne followed him perfectly, and joining in the 
prayer with shouts of joy and triumph. He recog- 
nized those about him, and drew hisson’s face to 
his lips and kissed him, and kissed the others of 
his family. The glory filled the room. Then he 


fell again into deep sleep, which lasted until his 
death—the next noon. 
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COLLEGES AND ATHLETICS.—President McCosh, 
of Princeton College, in his address to the stu- 
dents, called attention to the fact that there was 
too much athletics in the colleges, and not enough 
of brain work. He said that one was impressed 
with the fact that in strolling about the colleges of 
the country nothing can be heard about educational 
matters, and the subject of books seldom enters 
the minds of the students, but athletic sports occu 
py their whole time and attention. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in erecting colleges, and thou- 
sands of dollars are yearly spent in sending young 
men to these schools of learning and keeping them 








there. One too often hears of the progress of the 
classes in boat-racing or winninga gameofbase-ball. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


Written arithmetic is the arithmetic of to-day. 
In their relative positions mental arithmetic is first 
in order; it is the real arithmetic. Written arith- 
metic is, and should be considered, only as an aid 
to memory, not employing mental arithmetic, as 
pupils are unable to analyze or explain properly 
the written example worked out on slate or black- 
board; unable even to keepin mind that mental 
arithmetic is the arithmetic, and written arithme- 
tic merely an aid to memory when the numbers be- 
come too large, or the process too complicated to 
be carried in the mind. 

RXAMPLE. 

§ miles + } furlongs + § rods = ? 

$} mile = §x8 fur. = 4? fur. —4¢ fur. +§=—4}. 

$ fur. —§ x 40 rds. —*4° rds, =26§ rds. + {=27}. 

jrds, —} x Y yds. —2} yds. 

¥yds. —} x3 ft. — ft. —2} feet. 

} ft. —}x12in. Y in. —3 inches. 

The figures above are only to be looked at asa 
short-hand record of mental transaction. They 
must be put down neatly, orderly, readily, and 
accurately. To be sure the pupil understands that 
record questions are needed. The pupil is bene- 
fitted by the mental exercises, not by solving the 
problem. On the solution of a problem like the 
above, many questions will be asked. An exam- 
ple is what? What is required? Name of highest 
denominanator? Lowest? What denominator 
between? What is done with the miles? Why / 
etc., etc., etc. 

The pupil solving the question should be riddled 
with questions. Of course there are other solu- 
tions, but the above is the most compact. 





Vor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
OPENING EXERCISES. 


It may be laid down as a rule that the school 
should be opened with suitable exercises each day. 
The réasons are. (1) The school is magnified in 
the eyes of the pupils by the exercises. The 
ceremonies that attend the dedication of an 
edifice, the opening of Congress or Parliament 
are long remembered; there is a subtle value and 
importance reflected on all who participate. (2) 
There is a grand opportunity to influence the minds 
of the pupils towards the great objects for which 
they assemble. 

The habit of having suitable exercises is one 
usually so firmly fixed that the pupils feel lost 
without them; great aid may be got from these 
exercises if they are suitable in kind, length, etc. 
The teacher should consider the subject very care- 
fully. These exercises will be either moral, re- 
ligious, literary or musical; sometimes they are 
religious-literary, or literary-musical. Circum- 
stances vary so much that the teacher must adapt 
the exercises to them. In some schools reading the 
Scriptures is required, in some merely tolerated, in 
some forbidden. 

Moral Exercises. That teacher who can cultivate 
the moral side of the pupils’ nature should do it; 
not all are able to do this. There can be a great 
good done by studying the truth that is to be 
taught. The teacher will find many ways of enforc- 
ing its application by reading from the Scripture, 
by prayer, by ancedotes, by songs. 

Religious Eaercises. It is more common in 
schools to rely on religious exercises; a chapter of 
the Bible is read, a hymn is a sung and a prayer is 
offered. Some read a few verses and sing or chant 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Literary Exercises. Some teachers in order to 
avoid sectarian difficulties read a few verses in the 
Bible and then call for extracts from the great 
writers; singing usually closes these exercises. 

Musical Exercises. Some teachers adopt the plan 
of singing several pieces, beginning with devotional 
hymns and ending with secular songs. 

It is a great and fatal mistake to make the exer- 
cises long or in any way tedious; if they become 
monotenous they lose their influence. Let not the 








teacher suppose that good will be obtained no mat- 
ter what the exercises are; this is poor reasoning. 
For primary children not over five minutes; for 
advanced pupils ten minutes is enough. Let them 
wish they were longer rather than shorter. 

Illustrations. Suppose the school consists of 
several departments. (1) At nine o’clock exactly 
a bell is struck; the other classes rise and march 
towards the main room; (or they have assembled 
in the main room as they have arrived at the 
school) as they march in the piano sounds a march, 
or the pupils sing a gathering song. (2) Without 
waiting the entire school join in a hymn—one 
verse. (3) The teacher reads a few verses from 
the Bible. (4) Prayer by the teacher, or all 
unite in saying the Lord’s Prayer. (5) All sing 
a verse of a hymn. (6) All sing some verses of 
a secular song. (7) The visiting classes with- 
draw. : 

To make these exercises pleasant and profitable 
the pupils must be, trained to march in quietly and 
promptly; the pupils must know what is to be 
done ana be able to do it well. All delays, con- 
fusion and failures destroy the influence of the 
opening exercises. It is no time for scolding. 
Scolding is never to be done in school and above all 
never at.opening exercises. Especially, must there 
be no scolding of those who are absent by reason 
of tardiness! It is no uncommon thing for the 
teacher to scold the punctual ones for the faults of 
the tardy ones ! 

Time. The one verse of a hymn will take one 
minute; the reading of a few verses from the Bible 
will take three minutes; the reciting of the Lord’s 
Prayer will take one minute; another hymn will 
take one minute; singing will take five minutes. 
All this demands promptness, and to secure it the 
singing books should be on the desk and the 
figures marking the page of the music put on the 
blackboard. By this means there is no need of a 
word being said by the teacher. 

Suppose the teacher is in charge of a country 
school, the same plan should be pursued. The call 
bell is struck and without waiting; the opening 
hymn is begun and then the other parts of the 
exercises follow. If pupils enter during the exer- 
cises they should sit or stand near the door, until 
they are finished. It may seem that this ritual 
may tend to monotony; but it is better that the 
pupils know the exercises and take an active part 
in them, even, if they are repeated morning after 
morning, than that they go halting and hesitating 
over new pieces. 

Order of Exercises. Let each pupil have a card 
on which may be written as follows: 

Hymn. 
. Scripture. 
. Prayer. 
Hymn. 
. Singing. 

. Notices. 

Then let the teacher during the day practice on 
some suitable hymns and have the words written 
on the blackboard and copied. Such hymns as 
“Once more the light of day I see,” ‘Children 
join your God to bless,” “This moring Lord at- 
tend,” ‘‘Father once more let grateful praise,” 
‘“When morning in loveliness shines o’er the earth,” 
etc., are appropriate. The numbers of these in their 
books can be indicated by figures on the black- 
board. In this way the exercises will go briskly 
forward. 

The Pupils. It will be seen that the pupils assist 
in all these exercises but one: so'ne teachers have 
the pupils read alternate verses in the Bible with 
them. If the pupils assemble to hear the teacher read 
Scriptures, pray and give a lecture, they cannot be 
blamed if they lose their interest. If a pupil plays 
on the piano or organ so much the better. 

Monotony. In order to prevent monotony let new 
pieces be Jearned. A dozen hymns well learned will 
afford considerable variation. If the exercises are 
well performed, if the singing etc., is done with 
energy and life, monotony is not likely to creep in. 
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T hings of special interest. A wise teacher will 
not.end up the exercise with a prosy lecture, or 
sermon. Let him do as little talking as possible, 








reflecting that the pupils have heard him before. 
(a) Let some one be got in who can speak short and 
pithily. (b) Let some pupil deliver a declamation 
on which he has been well drilled. (c) Leta pupil 
give some account of events. (d) Let the teacher 
make some experiment or tell some pertinent aneo- 
dote. 

As the exercises are really opening exercises and 
must be short and varied, it is far better to take 
time in the middle of the forenoon to give a special 
moral lesson than to undertake it at this period. 
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MAXIMS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


As is the teacher, so is the school. 
Be what you wish your pupils to be. 
Convinve your pupils that you believe in educa- 
tion. 
Do nothing to lower a pupil’s self-respect. 
Earnestness will make even a dull study interest- 
ing. 

Fasten every principle by frequent repetition. 

Gentleness, justice and firmness are the essentials 
of influence. 

Have no pets or favorites. 

It is what a child does for himself and by him- 
self that educates him. 

Justice must be the basis of all rules. 

Know what you propose to teach. 

Let your pupils see that you would do as you re- 
quest them to do if in their places. 

Monotony in school means the end of usefulness. 

Never punish pupils, or even speak to pupils 
when angry. 

One chief purpose of instruction is to create and 
foster a zeal for study. 

Politeness in the teacher secures politeness in the 
pupil. 

Questions should follow each other in a natural 
manner. 

Resistance is due to ignorance or the human 
will. 

Success in government turns on the deft presen- 
tation of motive. 

The best government reaches its ends indirectly. 

Unite firmness and good nature. 

Verbal reproduction attests only accuracy of 
memory. 
Whether a subject yields discipline to the pupil, 
depends on the manner in which it is taught. 
Youth leves those who sympathize with and un- 
derstand it. 
Zealis indispensable. 
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MERIT MARKS. 


By H. A. L. 

(This method has been used with success in a grammar school, 
and in all the 7 of a training school. It is give en with the hope 
that others will impart methods they have found successful.) 

I cll the merit marks “extras,” or “‘ half-holiday 
marks.” I tell the children that each day when 
I see that they have honestly tried to do their work 
in the best manner, to refrain from whispering 
and disturbing the school, I shall give each one of 
them an ‘‘extra.” When a child has obtained fifty 
he shall have a half-holiday. 

Usually the names of all the children are writ- 
ten on the blackboard. As the ‘“‘ extras” are earn- 
ed they are placed after the name of the child. I 
generally use colored crayon, and make a tiny ob- 
lique cross for the mark. If cramped for black- 
board room, I use an oblique line inclining toward 
left for one mark, and one inclining toward right 
for another, thus forming the ‘‘cross” by two marks. 
The interest of the children is greater when the 
record is kept on the blackboard, than when it ix 
kept in the teacher’s desk. It is well, however, for 
the teacher to keep a record in a book also. 

The half-holiday is manuged as follows: The 
child comes to school as usual. Soon after school 
opens the teacher announces that such a child has 
earned fifty ‘‘extras,” and therefore can have a 
half-holiday. She then dismisses the child for the 
rest of the session. If the pupil wishes to wait till 
some companion has also earned the holiday, he i 





allowed to do so. 
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The system can. be, varied in numerous ways. | 
Sometimes it is best to have the number of marks 
necessary for a half holiday so small, that a child 
can earn two such holidays in the term. The num- 
ber of marks would of course be limited by the 
length of the term. Iaim to have the number so 
large that the child must be nearly perfect through 
the term, but small enough so that necessary ab- 
sence shall not preclude the pos.ibility of gaining 
the half-holiday, Another reason for not making 
the number of marks equal to the number of days 
in term is, that children may fail once, twice, or 
even more times in their efforts ‘‘to be good,” and 
seeing that all) hope of the half-holiday is gone, 
they may give up all effort and say ‘‘it’s no use.” 

By this system all the children have an equal 
chance, and trying is rewarded. Many a child 
honestly tries, but often h's poor little efforts go un- 
rewarded, alas! too often unrecognized, and dis- 
couraged, he ceases ‘‘to try,” and perhaps becomes 
the scourge of the school. What greater joy or 
reward for the teacher than that look in the child’s 
face when he discovers that ‘‘ teacher” sees and re- 
wards his little, often desperate, efforts to ‘be 
good !” 

It is really wonderful to see the amouut of self- 
control the little people exercise to gain the coveted 
“extra.” In one room of my training-school the 
teacher entirely broke up whispering by this sys- 
tem. I believe she marked the slate-work with let- 
ters,—“‘G” for good; ‘‘P” for poor; ‘‘ B” for bad. 
The winners of the letter ‘‘G” if also *‘good” in other 
respects, received an “extra.” So anxious were 
they to get the mark, that they would work on, 
perfectly oblivious to their surroundings, and, of 
course, did not feel an inclination to whisper. They 
were ‘‘too busy.” 

All the schools in which this system have been 
tried were inmanufacturing towns, and many of the 
children had to work except on school-days, hence, 
this half-holiday was a treat to them, and earnestly 
desired by all. 

There ought to be other rewards for the ‘‘extras;’ 
some place of honor in the school-room; ‘‘captain 
of the ranks” in marching out, etc., but I believe, 


Mr. Editor, you asked for ‘‘experience” and not 
‘‘theory,” so I gave my plan. 





THINGS TO TEBL THE SCHOLARS. 


By his will Gustave Dore directed that his pic- 
tures and sculpture should be sold on the expira- 
tion of two years after his death. He has left a 
great picture, just completed, which he called ‘‘The 
Vale of Tears.” 

DESTRUCTION OF ANTS.—The Tropical Agricul- 
turist says:.. Take a white china plate and spread 
a thin cov@Sng of common lard over it; place it on 
the floor or shelf infested by the troublesome in- 
sects, and you will be pleased with the result. Every 
morning set the trap again. 

Proressor Schliemann’s house is one of the sights 
of Athens. It is built of white marble and adorned 
with numerous statues of the same material. He 
and his wife talk ancient Greek together, and have 
called their two children Andromache and Agamem- 
non. Around the professor circulates a large body 
of erudite Germans. 


A Curious Casz.—A foreign exchange tells this 
curious story: A traveller in British Guiana, in 
accordance with custom, took a draught from the 
stem of one of the water holding plants which 
thrive in forests. Later he took a ‘‘nip” of rum for 
his stomach’s sake. Unfortunately, the liquid he 
had been imbibing was the sap of the india rubber 
tree, which has the peculiarity of coagulating and 
hardening in alcohol. The rum performed its part, 
and the poor fellow’s internal organs became 
literally sealed up with india rubber, the result 
being that he died. 

LIGHT PENETRATION IN WATER.—Professor Forel, 
practising with the albumenized paper of photog- 
raphers, reached the conclusion that lighé cannot 
penetrate water to a greater depth than cow 125 
” feet. More recently, however, some more censi- 
tive plates have been exposed at a depth of 300 foo" 
under water, and the traces of light. were dis- 
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.tinctly left on the plates. Light must therefore 
penetrate clear water at least 300 feet, while rays 
80 feeble as to escape detection by any known 
means; and yet so powerful as to exert an in- 
fluence upon some forms of sub-aqueous life, may 
reach still greater depths. 

InpDIGENOUs PoTaToEs.—Mr. John E. Lemmon, a 
member of the California Academy of Sciences, has 
recently returned from a botanical excursion of 
several months in the range of rugged mountains 
in Arizona, along the Mexican frontier. He made 
a discovery of two or three varieties of nafive in- 
digenous potatoes, some of which were growing in 
mountain meadows, whose surrounding peaks were 
10,000, feet above the level of the sea. The speci- 
mens were about as large as walnuts, and they 
were to be distributed among careful cultivators, 
who will experiment with them for a number of 
years, to see what can be made of them. The 
original home of the potato has long been a matter 
of dispute, but we now know ,where one home is to 
a certainty. It is among the probabilities that from 
these Arizona tubers will come in a new ard vigor- 
ous race of potatoes, to take the place of the short- 
lived varieties now grown. 


LESSONS IN THINKING. 


THE PRIMARY CLASS 
By A. Rogsrr, Newark, N. J. 
I use alphabet blocks and a variety of toys, 
placed on a table before theclass A pupil, for exam- 
ple, holds upa block with the letter ‘‘ U” before 








the class. One pupilsays: ‘‘U stands for umbrel- 


la. If Ihave five umbrellas and I buy four more, 
T'll have nine umbrellas, somebody takes two, I’ll 
have seven left.” Class in chorus, say ‘‘ Correct,” 
or ‘‘Incorrect,” as the case may be. Perhaps a 
block is first held up, then a toy, and then a story 
is made up concerning them, or a statement is 
made about a toy wagon, as, ‘‘My papa hitched 
four horses té one wagon, and six horses to another 
wagon; four ran away with one wagon, there were 
six left with the other wagon.” The blocks I also 
use for language lesson in this manner: Every 
child receives six blocks. SometimesI give one 
child six with the letter ‘‘B,” to see how many 
things he or she can think of beginning with that 
letter. Then the child makes sentences, and puts 
that word in the sentence. For example: ‘B” 
stands for butter-fly, ‘‘I caughta butterfly.” ‘“B” 
stands for ball, ‘‘A boy can play base-ball.” I al- 
low them to make as many sentences as the words 
they can think of, then they write these sentences 
in little blank-books. It is surprising to me to 
see what the objects suggest to the pupil. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


By F. H. B. 
FOR DECLAMATION. 

No evil causes more misery and shame to enter 
upon the Jife record of our American citizens than 
comes from the excessive use of intoxicating liquors 
It blasts even those who do not touch it. The wife 
and children of the drunkard are involved in rum. 
It incites the father to butcher his innocent chil- 
dren, it helps the husband to kill his wife, it pro- 
duces weakness, sickness and death, it blasts this 
life and blasts out a hope in Heaven hereafter, it 
covers the land with idleness and poverty, fills our 
jails, supplies our almshouses, and furnishes victims 
for the scaffold. 

Could intoxicating liquors be put away, it would 
make many people of our country more industrious, 
more trustworthy, richer and happier. Think of 
the money which is yearly expended for liquor. I 
may safely assert that thousands of poor families 
would be well supplied with bread were the money 
they earned used for that purpose. Suppose the 
millions spent on whiskey were used for educa- 
tional purposes; how much better and wiser would 
our people be, if a public library coule be started in 
every village, and knowledge like a fountain would 
refresh the minds of all who would. 

Let us then use our influence to prevent the use 
of intoxicating liquors. 





“| steadily than ever. 





BOB SAWYER'S EVENING PARTY. 


(Mr. Bos SAWYER embellishes one side of the fire, and 
Mr. BEN ALLEN the other. The preparation for the 
reception of visitors appeared to be completed, The 
bonnet and shawl of the landlady’s servant had been 
removed from the bannisters ; there were not more than 
two pairs of pattens on the street-door mat; and a 
kitchen candle, with a very long snuff. burut cheerfully 
on the ledge of the staircase window. A little table 
covered with a green baize cloth, had been borrowed 
for the occasion, and upon it was an array of books and 
ornaments. Notwithstanding the highly satisfactory 
nature ‘of all these. arrangements, there was a cloud on 
the countenance of Mr. Bop SawYER, as he sat ‘by ‘the 
fireside. There was a sympathizing expression, too, in 
the features of Mr. BEN ALLEN, as he gazed intently on 
the coals, and a tone of melancholy in his voice.) 

Allen. Well, it is unlkckly she should have taken it 
into her head to turn sour, just yn this occasion, She 
might at least have waited till-morrow. 

Sawyer. That's her malevolence; that’s her, malevo- 
lence. She says that if I can afford to give a party I 
ought to be able to afford to pay her confounded “‘little 
bill.” 

A. How long has it been running? Why, a bill is 
equal to the most extraordinary locomotive-engine that 
the genius of man ever produced. It will keep on run- 
ning during the longest lifetime without ever once 
stopping of its own accord, 

S. Only a quarter and a month or so. 

A. (coughs) It’ll bea deuced unpleasant thing if she 
takes it into her head to let out, when those fellows are 
here, won’t it? 

S. Horrible, horrible ! 

(A low tap is heard at the room door. Bob Sawyer 
looked expressively at his friend and bade the tapper 
come in ; whereupon a dirty, slipshod girl thrust i in her 
frouzly kead and said,) 

Girl. Please, Mister Sawyer, Missis Raddle wants to 
speak to you. 

(Before Mr. Bob Sawyer could return any answer the 
girl suddenly disappeared with a jerkas if somebody 
had given a violent pull behind; this mysterious exit 
was no sooner accomplished than there was,another taj 
at the door, a smart pointed tap, which seemed to'say, 
‘‘HereI am. aud in I’m coming.” S, glances atyhis 
friend with a look of abject apprehension. *‘Come in” 
was not at all necessary, for before 8. had uttered uhe 
words a little fierce woman bounced into the room all 
in a tremble with passion and pale with rage.) 

Mrs. Raddle. Now, Mr. Sawyer, if you'll have the 
_kindness to settle that little bill of mine I'll thank you, 
because I’ve got my rent to pay this afternoon and my 
landlord’s a waiting below now. (Here the little wo- 
man rubbed her hands and looked steadily over Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s head at the wall behind him.) 

S. Iam very sorry to put you to any inconvenience, 
Mrs. Raddle (deferentially), but— 

Mrs. R. Oh, itisn't any inconvenience. I didn’t want 
it particular before to-day ; leastways as it has to go to 
my landlord directly, it was as well for you to keep it 
asme. You promised me this afternoon, Mr. Sawyer, 
and every gentleman as has ever lived here has kept.his 
word, sir, as of course anybody as calls himself a gen- 
tleman does. (Mrs. Raddle tossed her head, bit her tips, 
rubbed her hands harder and looked at the wall more 
It was plain to see, as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer remarked ina style of eastern allegory on a 
subsequent occasion, that she was “getting the steam 
up.”) 

S. Iam very sorry, Mrs. Raddle, (with all humility) 
but the fact is that I have been disappointed in the city 
to-day. (Extraordinary place that city. An astonish- 
ing number of men always are getting disappointed 
there.) 

Mrs. R. Well, Mr. Sawyer, and what’s that to me, 
sir ? 

S, T—I—have no doubt, Mrs. Raddle, that before the 
middle of next week we shall be able to set ourselves 

Mrs. R. Do you suppose, Mr. Sawyer,—do. you 
suppose that I’m agoing day after day to let a fellar 
occupy my lodgings as never thinks of paying his rent, 
nor even the very money laid out for the fresh butter 
and lump sugar that’s bought for his breakfast, and the 
very milk that’s took in ut the street door? Do you 
suppose a hardworking and industrious woman as has 
lived in this street for twenty year—ten year over the 
way and nine year and three-quarter in this very house 
—has nothing else to do but to work herself to death 
after a parcel of lazy idle fellars that are always smok- 
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ing and drinking and lounging, when they ought to be 











glad to turn their hands to anything that would help 
*em to pay their bills? Do you— ; 

A. My good soul—{soothingly.) ! 

Mrs. R, Have the goodness to keep your observasbuns 
to yourself, sir, I beg (with impressive slowness and 
solemnity). Iam not aware, sir, that you have any 
right to address your conversation to me. I,don’t think 
I let these apartments to you, sir. % 

A. No, you certainly did not. 

Mrs. R. Very good, sir (with lofty politeness.) ‘Then 
p’raps, sir, you'll confine yourself to breaking the arms 
and legs of the poor people in the hospitals, and keep 
yourself to yourself, sir, or there may be some persons 
here as will make you, sir. 

A, But you are such an unreasonable woman. 

Mrs. R. Tbeg your parding, young man ; but will you 
havé the goodness just to call me that again, sir ? 

A. I didn’t make use of the word in any invidious 
sense, ma’am.” 

Mrs. R. I beg your parding, young man (in a louder 
and more imperative tone.) But who do you call a wo- 
man? Did you make that remark to me, sir? 

A. Why, bless my heart ! 

Mrs. R. Did you apply that name to me, I ask of 
you, sir? 

A. Why, of course I did. 

Mrs. R. Yes, of course you did (backing out the door 
and raising her voice to the loudest pitch for the special 
behoof of Mr. Raddle in the kitchen). Yes, of course 
you did! And everybody knows that they may safely 
insult me in my own ’ouse while my husband sits sleep- 
ing down stairs and taking no more notice than if I was 
a dog inthe streets. He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self (here Mrs. Raddle sobbed) to allow his wife to be 
treated inthis way by a parcel of young cutters and 
carvers of live people’s bodies, that disgraces the lodg- 
ings (another sob). and leaving her exposed to all manner 
of abuse ; a base faint-hearted, timorous wretch, that’s 
afraid to come up-stairs and face the ruffianly creatures 
—that’s afraid—that’s ufraid to come! (A loud knock 
is heard at the door. Mr. Pickwick enters.) 

Pickwick. Does Mr. Sawyer live here ? 

8. How are you? Glad to see you—take care of the 
glasses. (This caution was addressed to Mr. Pickwick, 
who had put his hat on the table.) 

P. Dear me, I beg your pardon. 

S. Don’t mention it, don’t mention it. I’m rather 
confined for room here, but you must put up with all 
that when you come to see a young bachelor. Walk in. 
You’ve seen this gentleman before, I think? (Mr. Pick- 
wick shook: hands with Mr. Benjamin Allen. Another 
knock at the door.) 

S. Lhope that’s Jack Hopkins. Hush! Yes, it is; 
come in, Jack, come in.) (Jack Hopkins presented him- 
self ; he wore a black velvet waistcoat, with thunder-and- 
lightning buttons, and a blue striped shirt, with a white 
false collar). 

A. You're late, Jack. 

Hopkins. Been detailed at Bartholomew’s. 

A. Anything new ? 

H. No, nothing particular. Rather a good accident 
brought into the casualty ward. 

P. What was that, sir ? 

H. Only aman fallen out of a four-pair of stairs’ 
window ; but its a very fair case—very fair case indeed. 

P. Do you mean that the patient is ina fair way to 
recover ? 

H. No (carelessly), I should rather say he wouldn’t. 
There must be a spleadid operation though, to-morrow 
— magnificent sight if Slasher does it. 

P. You-consider Mr. Slasher a good operator? 

H. Best alive, sir. 

S. Now, Betsy (going to the door), the warm water; 
be brisk, there’s a good girl. 

B. (outside) You can’t have no warm water. 

S. No warm water. 

B. No. Missis Raddle said you warn’t to have none. 

S. Bring up the warm water instantly—instantly! 
(with desperate sternness.) 

B. No, I can’t. Missis Raddle raked out the kitcheh 
fire afore she wert to bed and locked up the kittle. 

P. Ob, ever mind, never mind. Pray don’t disturb 
yourself about such a trifle; cold water will do very 
well. 

A. Oh, admirably. 

S. My landlady is subject to some slight attacks of 
mental derangement (with a ghastly smile.) I fear I 
must give her warning. 

A. No, don’t. 

S. IfearI must. Ill pay her what I owe her, and 
give her warning to-morrow morning. (Poor fellow, 
how devoutly he wished he could !) 
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-. Now, just to set-us going again, Bob, I don’t min | 
(Sings ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” all appla 


P. (holding up hand) Hush! I beg your pardon. I 
thought I heard somebody calling from up-stairs. (4 
knock was heard at the door.) 

S. Ite. my landiady, Mrs. Ratidle. 

Mrs. R. [outside] What do you mean by this, Mr. 
Sawyer? Ain’t it enough to be swindled out of one’s 
rent, and money lent out of pocket besides, and abused 
and insulted by your friends that dares to call them- 
selves men, without having the house turned out of 
window, and noise enough made to bring the fire-en- 
gines here at two o’clock at night. Turn them wretches 
away. Do you mean to turn them wretches out or not, 
Mr. Sawyer ? 

S. They’re going, Mrs. Raddle, they’re going. [Aside] 


I'm afraid you'd better go. I thought you were making 


too much noise. 

H. Its avery unfortunate thing. Just as we were 
getting so comfortable too. Its hardly to be borne— 
hardly to be borne, is it ? 

H. Not to be endured. Let’s have the other verse, 
Bob : come, here goes! 

S, No, no, Jack, don’t; its a capital song, but I am 
afraid we had better not have the other verse. They 
are very violent people, the people of the house. 

Mrs. R. Now, Mr. Sawyer, are them brutes going ? 

S. They’re only looking for their hats, Mrs. Raddle ; 
they are going directly. 

Mrs. R. Going! Going! What did they ever come 
for ? [Exeunt. ] 

—From CHARLES DICKENS. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 








Mar. 19.—Lady Florence Dixie, while walking in Windsor Park, 
was attacked by two men disguised as women, who attempted to 
stab her. Her life was saved by her St. Bernard dog.—Furious 
gales have swept over Scotland, and railway travel has been seri- 
ously impeded by snow. 

Mar. 20.—England does not propose to appoint a British resi- 
dent at the Vatican.—The four locomotives, said to be the oldest 
in existence, and including the first ever made, have been secur- 
ed for exhibition at Chicago. 

Mar. 21.—The King of Wurtemberg has sent 1,000 marks to the 


| American inundation fund.—A bill requiring electric wires to be 


put underground passed the New York Senate.—General Porfirio 
Diaz, ex-Presideni of Mexico, is visiting the United States. 

Mar. 22.—The socialist trial at Vienna has come to an end.— 
Floods and freshets have causea much damage in Nova Scotia.— 
The overturning of a convertor in the Cleveland Rolling Mills, 
before the ladle was ready to receive its contents, resulted in the 
burning of eighteen men by the flying liquid metal. 

Mar. 23.—An international exposition will be opened by the 
Royal Portuguese Association of Agriculture at Lisbon during 
the month of May next.—The first mail route between points in 
the Territory of Alaska has been established.—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Washington Irving will be celebrated 
in Tarrytown April 3.—The remains of John Howard Payne, after 
lying in state in the Governor’s room in the New York City Hall, 
were taken to Washington this, evening. Gilmore's band played 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Mar. 24.—The eruption of Mount Etaa is increasing in violence. 
—The Ohio flood sufferers are being much relieved. The Herald 
fund, which is now closed, amounts this week to $50,732.24.—A 
bloody outbreak among the Cree Indians is reported. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live tncbes aft after mornin 
or they can be written out and distri 
one may be written on the black-board 

THINEING is the talking of the soul with itself.— 
PLATO. 

HE is not only idle who does nothing, but he is 
idle who might be better employed. 

MAKING apologies is a mean business, but the ne- 
cessity of making them is still meaner. 

THE sword is but a hideous flash in the darkness; 
right is an eternal ray.—VicTor Huao. 

CuaracTer is higher than intellect. A great 
soul will be strong to liveas well as strong to think. 
EMERSON. 

PERSEVERANCE can sometimes equal genius in its 
results. ‘‘There are only two creatures,” says the 
Eastern proverb, ‘which can surmount the pyra- 
mids—the eagle and the snail !” 

Booxs are the true levellers. They give to all 
who faithfully use them the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the greatest and best of our race.— 
CHANNING. 

Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 
The countless ills beneath the sun. 
—JOHN STERLING. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





£LSEWHERE. 
FrvE members of the sophomore claes of Bowdoin 
College at Brunswick, Maine, were indefinit«!, suspend- 
ed for hazing. 

GEORGE Monro, the publisher, has endowed three 
new tutorships, Latin, Greek and mathematics, in Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, N. 8., with an income of $1,000 
per annum. 

N. Y.—The Chemung Institute was conducted by Dr. 
French and Prof. F. Lantry. The teachers felt that 
the suggestions and instructions have been excellent, 
rendering it the most profitable meeting of the kind the 
county has enjoyed for many years. Too frequently 
the time spent at the institutes has seemed to be barren 
of good results, for which the teachers have not felt 
themselves entirely to blame. L. 


Pa.—The Alleghany Co. association was held at 
Wellsville. The most striking feature was the attention 
given to new methods of primary instruction. It began 
with a primary class exercise, combining composition. 
writing, spelling and reading, conducted by Miss Flora 
Rice, of Andover. Quincy methods in numbers and 
primary reading were admirably illustrated by a class 
from Alfred Center under Miss May Sherman’s direction. 
Miss Catherine Bishop, of Jamestown, gave a class ex- 
ercise in primary geography. The children learned by 
experience the difference between hard and soft water ; 
saw a needle magnetized and were made to understand 
the uses of the mariner’s compass, and best of all, they 
saw the eruption of a volcanv which they had helped to 
make, and which one of the children ignited. The 
question of recesses or no recesses was debated ; most 
of the teachers who spoke uyon the question were in 
favor of its abolishment. Many spoke from experience 
as to the advantages gained hv its omission. An attend- 
ance of over 20) indicated thc interest of the teachers. 
The essay on ‘‘Pestalozzi” by iss Bloomer received clore 
attention ; the teachers be in to desire to know about 
eminent teachers, a good sign. Coms. Crandall and 
Wasson did nobly ; they aided all they could, but let the 
teachers do the work. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—In Philadelphia there are six 
art schools ; the Industrial Art Museum Association was 
formed in 1877, .and many of the best examples of in- 
dustrial art were secured ; it has the finest collection in 
the country and aims to be similar to South Kensington. 
in London. Four or five years ago an industrial art 
school was established in connection with the Museum, 
and Mr. Leslie Miller was called from Boston, to take 
charge and develop it. In addition to the Industrial Art 
School there has recently been formed a Public Indus- 
trial Art School by the city, under the management of 
the Board of Education. The object of the school is to 
teach decorative art and to apply it to the minor arts, 
such as embroidery, wood carving, modeling in clay, 
decoration of pottery, embossing sheet brass or repousse 
work, decorative painting in oil and working in sheet 
leather, mosaic setting, inlaying and other branches. 
Each teacher in the public schools selects one or two 
scholars, who may attend the Industrial Art School. 
These are divided into classes, each of which attends 
once a week from three to five P.M. In some cases, as a 
reward, proficients are permitted to attend twice a week. 
The work of the teachers is to train the boys to become 
practical mechanics, and to make both girls and boys 
familiar with their hands, to give them some source by 
which they can make money. It givesexactly the only 
kind of manual labor suited to girls as well as boys. As 
soon as the pupils can make a fair original design they 
are advanced to another class, either paint, model, 
carve, learn embroidery, or other work. The pupils 
are, without exception, fond of their work and would 
attend oftener, willingly, if they were allowed. 

CINCINNATI.—The report of Supt. Peaslee will attract 
attention in educational circles. Mr. Peaslee describes 
the forestry exercisesat length, in order to assist other 
educators in planting groves and dedicating them to 
those who have been eminent in the history of the Uni- 
ted States. The coming generation in Cincinnati will 
be one of tree-lovers and tree-planters.—The recitation 
of memory gems from the best authors, and the devot- 
ing of one or two daysa year toa literary celebration 
of the birthday of the most distinguished statesmen and 
authors of America is a feature which Mr. Peaslee 
originated, and has helped to make popular, There can 
be no doubt that the system of memory gems is likely 
to become a permanent part of elementary instruction. 
The report explains at length the Cincinnati method cf 
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Object balls are used in this system, and one of its steps 
is “breaking over the tens,” which has been found of 
great assistance. In the Cincinnati district schools but 
little technical grammar is now taught, and they have 
never had a text-book on the subject. ‘‘ Technical | tim 
grammar,” says Mr. Peaslee, ‘“‘has very. little power to 
teach pupils to write andspeak correctly, The only suc- 
cessful way, in my opinion, to secure accurate expression } are 
is by constant practice with the pupils in writing and 
speaking correctly. The errors in the use of language 
that are commonly made are but few, but they are oft 
repeated. The method pursued so persistently in many 
places of compelling beginners, before they have ever 
written a sentence, to learn, parrot-like, answers to 
such questions as, ‘What is grammar? ‘What is 
etymology ? ‘What is syntax? ‘What is an adjec- 
tive? ‘Whatis a verb? has very little merit in it: it 
certainly never led to the correction of a single gram- 
matical error. Do analysis and parsing teach the pupils 
to use grammatical English? we are asked. I answer 
no. Of what use are they? They are among the very 
best means of developing the mental powers, and should, 
like mental arithmetic, be used for mental drill.” In 
U. 8. history the method of teaching now is to arouse in 
the pupil a love of reading history and biography. It is 
taught without reference to per cents. The error of 
statement made in Congress by Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, is exposed by Mr. Peasiee, In Cincinnati, 
he said, the average attendance in the schools is less 
than one-third the number of children, and 51,000 ¢re 
not enrolled at all. He takes the total number of un- 
married youths in Cincinnati, between the ages of six 
twenty-one, and subtracts the number enrolled in 
schools. In this way thousands of highly educated 
youths, including graduates of the high schools of Yale 
and Harvard, are placed among the illiterates such as 
roam the thickets of the dark continent. Mr. Peaslee 
states the facts in the case clearly when he remarks: 
‘The actual number of children over ten years of age, 
born and brought up in our Northern cities, who never 
attended school at all, and who are mentally and phys- 
ically able to do so, is but a small per centage of the 
youth of school age ; certainly not many of this class 
can be found in Cincinnati. The number who cannot 
read and write is still less.” Mr. Peaslee’s report is a 
contribution of rare interest to the educational litera- 
ture of the day. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

FRANCE.—It is estimated that there are about 28,000 
blind persons in France, and comparatively tittle has 
been done forthem. About 1,000 blind children receive 
education, but at least 27,000 blind are without resource. 
This is the picture presented. by M. Lavanche Clarke, 
who has recently been urging the amelioration of the 
lot of the blind. A society was formed in 1881 to 
create workshops for olind persons. where they might 
find the means of existence. A little money having 
been collected, the first workshop, or school, was opened 
in January last year. Failure was predicted by some 
cities, but a recent report states that twenty-five blind 
persons were being instructed and several hundred ap- 
plicants had to be rejected for want of space. About 
six months’ experience it is affirmed that never perhaps 
have workers more rapidly justified what was expected 
of them. For several the apprenticeship had already 
terminated, and the committee were in a position to 
supply chairs—stuffed or cane—brushes of all kinds, 
brooms, baskets, tool handles, etc., made by blind per- 
sons who in January last had not a notion 6f the work. 
After learning the art the blind person gives place to a 
new comer, and goes to work at home, the society 
helping him to dispose of his productions if necessary, 
or in some cases, to a workshop with normal work 
people. So long as the work of a blind person in the 
pr “essional school 1s not sufficiently remunerative his 
efforis and his time are paid for just the same. In a 
few months he learns to work and can be paid by his 
pieces. Brush making is the principal work. It is 
stated that many purchasers of the articles made have 
testified to their superior qnatity ; the reason being that 
the blind person must, of necessity, press as close as he 
can the straw of his chair, the osier.of his basket, the 
bristles of his brush, as the sole means of controlling the 
good execution of his werk. 
ises to be particularly fruitful is the making of mats 
and carpet brushes of esparto grass. With regard to 
women the society has not been able either to admit 
them to the school or to create a special school for them, 
but provides knitting, netting, crotchet work, etc., for 
them at home. 


A man’s hobby rides him a at deal ofte 
than he rides it.—FurRNEss. ahs nar bd 
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Please give nicknames for all of the States, as, 
Ohio, the ‘‘ Buckeye State,” etc. 

(Nebraska, ‘‘Blackwater State ;” Minnesota, 
“Gopher State;” Colbrado, ‘‘ Centennial State ;” 
Oregon, ‘‘ Beaver State ;” California, ‘‘ Golden 
State;” Nevada, ‘Silver State;” 8. C., ‘‘ Palmetto 
State;” Ga,, “Empire State” of the South; Florida, 
‘Peninsular State;” Miss., ‘“‘Bayou State;” La., 
“Pelican State ;” Tex., ‘‘ Lone Star State;” Ark., 
‘‘Bear State;” Tenn., ‘‘ Volunteer State;” Ken., 
‘‘Blue Grass State ;” Mo., !‘Iron State;” Kan., 
‘*Garden of the West;” Ind., ‘‘ Hoosier State ;” IIl., 
‘Prairie State ;” Mich., ‘‘ Lake State;” Wis., ‘‘Bad- 
ger State;” Iowa, ‘‘ Hawkeye State;:” Maine, ‘‘Pine 
Tree State;” N. H., ‘‘Granite State;” Vt, ‘Green 
Mountain State;” Mass., “Bay State;” R. I,, ‘Little 
Rhody; Conn., “Land of Steady Habits;” “ N. Y., 
“Empire state;” N. J., ‘‘Garden State ;” Pa., “Key- 
stone State;” Del., *“Blue Hen State;:” ‘‘Md., “‘ Old 
Line State;” Va.. ‘‘Old Dominion State;” W. Va., 
‘* New State;” N.C., ‘Old North State.”— Ep.) 





Your articles have done much to awaken thought 
on educational subjects, but the awakening is hard- 
ly begun. There are thousands of teachers, even in 
N. J., who are still slumbering, and who always 
will sleep. We must get clear of them, but how ! 
IT am one of the Board of Examiners in ——— Co, 
I am more than surprised at the ignorance of the 
mass of teachers, and yet ranks well in the 
State. The papersof the applicants show such an 
utter lack of thought, and persons who have never 
thought can never teach other to think. Notwih- 
standing these facts, I am sure that Rev. Joseph 
Cook in his last ‘‘ Monday Lecture” in Boston, crit- 
icised too harshly the common schoo's and their 
work. His statements are decidedly one sided 
and superficial. Justice should be done to the 
schools of the U. 8., bad though they are. 








In the JoURNAL of Feb. 24, ‘‘Camp” mentions 
stories for language work. Have any teachers ever 
felt need of stories for moral insturuction? We 
are required by statute to give instructions in 
morals. ‘* Preaching” or ‘‘ lecturing” seems to me 
equally objectionable. Why cannot we collect a 
series of stories arranged in logical order, upon 
different important subjects; such, for instance, as 
prompt, unquestioning obedience. Not the ‘‘goody” 
sort, with a moral tacked on at the end, but stories 
of real interest, and stimulating to earnest effort. 

E. J. D. 

(Such a collection is asked for on all sides. Let 

teachers collect these and send to us.—Ep.) 





If it is proper to say, ‘‘ The rose smells sweetly,” 
is it not equally proper to say, ‘The grass looks 
greenly ?’’ ‘‘ Vinegar tastes sourly ?” ‘‘ Velvet feels 
smoothly ?” In each of these cases is it not a 
quality of the thing named by the subject rather 
than the manner of action or motion expressed by 
the predicate, that we intend to assert? If so, 
should we not use an adjective rather than an ad- 
verbial modifier ? A. H. L. 


I cannot agree with your answer to “L. C. F,” 


in Feb. 24. A square foot, as I understand it, is 


a surface containing 144 square in., whether that 
surface be three or four-sided. But a foot square, 
containing the same number of inches, has a fixed, 
definite shape as well as area. Isn’t a ribbon an 
inch wide and 144 inches long a surface contain- 
ing a square foot? But it is certainly not a foot 
square. L. M. 

(The expression ‘‘a square foot” is often used in a 
loose way instead of the expression the ‘‘equivalent 
of a square foot.”) 





It is generally believed that the ‘Quincy meth- 
ods” entail an increased expense in the equipment 





of an extra ieiebableter of teachers and {din deigheb sala. sala- 
ries paid. 

(The equipment is not cbatly —blaniboands, rium- 
eral frames, charts, etc. The nuinbet of teachers is 
usually not greater than in any decent school ; sala- 
ries are higher because people warit such teachers: 
This is all that can be said here; as the subject is 
one that needs light upon it, anarticle will be given 
on the ‘‘ Quincy Methods.”— Ep.) 


Is theré any book published which will enable a 
young beginner, whofkiiows nothing about the meth- 
od, to teach phonetic spelling ? ©. C. 

(You will not need a book. Spell words as pro- 
nounced: thus, spell book, b-oo-k in three sounds; 
first give the sound oi ‘‘b,” then of ‘ 00,” then of 
‘“*k.” Cough will be spelled with three sounds, k- 
a-f; first give sound of ‘‘k,” then of ‘‘a,” (as heard 
in *‘ball”)then of “f.”—Ep.) 


The InsTrruTE has sét me thinking, and helped 
me to overcome many difficulties. I have always 
been teaching where most of the children were 
Germans, and some that could not speak nor under- 
stand much English. Very frequently in teaching 
them I would find words that I could not make 
them understand, unless we had the object there in 
some way to show. M. M. R. 


In teaching subtraction I never “borrow and 
pay back.” There is a simple principle which is 
the basis of subtraction, and it seems to me the 
most scientific, and therefore correct. If twonum- 
bers are equally increased, their difference is the 
same. If this principle is illustrated until under- 
stood, there will be no difficulty in teaching sub- 
traction. M. M. L. 











Will you be kind enough to give, in the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, a concise and sensible answer to the old 
question, ‘‘ Why do you invert the divisor in frac- 
tions ?” M..P. 

(It is done as a matter of convenience —it has no 
relation to the result. Some do not “invert.” 
Most wish the term was not used.—Eb.) 





Can you give me any information with regard to 
the Texas school-system, and what kind of a place 
wotild it be to go for the purpose of teaching ? 

L. E. Surrx, Moorfield, Indiana. 

(Address with stamp, H. B. Gwyn, Galveston, 
Texas.—ED.) 


Sun-Spots aNnD MaaGnetic Storms. — Professor 
Schuster, the English astronomer says: ‘Such 
spots were seldom seen at the poles, and seldom 
near the equator, though sometimes seen at both. 
We were now, after a long protracted absence of 
sun-spots, rapidly approaching their maximum, 
which would probably be reached in a few months, 
when there would be more than during the next 
eleven years. They would then slowly increase in 
number, until in five, six, or seven years there 
would hardly be a sun-spot seen for some months. 
and then they would begin to appear again, and 
eleven years hence they would probably be as 
numerous as now. These changes were not ab 
solutely regular, the number of years having 
varied from eight and one-half to thirty, but they 
oscillated round the period of eleven years. The 
protuberances on the sun’s surface occurred in ‘the 
same way. Magnetic storms took place much more 
frequently when there were many sun-spots than 
when there were but few, and the aurora borealis 
was very nearly related tothem. Forsome years 
we have seen, of the latter, few, and there were 
few sun-spots then, while now hardly a day passed 
without an aurora being observed somewhere, and 
this was always accompanied by magnetic storms. 
There was a striking and regular connection be- 
tween them. When a sun-spot broke out it was 
very probable we should see an aurora, and were 
almost certain to have a magnetic storm. A few 
weeks ago there was a very big spot on the sun’s 
surface, and auroras were seen all over. Eng- 
land where the sky was clear. This connection 
between the sun and the earth was one of the 
greatest scientific mysteries of the age, and we were 
absolutely without any explanation of it.” 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





SCHOOLED BUT NOT EDUCATED. 


With a few exceptions our great educational in-| 
stitutions, and still more the smaller ones, are in 
grasp and spirit far behind the age, and entirely 
otit of sympathy with the- modern world which 
the rising generation is soon {6 take possession of. 
From the moment the boy begins to prepare for 
Gollege he faces the past; educationally he lives in 
the past: and the more conscientiously he does the 
work laid out for him the vaster will be the final 

p between college life and real life. The imtel- 
foctual habits acquired in school and college may 
possibly enable him ultimately to grapple with 
greater power and skill with the later problems of 
teal life, greater, that is, than he would have 
shown had he been left entirely unschooled; yet in 
the administration of affairs he is likely to be dis- 
tanced for the best part of his life by the unschool- 
éd practical man who knows from early and real 
experience precisely what to do in any emergency. 
The young man fresh from s¢hdol is apt to know 
with thoroughness much that the busy world has 
no use for. He has general notions of many arts 
atid sciences. but lis positive knowledge of the 
realities upon which such arts and sciences are 
based is usually next to nothing; still less does he 
know of the practical methods of men who apply 
them to human uses. His educational years have 
been spent mainly in a world apart from and large- 
ly out of relation with the modern working world 
he is to enter upon when his schooling ends. His 
education, admirable as it may appear from a theo- 
retical point of view, serves rather to unfit than fit 
him for practical life; and his real education has 
to begin afresh in the rude and costly school of 
experience. 

This, of course, on the asstimption that the youth’s 
education has been wholly by school-work. Fortu- 
nately there arefew boys whodo not rebel more or 
less against the routine of schooling, and some teach- 
ers undertkae, often by stealth, a partial preparation 
for the real life. If the schools did not usually get the 
credit for good results obtained in this way by the 
independent arid titencouraged efforts of their 
pupils, it is probable that it would be much easier 
than it is to do away with the traditional obstruc- 
tions to real education which linger in most schools 
and courses of study. 

One of the great problems of to-day is to infuse a 
larger share of modern spirit into school-life and 
school-work: To lessen largely the amount of 
book learning and increase the proportiogp of indi- 
vidual effort in dealing directly with realities; in 
short, to make the student more of a doer and less 
of a passive recipient of vague generalities. 

In every department of active life the caflis for 
men untrammeled by tradition, men trained to 
challenge every alleged fact and natural law until 
its truth is proved; bold men, used to the solution 
of real problems and undaunted by novel difficul- 
ties; alert men ready to grasp every opportunity 
for improvement in materials and processes, and 
skilled in the use of everything that ministers to 
economical success. The schools should help to 
develop such men. Now they often hinder such 
development.—Scientific American. 





Insect Lire.—It is estimated that there are five 
times as many kinds of insects as there are species 
of all other living things put together. The oak 
alone gives shelter and support to 450 species of 
insects, and 200 kinds make their home in pine- 
trees. In 1849, Alexander Von Humboldt esti- 
mated that the number of species preserved in 
collections was between 150,000 and 170,000, but 
scientific men now say that there must be some 
thing.like 750,000 species. 
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ay be could be picked out of all civil countries, 
in a thousand years, have set in the best order the 
result of their learning and wisdom. The men 
themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruptions, fenced by etiquette; but 
the thought which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend H. here lenge = in 
words to us, the strangers of another 
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age.” —Rarra 


SAYING NO. 





Can you say no? I mean can you saynowh it 
ought tobe the answer, and yet when no is sure to dis— 
please. Every young man is sure he will refuse to doa 
crime like robbery, forgery, burglary, or murder, yet 
they are done continually. Here is a story of one of 
those boys: Harry was as nice a boy as youever saw: at 
fourtcen he became a clerk in an office ; here he learned 
how to smoke—not having the courage to be unlike the 
others. Bye-and-bye he went to the theatre—had not 
the courage to say he had not been. He began to spend 
his Sundays in pleasure excursions, for his companions 
would ask him to go and he had not the courage to re- 
fuse. 

One night one of his companions took him to a liquor 
store and offered him some whiskey ; he could not de- 
cline it; he had drank wine and beer before with the 
the same person, and so it was easy to take another 
step. As they sat and talked, his companion pointed 
out to Harry that the clerk had counted out the money 
that was in the drawer to put it in the safe, for the 
saloon was soon to be closed forthe night. ‘‘It would 
be easy to take that money and he never would know 
where it was gone.” 

The temptation was great; aftera few more words 

Harry slipped the bills in his pocket and the two went 
out. The next day he was arrested, searched, and the 
money found. The sentence was two years in the peni- 
tentiary, and all because he had not the courage to 
say no. 
If it had been proposed to him at first to steal the 
money he would have refused, for it would have been a 
great shock. But see the easy steps by wbich he wen‘ 
down into the prison; smoking, rum-drinking, theatre- 
going, Sunday excursions, going to whiskey shops, disre- 
putable companions. After having taken these steps, 
crime is sure to follow. Boys, your safety is in not 
taking the first step. Better be laughed at as a ‘‘ milk- 
sop,” or a “‘ baby,” than stand behind prison bars. 





FAMOUS BATTLES.—NO, III. 





ST. QUENTIN. 

By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 
In 1555 the great Charles V., Emperor of Germany 
and King of Spain, abdicated his throne. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Philip Il. Soon after the accession of 
Philip, a league was formed between France, the Pope, 
and the Sultan to rob him of his possessions in Italy. 
Sending the Duke of Alva to protect the Sicilies, Philip 
determined to attack France, and with an armv of 47,- 
000 men, laid seige to the large and populous city 
of St. Quentin. The Constable of France, de Montmor- 
ency, advanced to the relief of the city with an army of 
about 20,000. The Spaniards had so well stationed 
themselves, however, that he was unable to render the 
besieged garrison any assistance, and was obliged to 
retreat. 

In advancing toward St. Quentin, the French had 

traversed a narrow and difficult pass between over- 
hanging hills. Through this pass lay their only way of 
retreat, and a guard had been left to keep possession of 
it. When about to begin his retreat, the Constable 
fearing that the guard might not be able to stand their 
ground if attacked by the Spaniards, sent another body 
of troops to support them. 
The re-enforcement came too late. Count Egmont, 
commander of the Spanish cavalry, had already succeed- 
ed in possessing himself of the pass. The Spaniards 
rushed furiously down upon the French, and the vic- 
tory was won almost without a struggle. The Spaniards 
are said to have lost only 50 men. The defeat of the 
French was coinplete ; 3,000 men were killed, and twice 
that number were made prisoners. The Constable him- 
self was wounded and captured. The chief and bravest 
of the French nobility were destroyed. 

This great victory, won upon the 10th of August, 
1557, struck terror to the very heart of France.. Had 
Philip pushed quickly forward he might have taken 
Paris also, and brought great disaster to the French. But 


the opportunity was lost.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE weak sinews become strong in their conflict 
with difficulties. God has p no limit to the 
exercise of the intellect He has given us on this 
side of the grave.—Bacon. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


he delayed in the vicinity of St. Quentin so long that 


CANARY BIRDS. 


The birds sold in our cities are raised in Germany ; 
they are brought to this country in small, willow cages. 
The people in the Hartz Mountain region raise a great 
many birds ; it is mainly done by women and children. 
Ordinary birds now sell at $18 a dozen, a little later the 
price will be $24, and perhaps higher as the season ad 
vances and the expense of keeping the birds accumu- 
lates, Some dealers keep as many as 10,000 canaries in 
their shops The people have every year shown more 
and more love for this sweet little singer. The dealers 
say they are becoming educated to appreciate his beau- 
ty, intelligence, and wonderful musical exhibitions. In 
1847 only 1,500 or 1,800 birds could be sold a year; the 
annual sales now reach 250,000. It is estimated that at 
least one person in fifty throughout the country has a 
canary bird. This would givea total of one million of 
birds; if each cost a dollar it would show that the 
Americans have one million of dollars invested in ca- 
nary birds, The best canaries sell for $25 each, but 
these are rarely brought to this country, they are sold 
in Europe ; they sing tunes. It is noted as a curious 
fact that flowers have been more common in houses 
since canary birds have been introduced; music and 
flowers together.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE MEXICAN HERO. 


In the little town of San Pablo Guelatao, on the 21st of 
March, 1806, Benito Pablo Juarez was born. He was left 
an orphan in the care of his uncle when three years old; 
but when he was twelve he fled from his loveless home, 
and made his way to the city of Oaxaca. There a book- 
binder, who employed little Benito's sister, gave him 
work, and taught him to read and write and the first 
elements of arithmetic. In three years he was admitted 
to the Ecclesiastical Seminary, where he studied theo- 
logy and then law, being finally admitted to the Mexi- 
can bar at the age of twenty-eight. 

Juarez had already been a member of the State Legis- 
lature, and afterward became judge, and then Secre- 
tary of the State Government, which office was soon 
followed by that of representative from his state in the 
National Congress. Later he returned home to be its 
governor, While in this position Benito Juarez’ name 
became familiar throughout the whole Republic for bis 
honest conduct in national affairs. He paid off the State 
debt, and after a second term of office, left fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the treasury. 

In 1858, the Dictator, Santa Anna, for jealous reasons 
managea to have him carried away to Havana, but 
later when Alvarez was made president, Juarez was re- 
called to the Mexican cabinet. 

Until 1858 Juarez rose and fell with the liberal party. 
He was then declared President, and established the 
seat of government at Vera Cruz. It was there he gave 
to the nation the celebrated Reform Laws. The clergy, 
knowing that the new President and his party would 
put an end to their influence and seize their great 
wealth, got foreign influence and foreign bayonets to 
help them. But the Liberal party could not be put 
down, and in 1867 Juarez was again elected President. 
It is said of him that during all those years of severe 
trial, ‘‘he never lost hope, and always encouraged the 
doubting and weak ones with the promise of his coun- 
try’s salvation.” 

This promise he fulfilled, and, although Juarez died 
ten years ago, bis principles still exist, and the party 
which he built up is now guiding the Mexican ship of 
state in peace, prosperity and happiness.—Scholar’s 
Compunion. 


WHY JOE WAS POPULAR. 








By HAROLD STANTON. 

It was not that he was handsome that made Joe Os- 
borne popular, but he was not bad looking. He had a 
bright face and a winning smile which he was not afraid 
to show. Nor washe was so very witty, wealthy, 
learned of talented, or had he so high a social posi- 
tion. He had a little of all of these, but not a large 
share of any. -I will describe Joe to you, and perhaps 
you can see for yourselves why it was that his society 
was always welcome and often sought. Joe’s appear- 
ance was always perfectly neat and clean: His clothes 
were not expensive but suitable, and selected with good 
taste and aneye to what suited his style and figure. 
His face was generally bright, and he seemed to havea 
stock of smiles that would always show themselves 
when he meta friend or acquaintance, and would often 
play about his countenance al] the while he was talking 
or listening’ And then the way he talked and listened 
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disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 


in seasickness is of great value, Its action on the nerves 


was one of Joe’s great charms. Perhaps it was because he 
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cared so much for people, that he always seemed to bein 
the right mood to suit the person he met. I'll tell you, 
this was the secret: Joe was not wrappéd up in himself; 
he was not selfish. If you felt down-hearted about any 
matter and let him know it—he generally had a way of 
knowing it, too—he did not pooh-pooh the whole thing 
and tell you that you must not think about it, and that 
it would all blow over; his way was to sympathze with 
you. Ican hardly describe it, but after you had been 
with him awhile it seemed less of a trouble than before, 
and generally Joe’s presence seemed to give you light to 
see a way out of it or through it. He was full of life and 
fun too. Anyone was sure of having a good time with Joe 
Osborne if the time and place were suitable, for he had 
a great sense of fitness. He had the self-controll, too, 
not to make fun of things that should be revered and 
respected. Another thing that nade him popular, éspe- 
cially with middle-aged people, was that he could talk 
sense. As Minnie Myrtle’s father said, “Joe can sit 
right down and have a good talk about things, and real- 

ly soem to enjoy it; and the boy talks like one who 
thinks and observes, too.” And Mrs. Myrtle said: ‘I like 
him because he is a thoughtful, police boy. When he 
was talking you did not see him stoop to pick up my 
handkerchief, and hand it to me so quietly that it was 
hardly noticeable. He laid it in mylap and returned 

my smile without making the slightest break in his 
conversation with Jack.” ‘* He’s just that way at home 
and everywhere,” said Jack. ‘I sometimes think,” 
said Minnie, that it’s because he has what the poet calls 
‘A heart at leisure from itself.’” ‘‘ Well, it’s something” 
said Jack, ‘‘ that makes him thoughtful, generous, kind 
and pleasing nearly-al ways; and Lam going to try to 
be as near like him as possible.” ‘‘ Do Jack,” said his 

mother ;‘* but in your own way, not Joe’s, or itiwill bea 
failure.’’—Scholar’s Companion. 





FRIDAY. 





Friday is regarded as an unlucky day by many, but 
there is no reason for it. Our Savior was crucified on 
Friday and at some time the idea was started that the 
day was unlucky. But some very remarkable events 
have taken place on this day ; and they show that there 
is no foundation for the general belief that it is not a 
lucky one. Friday has especially been an eventful day in 
the history of America. Columbus sailed on his voyage 
of discovery on that day, and ten weeks after, also on 
Friday, his eyes were gladdened by the sight of land. 
St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, 
was founded on Friday, and the Mayflower, with the 
Pilgrims, arrived at Plymouth cn the same day cof the 
week. Bunker Hil! was seized and fortified on a Friday, 
and the surrender of Saratoga was made on Friday. 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown on Friday. The|p 
motion that the United Colonies were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent, was made ona 
Friday. These are but a part of many great events that 
have made this a distinguished day, and is a good thing 
that the superstition that has hung about it so long is 
gradually disappearing. —Scholar’s Companion. 


4 RAPID DECLINE ARRESTED. 


Mrs. Anna G. Fourqurean, of San Marco, Texas, wife 
of a well known and influential citizen of that place, 
writing under date of May 21, 1881, says: ‘In the 

spring of 1878 a deep cold settled on my lungs;I had a 
dreadful cough, accompanied by daily fevers, ‘sleepless 

nights, indigestion, 'oss of flesh and strength, mental 
depression and hemorrhages from the lungs. This state 
continued for eighteen months, notwithstanding I_ had 
the treatment of good physicians. By this time I had 
lost all vitality, spent inost of the time in bed, coughed 
continually, raising a large quantity of deep yellow mu- 
cus, and after a little sleep in the latter pert ot the night 
F would awaken drenched by night sweats and so pros- 
teated that Lcould not raise myself in bed until Me 
taken a little brandy. I began to lose hopes of life. 
husband and my neighbors thought I could not Je tbls 
live. About this time your ‘Compound Oxygen Treg’ 
ment’ was brought to our notice. My husband im 
diately sent for it; I stopped the use of all medicin 
and began the ‘Treatment.’ I was too weak at tirst to 
take it for as long a time as two minutes ; but gradually 
the inhalations increased in length and strength, and 
would leave such a delightful sense of relief to my 
lungs that I loved to innale. My fevers grew lighter 
each day until I had none. Two weeks from the begin- 
ning of the treatment I begun to feel like a new person ; 
could take walks ; found m yself singing while at my work, 
indeed I scarcely recognized m a selt ; my flesh in- 
creased and I felt and look er, used the 
‘Treatment’ four months faithfully ; after that irre 
larly for several months, and at the a of twelve months 
from the time I began it I had no cough, no sign of lung 
disease, in other words 1 was WELL. Jt is more thana 
year since I left off taking the Oxygen and I have had no 
return of the disease.’ 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 
sent free. Dre, StaRKeY & Pauw. 1109 and L111 Girard 
at., s’niladelphia, Pa, 
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The publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL intend to 
give their readers each month a tga clear idea of 
the books of the month. This list will be of value 
to the increasing number in all sections who want 
to keep posted on the new publications. Prices will 
be given and other information to guide buyers. 
Publishers will please send us information before 
the 20th of each month. Reviews will be found in 
their appropriate “eager but brief, descriptive notices 
will be added ‘to the titles. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEw York. 
Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman, and 
her Training to Fulfill it. By Morgan Dix, Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York. 50 cents. 
FR ane cv ecb Dib) a  Gariag the past Lenten season, 
A Bio aphy | al ae Cullen Bryant. 
win. $6. 
This coca on nts authentic account of the poet’s an- 


By Parke 


cestry, his boyhood, his early ms, ten years a6 a country 
lawyer, his long editorial career in New York, and the many in- 
eidents connected with his writings and travel, accompanied by 


extracts from his private correspondence. 


A History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War. By John’ Bach 
McMaster. To be completed in 5 vols. Vol. 1, $2.50. 


This mises to be a most valuable and interesting work. ‘The 
orice Mf the first volume ends soon after the adoption of the 


eral Constitution. 
MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


‘HOUGHTON, 

Thomas Jefferson. No. 7 of ‘‘American Statesmen 
Series.” By John T. Morse, editor of the series, 
$1.25. 

This is a ve 


ry inte account of Jefferson’s career. and of 
his important administe 


eo 
in shaping and ring the government 


of this country. It is well written. 
Lectures, Essays and Sermons. 
with a memoir of Mr. Johnson, by Rev. 
Lanathiian, $1.75. 

This is a book of svecial interest to those who have read Mr. 
Johnson's remarkable works on Oriental Religions. Itisa work 
of deep scholarship, thoughtful mind and high character. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. . $2. 
ain is a new and revised edition of a work full of wit, wisdom 
d good genes ~y authorship. Itis published uniform with 
the * Autocrat,” etc. 
Notes on the © nies Gallery, Paris, and on the Brera 
oe Milan. By C. L. Eastlake, fully illustra- 
ted. $2. 


By Samuel Johnson, 
Semuel 


r. Eastlake is keeper of the National Gallery. London, and has 
an this volume to be one of use to those iting these 

y Ans galleries, and giving valuable knowledge to, those who 

can not see for themselves. 

G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, NEw Yorke. 

A History of English Prose Fiction, from Sir Thomas 
Mallory to George Eliot. By Bayard Tuckerman. 
$1.75. 

This is a most interesting and instructive volume. The author 
as prepared his work carefully. He points out beauties with 
taste and criticises intelligently and fairly. 

A enaiet Yarn. By Henry Edwards. $1. 

a series of sketches by the well known comedian of 

Wallack’ S s Theat re. 

The Leavenworth Case. By Anna K. Green. 20 cents. 

This is a new and cheap edition of an extraordinary novel. 


Merv. By E. O'Donovan. 2 vols. $7. 

This is an account of a a yy! from the Caspian Sea to In- 
geventent Turkestan, and five months residence in the ‘lekke 
Territory. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
Chats About Books. By Mayo W. Hazeltine. $1.50. 

This is a volume of essays in literary criticism relating to some 
of the most vfony of modern “ and novelists. It is acute, 
scholarly and free from affectatio 
The Orthodox “tert of ee By Rev. Newman 

Smyth, D.D. $1.2 

This is a new edition with a new preface of a book of religious 
feeling and under: tanding deep and broad. 

Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith. 2 
vols. $5. 

This is supplied with maps and portraits, and is a wondrous 
tale of the wth and consolidation of British power in Hin- 

dostan, bealdo being an anly written biography of the private life 
and public character of Lord Lawrence 
3|Ice-Pack and Tundra. By William H. Gilder. $4. 

This is a very fine account of she speroh forthe Jeannette anda 
sledge journey through Siberia. It is supplied with maps and 
illustrations. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New Yor«. 


Books, and How to Use Them. Some hints to Readers 
and ee acne By John C, Van Dyke. $1. 


A clear, con: practical exposition of the advantages of 
reading, theb pest met my and times for reading, the best 
classes of books as adap’ ial , th 


purposes spec: 
gadimngnts he ot bibli ay. oa the mode of getting at the litera- 
ture of gubject. amid the mazes of a public library. 


The Senbamia’s Year Book. By Helen Campbell. 
50 cents. 


A compendium of the d and one bits of information 
which every housekeeper ; having no one set of pages a 
month's directions for marke ting in season, directions for the best 
and easiest way of d the household work of the month, and 
bill of fare for Sunday x the baa he teen pages left blank for 
memoranda of things to he done. a Housckeeper’s 





Account Book, time-tables for cooking ding ot i, vegetables. etc., 
and a mass of invaluable information, arranged Classified by 
the seasons and 


| tentsand the 





The Modern Hagar. 2 2 vols. in one. $1.50. 

This is th tho: revised - story, 
brilliantly written aud of 4 ‘undeniable coinage, and pps ‘ad 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., New York. 
Wealth Creation. By Augustvs Mongredien. $1.25. 

Of this book it is said: “All who wish to have the truths of 
pe litical'economy succinctly expounded in popular and 
anguage will do well to peruse this hand-boolo on the subject.” 
Four Years of — ind te 1845-49. : By Sir Charles 

Gavan Duffy, K 


This volume deals with the most » sa incidents in 
modern history of Ireland. The author has an intimate pe: 
acquaintance with his subject and has also spent much Fame in 


research. 
Practical Mechanics. By John Perry, M. E. $1.50 
an eminent mechanic and gives to poomsibors of the 





~ Ef 


This is b ¥, 
trade a volume of the best practical teaching ever 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD., New Yor«. 
Fire ree By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 2 vols.. 


This is supplied with illustrations and ma 
of the kingdom of Hawaii, its volcanoes, an 
sions. 

James Nasmyth, Engineer. An Aenean Ed- 
ited by Samuel Siniles. $6.40. 

This is a beautifully published vdiedie with etched 


numerous illustrations. Those who are familiar with 
style will gladly welcome tt. 


Our ae Fw Clergy. Edited by Rev. Chas. Bul- 


Thisis avolume of brief memoirs, with pestzaite of thirty- 
seven of the leading men of the Church of Englan 
$1. 


The Library Maaual. By J. Herbert Satie. 


This is a guide to the formation of a library, and the value of 
rare and standard books. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Thucydides. By B. Jowett, M.A. Edited with intro- 
duction to American edition by Andrew Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. $3.50. 

This is a translation and analysis, with marginalfindex, of the 
famous Greek work into English oh ; 
John G. Whittier; His Life, Genius and Writings. By 

W. Sloan Kennedy. $1. 

This is spoken of as ‘‘ A faithful record of the life of the Quaker 
poet.” It is well illustrated. 

The Man ofthe House. By Pansy. $1.50. 

This is itable story f th folks’ ular writer, 
fully finctrated be Robert Lewis. aente: = 
Old Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll, $1. 


This is the second volume of the ‘Magna Charta Stories,” and 
ty" eat umount of information o a very attractive form. 
y and finely illustrated. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, New Yor«. 


Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By William Edward 
Winks. 25 cents. 

This is an interesting boek written in popular style. The 
singular fact than so many English shoemakers have been nvutcd 
im a religion and politics, is one worthy the pen of s0 able 
an author. 


Flotsam and Jetsam. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
25 cents. 

This is the story of a yachtsman’s experience at sea and on 
shore. The book abounds with new and sometimes staitling 
thoughts, put in a style which proves the striking originality of 
the authoy’s mind. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHIcago. 


eee of English Literature and Language. 
By Prof. H. A. Welsh, M.A. 2 vols., $8.00. 
The second edition of this workis now ready. It is one 
that few can afford to be without, and will pean hold a per- 
maueut place as the standard work upon English literature. 


A New Method forthe Study of English Literature. 
By Louise Mantz. $1. 

This ably written book is now in its third edition. “It consists 
of: a serics of questions upon English and Continental literature 
and contcmporaneousevents. The plan is a good one, especially 
for training schools to look up matters for themselves, and to 
put the results into concise form.”’ Key to the above book, 50 gts. 


Morris's Manual of Classical Literature. By Charles 
Morris. $1.75. 

This comprises biographical and critical notices of the princ- 

ipal Greek and Roman authors, with illustrative extracts from 


their works. Also a mad survey of the rise and progress of 
various forms of literature 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Reminiscences and Memorials of Men of the Revo- 
lution, and Their,Families, By Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 


and isan account 
a history of its mis- 


itand 
author’s 


$2.50. 
° This is a collect'on of te me sketches yt some = the more 
‘amous men who figured prominen ring the Revolution; iv- 
cluding a complete history of the ne Soelety wt the Cincinnati, its 
formation, members, etc., illus Portraits, scenes of 
events, etc. 
The French Revolution. 1789-1795. By B. M. Gardi- 


ner. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. $1. 


This is a ey A valuable volume, both in the matters of its con- 
etails of its binding, press-work, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal Informa- 
tion Relating to all Ages and Nations. By B. 
Benjamin Vincent. $6.00. 

This is the seventeenth edition of a most useful and valuable 
work, containing the history of the world tothe autumn of 1881. 
Character Readings from ‘‘George Eliot.” Selected 

and arranged by Nathan Shepard. 25 cents. 

This is a valuable contribution to the compilations from this 

ustrations. 


great novelist. The bookis supplied with ill 
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New and Valuable Works. 


Study and Stimulants, 


Or, Tae Use OF INTOXICANTS AND NAROOTICS IN 
RELATION TO INTELLECTUAL Lire. As illus- 
trated by Personal Communications on the 
Su>ject from Men of Letters and of Science. 
Edited by A. Anruur Reape, author of 
“ How to Write English.” 208 pages. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.50. , 

“The volume is the most satisfactory data 


ever ered for the study of the effects of 
S25 ts on thé mental faculties.”—New York 


Home Gymnastics. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health 
in Children and Young and Old People of 
Both®Sexes. With aShort Method of Acquir- 
ing the Art of Swimming. By Prof. T. J. 
HARTELIUs. M.D. Translated and adapted. 
By C. Lorvinge. With3lillustrations. 12mo. 
Flexible cloth covers. 60 cenis. 

This book ~~ -- selection of “active” 
gienic value, for the use 
of a an yd a book for every 
home. learned professor expresses himselt 
in language so piain as to be understood by all. 


Hegel. 


By Prof Epwanrp Carrp, Glasgow. With Por- 
trait. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Being the 
Seventh Volume of “Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.” Edited by WILLIAM 
Knyieat, LL. D. 


Prescott Leafiets. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF WILLIAM H. 
PRESCOTT. For Homes, Libraries, and 
Schools. With Biographical Sketches, Edit- 
ed by JOSEPHINE E, Hopgpon. 12mo. Per 
package. 50 cents. 


“The cultivation of a taste in children for good 
reading is of the first importance at home and at 
schoo], and these * Leafiets’ should be scattered 
as thickly as the autumn leaves umong our 
American homes and schools. They are charm- 
ing and effective antidote to the poison of Dime 
Noveis and the vulgar reading which makes the 
printed page almost the teeee of intelligent 

- 4 and teachers.’’—New England Journal of 

ucation. 





*,* For sale by au Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


Standard Publications. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes.) 


(a A. 4 or type. cleanly printed on first-class pa 
bound in — with gold and 
wT aaa k stamps. Price 75 Cts. —#, 
Romola. By Grorcs Exror. 
Uarda. By Grorce Evers. 
Soha Halifax, a Gentleman. By Mrs. Muiock 
K, 





Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Hypatia. By Cuaxtes Kinos.ey. 
Corinne. By MapaMe DE STAEL. 
Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimorx CooPen. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Tuomas Hucuzs. 
The Eight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 


Macaulay’s History of Englard. 3 vols, $2. 

The Sketch-Book. Invixc. 1 vol., 75 Cents. 

Kuickerbecker Histery of New Yotk. 1 vel., 
75 Cents. 


Iilustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding free 

For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid. 

Works of Flavius Joxephus. 1, 144 pages in one 
v olgme q type, cleanly printed 
on t class paper. rn Peed substantially 
bound. Prices: h $2.50; Half Leather, $3.50. 

— of Biblical Literature, 

vols., » ay 





Bitters pares fa 


prinube, Cloth eee, lane paper and handsome b 


’s Jerusalem Delivere d, 494 pages in one 
volume, 16mo. clear ty pe, cleanly printed 
on first-class paper, handsome] oe substantially 
found. Prices : Cloth, $0.75: if Leather, $1 25 


P *s Homer’s Miad. 452 pages in one volume 
Yémo Lesee Geer type,  onnly petaeed on. first 


nh may oy ely bound. Prices: Cloth 
$0 76; dome paper Sp Leather § s 
Pope’s Hemer'nOdyanes 348 pages im one volume 
‘Timo pe, y+ abanty pe rinted on first- 
Poa —_ mely t vOUL Prices : Cloth, 
wre TF it Leather, 1.25 These two volumes in 
@ neat box; Cloth, $1.25; Half Leather, $2 


8 "s aehoen Deciuive Battics ot she World. 


pages in one volume, 16mo. Large clear type 
clean! Lae rinted on Gret-claes pa rand handsome- 
iy sound. Prices : Cloth, §0. Rs Leather, $1.25. 
Piutarch's Lives of the Poets, 926 pages in one 
c.ume. e clear type aw A rinted 4 

:” peed bound. Prices: Cloth, $ Half Leathe 


Ss. Ww. onsews SON, Publisher, 

Broadway, New Yerk. - 

Tits WANTED evi erywhere to intro- 

duce the JovRNAL and INstiTcTE to the 
pote of teac! bh: 

coma our papers are the most pra: 
a and cheapest published. A ow e, active 
agent wanted at every mecting of teachers. 


A at once foragency. Terms and sample copies 
for 10 cents. From 25 tg 100 subscribers can be 
secured 


at evi county and tag Institute. 
®. 1. KELLOGG & « n i 


Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Thomas Jefferson. 


Vol. VII. ie “ American Statesmen” series. By 
Joux (. Moase. Jr., Editor ¢f Series and the 
author of * John Quincey Adams.”’ 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

a very interesting account of Jefferson's career 
and of his conspicuous part in shaping and admin- 
ap AS government of his country. One of 

luable and atyrasting volumes in the 
satin of “American Statesnien 


Riverside Hawthorne. 


THE SCARLET LETTER and THE 


BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
Vol. VI. THE MARBLE FAUN. 
Each containing Introductory Note by GEORGE 
THROP, author of “A Story of Haw-. 
thorne,” an orginal full-page Etching and a 
ette Wood-cut. Crown 8vo, t top, 
Me a volume, 

“In many respects the must severely si uple and 
chastely rich books have ever come from the 

famous Riverside Press.”—N. Y. Times. 


Lectures, Essays and Sermons. 


By SamMvuEL JOHNSON, author “Oriental Relig- 





Vol. V. 


icns. With a Memoir of Mr. Johnson, by the 
. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW and a Steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


A book of special interest to those who have 
read Mr. Johnson’s remarkable works on Oriental 
Religions, to those who had the good fortune to 
know him personallv, and to all who can appreci- 
ate a scholarshin so large and thoughtful, anda 
character to exaited und simple as his. 


The Guardian Angel. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New and revised 
Edition, uniform with the “ Autocrat of the 
ro Table,” etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


“ It is apt of wit and om and interest, and 
indeed, of all those gz qualities which most 
novels are without.""—London Itustrated Times. 


Notes onthe Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 


By C. L. EastuaAke, Keeper of the National Gal- 
lery, London; author of “‘Household Taste,” 
etc. Small quarto, ful'y illustrated, $2.00. 


These Notes by so competent a person as Mr. 
Eastlake will be of special value and convenienee 
to all who visit the famous picture galleries of 
Europe, as well as to lovers of art. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


: HOUGHTON, MiFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


THE NO NAME NOVELS. 


** No one of the numerons series of novels with 
which the country has been deluged o° late contains 
ax many good volumes of fiction as the ‘No Name,’ 
says SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


THIRD SERIES. 


The publishers, fiattered with the reception 

ven to the First and Second Series of ‘*No 

ame Novels,” among which may be named 
several already famous in the annals of fiction, 
will continue the issue with a Third Series, which 
will retain the o: features of the First and 
Second Series, bit in a new style of binding: The 
third volume, now ready, is entitled 


Barrington’ s Fate. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

a SERIES. me A iy ~ s Choice; Af- 
terg Deirdre ; s 8 History ; ls 
That oni Will ak? Ay Nobleman ; _Kisme t; 
The Wolf at i. er ad e 
momner. Modern "So = = mee bs 
Gemini; A Masque ee Poets. 14 vols., black aud 
eg 

Seconp SeErres.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece; 
_ Colonel’s Opera Cioak ; His b adeney. Myse if; 

Mrs. Beauchamp Brow»; e, Don John; 
The Tsar’s Window ; Manuela ‘aredes ; 
Rue; My Wife and My Wile’s Sister ; Her Picture ; 
aachenboeds 2 vols., green and black. 


Turrp Serrmes.—Her Crime; Little Sister. 
Bound in rob brown cloth, stamped in black and 
gol 








Price of Each Volume is $1.00. 


“/ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 

A GOOD. OFFER. 4 becautitw 

AG Pog Stem \ Wines ox. Elirer yy Ww atch. will eats 


Geeverad aoe muchiat st +. 
as 6 cents in Stam 
en take 


my 
Any boy can sen¢c 
receive Kt. dozen asso He cant 
nds and schoolmates for the kind pre 
forced Se Poy ‘hike one A some another. All are 





, and 
bi 


The re cents per en. 

ORa cote the ax eh — Fy m. Theoffer 
will hold till July 1. "83. (retin Se Editor of this 
per who him, knows be wil Case Bo cays. 

Miuress New LAND PES AGENCY, 


Baby. 


EATON’S 
Practical Grammar. 


2nd EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





An Entirely New and Original Method. 
The Study of Grammar no Longer an Irksome Task, 
The Labor of Teaching Reduced to a Minimun. 





This book embodies in its exercises over Two thousand exam- 


ples of incorrect: English: 


This first edition met with goneral favor 
throughout the United States, and Canadg. 


It is now in use asa 


text-book in many of the leading Schools and Colleges of both 


countries. 


The new edition has been adapted to the requirements 


of pupils from the lowest standard in public schools to the advanced 
department of high schools and colleges. 





Price 75 Cents. 


Mailed upon Receipt of Price. 


R.D. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 


Winnipeg, Canada. 





BULLET AND SHELL: 


War as the Soldier Saw It. 
By CEORCE F. WILLIAMS, 


Of the Sth and 146th Regiments New York'Volanteers, and War cengpemmons with the 
Army of the Potomac, Shenandoah, and Cumberland 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN FORBES. 


It will instruct the public better in what the civil war really was than any book published.” 


Boston Globe 


“Many of the incidents belong to the hitherto unwritten history of the rebellion.’ 
** All the many phases of war are viv idly portrayed, and that, 


truth or history.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Sold only by subscription. 


'—N. ¥. Times. 
too, without any sacrifice to the 


Red shot cloth, large octavo ($2.75.) 


We have Canvassers averaging !00 Orders Per Week for 


** Bullet and Sheil.”’ 


Send for circular and terms to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 2 21 Park Place, New York. 








JUST RE. ADY: 


Hygiene for Girls. 
By IRENZUS P. DAVIS, M.D. 


18mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“Many a woman whose childhood was bright 
with promise en:jures an after-life of misery be- 
cause, through a false delicacy, she remained 
ignorant of her physical natureand requirements, 
although on other subjects she may be will-in- 


formed; andso at length she goes to her grave | 


mourning the hard fate that has made existence 
a burden, and perhaps wondering to what end 
she was born, when little knowledge at the pro- 
per time would haye shown her how to easily 
avoid those evils that have made her life a 
wretched failure.”—J/rom Introduction. 

= -% very useful book for parents who have 
daughters is ‘Hygiene for Girls,’ az lrenzeus P. 
Davy M. D., lished by D, Bpleten & Co. 
And ilisjust the book for an K+ vent, well- 
instructed girl to read with care. ett is not a 

text-book, nor does it. bristle with technical 
terms. But it tells in simple language just what 
puis should do and not to do.te preserve the 

-alth and strength, to realize the joys, and pre- 
pare for the duties of a woman's lot. 
ten 


It is writ- 
itha Goltency, 50, pa gh ~ —3 could 
ardly surpass in tulking with her ughter.’’— 
Gnrigion at Werk. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & €0., Publishers, 


I, 3, & 5 Bond St! New York. 
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JUST READY: 


Days with Great Aurhors. 


Choice Selections from Charles Dickens, Sir Wal 
ter Scott, W. H. Thackeray, and Douglas 
Jerroli. With Biographical Sketches by 
Blanchard Jerrold. With new and original 
illustraticns 1 vol. 8vo. 


DIXIE {Lady Florence. } Across Patagonia. 


With numerous fine illustrations from Sketches 
by Julius Beerbohm, engraved by Why ymper 
and Pearson. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $1 50. 


The War Between Chile and Peru, 1879-82 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 
1 vol, cloth extra, $2.50. 


Tempest Tossed. 


A Romance. By THEODORE TILTON. 
New and Revised Edition. Ctoth, 1.50. 


R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
Examination Questions In 
Algebra. 

FOR ADMISSION TO 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown University. 


—AND— 


| | Massachusetts Institute of I'echnology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 Cents. 











THOMPSON. BROWN 4 Co. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, by George J. Romanes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


The subject of this volume isa very fascinating 
‘one. It 1s evident to all observers that mind is not 
‘confined to mankind. Living organisms plainly 
exert a choice. The author defines mind as the 
power to adapt action where the inherited machin- 
ery of the nervous system does not furnish data 
for the action. Of course, we cannot, in watching 
animals, help but perceive that heredity has pro- 
vided for the life and comfort of each individual. 
This inherited ability was formerly termed instinct, 
but a closer study reveals the nervous machinery 
as capable of storing up habits, and of handing 
them down to a successor. There is a great dis- 
tinction between the inherent powers of the nerv- 
ous organization, and the power of thereason. The 
reason provides for circumstances that are of rare 
occurrence in the life history ; instinct is reflex ac- 
tion, and comprises mental power employed under 
frequently recurring circumstances. The author 
draws the needed distinctions between reason and 
instinct, so that we know how the vast variety of 
circumstances that evince intelligence are to be 
classified. Reflex action is common to man and 
animals, but the distinction between it and instinct 
is not very definite. There is difficulty in classify- 
ing an act as reflex, instinctive or rational, for they 
run insensibly into each other. 

innumerable instances of sagacity are noted ; 
ants, spiders, bees, wasps, dogs, birds, etc., have 
been carefully watched and their habits marked; 
the intelligence exhibited has been eliminated and 
general laws predicated. 

This is one instance of a dog (p. 451): 

‘The dog was lying before the kitchen-fire where 
the cook had prepared a turkey for roasting. She 
left the kitchen for a few minutes, when the d 
immediately carried away the turkey and p 
it in the cleft of a tree close to the house, but well 
concealed by the surrounding limbs. So rapid 
were his movements that he returned to the house 
vefore the cook had come back, and stretchin 
— before the fire looked as innocent asa chil 
unborn 





THuCYDIDES.—Translated into English, with In- 
troduction, Marginal Analysis and index, by B. 
Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College. Edited 
with a Preface: to the American Edition, by A. P 
Peabody, D. D., LL. D. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $3.50. 

This magnificent edition of the old Greek his- 
torian will be warmly welcomed by scholars every- 
where. Nor will its interest be confined to those 
who have made a special study of ancient litera- 
ture. Thucydides is so often referred to in current 
literature, that those who read for any other pur- 
pose than that of mere temporary enjoyment will 
feel a natural desire to see in what his great charm 
exists. His reputation rests on a single unfinished 
work, a ‘‘History of the Peloponensian War,” in 
eight books. It ends in 411 B. c., seven years before 
the termination of the war. He was a relative of 
the great Miltiades, and was himself a distinguish- 
ed general in the war which he describes. His 
style is simple, yet intensely energetic, and his ac- 
curacy, veracity and impartiality have been ac- 
knowledged and commended by all writers since 
his time. Macaulay says of him: “It must be 
allowed that Thucydides has surpassed all his 
rivals in the art of historical narration, in the art 
of producing effect on the imagination by skillful 
selection and disposition without indulging in the 
license of invent ” It is said that Demosthenes 
transcribed the nistory of Thucydides eight times 
in order to improve his own style. 

The text used as the basis of the present transla- 
tion is that of Pappo’s edition, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1815, and the last in 1856. Pro- 
fessor Jowett remarks in the introduction, that ‘‘if 
Greek literature is not to pass away it seems to be 
necessary that in every age, some one who has 
drunk deeply from the original fountain should 
renew the love of it in the world, and once more 
present that old life with its great actions, its cre 


ations in politics and in art, like the distant remem- 
brance of youth, before the delighted eyes of man- 
kind.” Dr. Peabody warmly endorses this view, 
and pays a deserved tribute to Professor Jowett, 
whose eminent fitness for the task he has per- 
formed is acknowledged by all Greek scholars. 
Typographically speaking the work is well done. 
The type is beautifully clear-cut and distinct, and 
the paper and binding excellent. An exhaustive 
index and marginal readings add to the value of 
the work. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Poor: A Record of Quiet 
Work in Unquiet Places. By Helen Campbell, 
author of ““‘The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking,” éditor of Household Department of Our 
Continent, etc. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Cloth, 90c. 

To the reader who takes up a book for thrilling 
narrations, this is one presenting much from real 
life that is equal to highly wrought fiction. But 
among earnest, thoughtful persons there are few 
who can peruse its pages without a strong desire 
to do something toward the ‘‘problems” solution. 
And those who are interested in humanity will find 
few books that so satisfactorily and skillfully pre- 
sent interesting and important facts upon the ways 
and means of being useful to others. We quote 
from the author’s preface: ‘‘Our poor are fast be- 
coming our criminal class, and more and more it is 
apparent that something beyond preaching is re- 
quired to bring order out of the chaos which threat- 
ens us. Industrial education seems the only solu- 
tion of the problem, and earnest workers every- 
where are convinced that only in this day can real 
regeneration be accomplished. Those who have 
been in closest contact with the problem, have long 
desired such a practical demonstration, and in the 
fina] chapter of this volume some hints are given 
of possible methods.” Mrs. Campbell modestly 
calls these last chapters “‘hints,” but they really 
seem to contain the essence of practical religion for 
the well-to-do, and of physical,. moral and spiritual 
regeneration for the wretchedly poor. 


THE GREATER POEMS OF VIRGIL. Vol. I. Edited 
by J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
$1.55. 

From early school days the name of Greenough 
in connection with the study of Latin has been a 
familiar and respected one, and the receipt of this 
edition of Virgil from his hand enhances our regard. 
In the text he follows Ribbeck in the main, making 
variations where his scholarship has shown it ad- 
visable. Variations of this sort, however, are in- 
dicated in the margin. Much matter has been 
retained from the old Allen and Greenough Virgil, 
including the life of Virgil, the summaries of the 
separate books and the list of plants. The first 
part of this volume is devoted to the ten Bucolics 
and the latter half to the first six books of the 
Aneid. The work is well arranged to be a student’s 
help. The notes while copious are not made up of 
free translations of long or difficult passages, but 
are carefully prepared as an elucidation of the text, 
giving pupils benefit of the thought and investiga- 
tion of the scholar, but in no case doing the for- 
mer’s rightful work for him. The publisher’s work 
is in every way well done. The binding being half 
cloth, the paper and print of excellent quality 
and many wood cuts are employed, taken from an- 
cient objects of art, which serve greatly to illustra- 
ting the poets conception. : 

STANDARD LIBRARY: OLIVER CROMWELL. By 
Paxton Hood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
25 cents. 

Public opinion has so altered in regard to this 





great Puritan reformer, that an authentic account 
of himself and his times from what we now think 
to be the proper standpoint, is a most acceptable 
work, But it isnotthis alone that Mr. Hood wader- 
takes, for Cromwell has been the subject for many 
a pen, and long before this there has been evidence 
brought forwardto how hima great and noble hero 
whose mission was far less misconceived than his 
contemporaries believed. But among them all there 
has been no biography which answers the end propos- 
ed by the author of this volume, viz: a setting forth 
in a short, comprehensive manner, the life, times, 
battle fields, and contemporaries of the great Pro- 
tector. And this he has done, and in a form acces- 
sible to those who have not time for the long and 
exhaustive volumes of all other writers upon the 
subject. A feature which no other slight biogra- 
phy, before published, contains, is the setting forth 
of the great contemporaries of Cromwell, some 
knowledge of whose lives is necessary in coanec- 
tion with a recital of Cromwell's, as they must ap- 
pear in any complete account of the hero’s work, 
while their work also has received illustration from 
his character and career. The first two chapters 
of the volume treat of the conflicting theories of 
Cromwell’s life and his ancestry, family and early 
days. The third chapter carries the reader into 
the beginning of his active life in the politics of his 
country; the fourth chapter finds him in Parlia- 
ment; the rest of his active life follows. Mr. Hood’s 
style is pleasant, clear and flowing. He holds to 
his own opinion well, having good reason for the 
same, and maintains it modestly. 
NOTES. 

The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House have published among their New Tem- 
perance Tales a story in pamphlet form by Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, entitled ‘‘The Old Tavern.” This 
is first of the ‘‘ Fife and Drum” series, and is a 
thrilling story with an excellent, spirit and is well 
told, bearing a potent moral weight against the sin 
of intemperance. Price 10 cents. 

Among the recent publications of John B. Alden 
under the name of the “ Elzevir Library,” are Mac- 
aulay’s ‘‘}'rederick the Great” (seven cents), Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Hamlet” (seven cents), ‘‘Words of Wash- 
ington” (four cents), ‘‘The Burning of Rome,” from 
Canon Farrar’s ‘‘Early Christianity” (two cents), 
“Rip Van Winkle” by Washington Irving (two 
cents). and many others. They are in small pam- 
phlet form, and can be conveniently carried in the 
pocket. The annual subscription to this library 
is but $2.00 a year, while it contains good reading. 
It is published semi-weekly. 

‘‘Herbert Spencer on the Americans and the 
Americans on Herbert Spencer,” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., is sold at 10 centsacopy. Itisa 
pamphlet issue of Mr. Spencer’s interview with a 
reporter on the 19 of October, and the speeches at 
the farewell banquet of Nov. 11th, including not 
only Mr. Spencer’s remarks and those of other dis- 
tinguished men present, but those prepared by Mr. 
Youmans, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Leland, as well as a 


number of letters from prominent people who were 
unable to attend the dinner. 

The Eclectic Short-Hand Primer by J. Geo. 
Cross, and published by 8. C. Griggs & Co. of Chi- 
cago, is a little volume containing four lessons in- 
troductory to the ‘Eclectic Short-Hand” by the 
same author. Many stenographers of experience 
in court, mercantile life, and in newspaper report- 
ing say that this method is acquired with facility, 
and that after a comparatively short course of 
study, a sufficient knowledge is gained to enable 
the student to take a position uiring an apt 
short-hand writer. But all these thi must - 
taken with an allowance, for learning short-hand is 
not easy. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by wo 
renewed vigor in 


lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
» excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 
1 diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


It is the only 


m and 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. a 
It gives vitality to the insu“icient or mental of children, prevents fretfulness, ives quiet, res 
slee disposi to ts and dren, it semotee geod health ta, brain and body. 
-— Cow: = the vital or ving ples of the Ox Lrait, and “Wheat Germ. Physicians have 500,000 
Packag 6. sale by Druggists or by 





00. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Publisher’s Department. 


In response to the urgent demand for 


an inexpensive containing only 
such music as can be easily mastered by 
those not t in the art. Messrs. D. 


A po Co., have issued the Wavelet. 
Thi is an abridgement of the Song Wave 
which has become so popular. It contains 
about one bundred pages and embraces all 
the simpler and more popular pieces of the 
large collection, and is a highly commend- 
able work. A sample copy will be for- 
warded for examination to any teacher or 
school officer, on receipt of thirty cents. 


Among the new publications of Cassell, 
Petter, Gal in & Co. this month. are 
Augustus Mongredien’s Wealth Creation, 
which is the truths of political economy 
concisely ran oy sage in clear language and 
popular style, by the author of several 
noted works upon matters of history and 
government, and Four Years of Irish His- 
tory, 1845-1849, by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, which is a volume dealing with 
the most memorable incidents in the 
modern history of Ireland. Sir Charles 
has written not only from intimate . 
sonal knowledge of his theme, but has 
made a careful study of many unpublished 
documents and private correspondences. 
For special advertisement of these and 
others see first page. 


The manager of the Boston School Sup- 
ply Co., Mr. J. A. Boyle, announces a 
complete stock of everything pertaining 
to school work, orders for which are 
promptly attended to. This company 
makes a specialty of wall maps. Of these 
now they have the largest assortment in 
the country, which they are offered at 
very low prices. Teachers desirous of any 
kind of maps or charts will do well to 
correspond with Mr. Boyle. 


To meet the new movement being made 
in some schools, of spending less time up- 
on the hard work of translation, once 
thought so necessary to the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages, Charles De- 
Silver & Sons, of Philadelphia, are pub- 
lishing interlinear translations of | Vir- 
gi. Cones, Horace, Cicero, Salust, Ovid, 

ophon, etc., for use in schools. They 
have also ready Clark’s Latm Grammar 
adapted to this interlinear series of classics. 


Noticeable among the school-book an- 
nouncements just now is that of Collins 
& Brothers, of Broadway. This firm is 
offering such valuable books as Kirkham’s 
Grammar, Lovell’s U. S. Speaker, and 
New School Dialogues, Northend’s Little 
Speaker, American Speaker, and School 
Dialogues, and Prof. Zachos’ New Ameri- 
can Speaker. In preparing for the summer 
closing exercises, it . ould be well to send 
for copies for examination. 

The new felt erasive rubber, manufac- 
tured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
is meeting with general approbation. 
is of excellent quality, having the com- 
bined virtues of fine surface, first class 
erasive qualities and sharp corners. It 
does not grow hard with and is in 
everyway pronounced the best article of 
’ its kind. 

The old established house of Curt W. 
Meyer, offers improved physical and 
chemical schvol apparatus at decidedly 
low rates. Teachers would do well to sena 
stamp for a catalogue of his stock which 
includes the Holtz Improved Electrical 
Machines, the Student’s Electrical Cabi- 
net, Tyndail’s El.ctrical Apparatus, sets 
of physical and ctemical apparatus econ- 
omically selected for school use, sets of 
instruments to illustrate Balfour Stewart’s 
Physical Primer ; chemical apparatus to 
accompany H. E. Roscoe’s Chemistry 
Primer ; also sets of chemicals and speci- 
mens, and valuable works on c.emistry, 
electricity, etc., at very moderate prices. 

Teachers, governesses and tutors desir- 
ing positions, in schools, families, colleges, 
etc., in want of competent instructors, 
will do well to communicate with Pinck- 
ney’s Agency, where all kind of business 
connected with schools is satisfactorily 
attended to under its present manage- 
ment. 

THE McSHANE BELLS, 


The celebrated-McShane Bell Foundry, 
Baltimore. Md., Messrs. Henry McShane 
& Co., proprietors, are daily shipping bells 
to all points in the United States and 
Canada. They are oo —s a great 
number to foreign ports. Not long since 
they sent three splendid bells to Central 
America, several to Cuba and a beautiful 
hell to West Atrica. The orders are com- 
ing in daily from ail points, and they are 
receiving flattering comments on the ex- 
cellence of their bells every day, One 


It | 





a —, “We have pe = 
oroug, y ringing and are proud 
say that they are excellent in form, vol- 
ume of tone and harmony. They agree 
fully with our organ. You may rely pam 
it that I will recommend no others than 
our bells. These are good recommenda- 
ions, and I may well add : 
All others will try in vain 
To imitate, or beat McShane,” 
Another one writes, ‘I heard many good 
bells in my time, but this bell beats them 
all.” These are only several, out of many, 
taken at random, and they certainly dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the McShane 
bell.— Adv. 


The drunkard swills alcohol. Wise 
men use Samaritan Nervine, the king of 
all remedies. 


*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound 2 gre the stomach and kid- 
neys and aids digestion. Either sex use 
with benefit. 


One Fool Among Many. 


Wrecked by his Untempered Ambition 
—A Lighthouse on the Shoals. 


“T ought to have stopped five years before I 
did; but I thought it wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing, so I kept on. I wasa fool, of course—but 
who isn’t, when ambition and the chance of mak- 
ing money spurs him on? I only hope I shall get 
well enough to digest another square meal some 
time without a rebellion in my stomach.” 

The speaker was one of the best known civil 
engineers and mining experts in this country; 
hardy by nature as a buffalo, but broken down by 
hard study and the merciless lashing administer 
ed to his mind and body by his own hand during 
the earlier part of his career. At fifty he is pre- 
maturely gray, bent in form and = we pe Dys- 

did it—Dyspepsia, the self-inflicted curse of 
Ameriean in every department of toil 

“Tam Cay Sve years old,”’ writes Mr. Charles 
H. Watts, of West Somers, Putnam County, N.Y., 
and had suff from dispepsia for fifteen years, 
Tried oven ane. At last gave PARKER'S GINGER 
TOnTc a chance to show what it could do for me. 
= gee its ability by curing me. I recommend 
ease 








all who are suffering from this dreadful dis- 

."" Mr. G. R. Cole, druggist, of Carmel, N. Y.. 
— to the bat of — : atts’ ~~ —— . 
oom, despondency, hopelessness, disgust with 

all labor, sleeplessness, horrid dreams to render 
= like the LA Panne = WS x = 
—these are some 0: pense’ e 
Drpene knows what Coleridge meant when he 
d: “Nightis my hell.” ARKER’S GINGER 
Tonic are Dyspepsia, purifies the Blood, dis- 
Rheumatism and all chronic ailments. 
Prices, 50 cents and $1 a bottle. & Co., 


Hiscox 
New York. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASAMERE BOUQUET! 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toei- 
let Soap of home or foreign mann- 
facture. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Educational Vacation Party 
leaving New York by the new and ificent 
steamer *“‘ FURNESSIA”’ on June 30th, 1883. Out- 
ward route via Liverpool, retu via G Ww, 
twe Derisons, one $400 the Fis 4 - A 
cluding necessary expenses. e 
Holland International Exhibition. pew pro- 
gramme for sigh n d th speci 
c hn and a Steamboat Excursion 
on the es. 
where at all necessary. 
number. Full programme free on application. 
Other parties start on April 26th, per ite Star 
steamer “Baltic,” on May 30th, per Cunard 
steamer “Scythia,” on June 13th per Cunard 
orginally, --. Span 

way, New York. 
THOS. COOK &SON, | 797 Washington St.. Roston. 

NoTe.— 7homas @ Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracts and employees, and 
never liability to sub-contractors, or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. 

TNSTITUTES, TEACHERS, are others desir- 
ing small Herbaria, or Herbarium § 


dheass address. CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 








drives in oF pinees 
y select and ted 








BEST.CARMS SOLD 


Genel, cab ens Tllustrated_ Premium 


Ww Promot Returns F. W. Austin, New Haven, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su- 

or Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address. 

Mrs. M, J. Oe... 
merican eign ‘leachers’ Ager 
23 Union Square, New York 





PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


i. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, tors and Governesses. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for Appli on Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and Co ~~ Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th year pbiiention! will be issued in 
June. PINCKNFEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14tbS8t., ¥.N. 


THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


isno experiment. It hasa firmly established 
|e mpeee peg men J from e Califor- 
nia and m Minnesota to Texas. ‘The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
Manager’s experience of over twenty years 
as Teacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 
the fitness of Teachers, and that by consci- 
entious representation, honesty, and fair- 
dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation 
that gives its candidates the very best pros- 
pects of success. Teachers desiring 
positions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Addi ess, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa. 














ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and Euro 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without , Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroughly comperent Professors, 
cvineipals, and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with su 
Tutors, Compantcas and Governesses. Cali on 
or address ROF. LEGENDRE, (Sth Year.) 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & Sta., N, Y. 
N.B.—Board and Real te Directory, City, Country 
and Europe. 





31 East 17th st., North Union Square, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 
Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 


French = correctly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s New Method. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY Times 
Building, Chicago, will supply able Buperin- 
tendents, Grade Teachers and Specialists, with 
itions in the central, western and south- 
ern 8 for the ensuing year, in public or 
rivate schvols. Great demand for lady shers 
music, art, and languages. Apply early. 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE. 
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“ That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you think so?”’ 
* Because she is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIG- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 


MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 


Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 





Send for Circular, 











FSTERBROOK’S —— 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEA CO. 
Works, Camoern * ~ 
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American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 


50 other Sub- Mottoes, 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 


——o 

These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope tor mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


$225.00 IN COLD 


TO BE CIVEN AWAY. 





We will pay $125.00 tothe person who will 
us the tan A, of words contained in our peoalas 
“AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 
which are spelled with any of the letters f 
words “AMERICAN ETIQUETTE) '* 
For the second largest list 


For the third largest list, $35.00. 

The contest will close May 1st, 33;0° 
“American Ktiquette ” isa compiete work on 
eme Culture, Lesser Morals, Etiquette, 
ter riting. and Secia!l and usiness 
orms Contains 424 pages. Illustrated by 100 
Cugraviugs, printed oD extra fine paper and 
handsemely bound. Endorsed by ali who have 
read it. Price, $2.50 gilt; $2.00; plain edge. Contest- 
ants must have a copy Of the book, which will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, with rules governing the 





SE NDIA 
DARA ER OF 





bye, with or liable to, any dinease ot 
OR.V.H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia. 





Agents wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
Address, RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago, Ill, 
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Mr. Edward Atkinson, illistrating the’ 


advantage of machinery, saysit would 
require sixteen million persons, using the 
spinning wheel and handloom of less than 
a century ago, to make the cotton cloth 
used by our people, which is now manu- 
factured by one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. 


**Ir you would be truly happy, my 
dear,” said one New York lady to another, 
**you will have neither eyes nor ears 
when your husband comes home late 


from the club.? ‘ Yes, I know,” 

awered the other wearily ; “but what am 

I to do with my nose ?” 

———t—-> ee 

Childhood, Manhood, and Hoary Age ex- 
clnim in unison, “Bettold the Con- 
querer.’’ 

Dourtine a brief visit to the ancient town of 
Warwick, R.I., recently, our agent extended his 
trip to the southeastern extremity of the town, 
to look about among the wonderful improve- 
ments whi *h have been made in the appearance of 
Warwick Neck during a comparatively bricf 
period, and while conversing on thissubject with 
Col. Benzamrin S. HAZARD, the popular proprictor 
of the Warwick Neck Hotel he learned that the 
greater part of the handsome summer residences 
had been erected inside of a dozen years; and he 
also learne’ that Col. Hazard had been a great 
sufferer from chronic disease of the Kidneys and 
Bladder over fifteen years, the most painful form 
of it being’a stoppage or retention of the urine, 
which was so very severe at times as to disable 
him for his accustomed work, and even confine 
him to the bed, when @ surgeon's assistance 
would be required to relieve him. He was being 
doctored a large part of the time, but could get 
no permanent relief. At times his sufferings wer 
terrible from sharp, cutting pains thrvigh th- 
Kidneys and Bladder; and he had safirred so 
long and so severely that he had become dis- 
couraged of getting well again, Ospecial y asthe 
doctor stated that if was doubtful if a man of his 
age, with such a complicated disease of long 
stan ling, could becured. Butlast summer when 
he was suffering intensely from une of these at- 
tacks, a gentle'nan who tras boarding at his hotel, 
urge’ ani persuaded him to try a bottle of Hunt’s 
Remedy, as he had known of some wondertul 
cures effected by it. 

Mr. Hazard says he had no faith in it, but con- 
sented reluctantly to try it; and after taking it 
only two days, the intense pains and, aches had 
disappeared, and he commenced to gain strength 
rapidly, and in less than a week was attending to 
his accustomed work, and has never had &@ return 
of the pains. Mr. Hazard is over seventy years 
of age, and on the 25th'of Nov., 1882, when our 
agent met him, although it was a very cold and 
blustering day, he was in the field, with his team 
at work pulling and loading turnips, as hale and 
hearty a man as you could wish for, whereas last 
August he was unable to stand up to oversee the 
work then going on in the same field. 

Hunv’s Remepy had given him health and 
strengtn again, and he recommends it to his rela 
tive: and friends, several of whom are now tasing 
it, as he considers it a most excellent medicine 
for all diseases of the Kidney and Bladder. 

aihpieiiieielaea' ebeist 

THE meanest slight a girl can put upon 
an admirer is to use a postal card ao re- 
fusing an offer of marriage. It proves 
that she doesn’t actually care two cents 
for him. 











Winston, t'orsyen Co., N.C. 

Gents—I desire to express'to you my 
thanks for your wonderful Hop Bitters. I 
was troubled with dyspepsia for five years 

revious to commencing the use of your 

op Bitters some six months:ago. Mv 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of 
the First Methodist church of this place. 
and my whole congregation can testify to 
the great virtues of your bitters, 

Very respectfully, Rev. H. FEREBEE. 


‘“—oe +- 





STANDING before a clergyman who was 
about to marry him, « rustic wa» asked, 
“Wilt thou have this woman ?” etc. The 
man sture! in surprise and replied, ‘Ay, 

surely! Why, [ kummed arpuppus 

«*,'' The best advice may come tod late.” 

Said « sufferer from kidney troubles when 
asked to try Kiduey Wort, 7 ll try it 
but it will be my last dose.” The ‘man 
got well and is now recommending the 
remedy to all sufferers. In this case good 
alvics came just in time to save the man. 








A strong effort will be made in Dakota}: 


to secure a prohibition clause in the State 
constitution at the outset. 


“Our child had fits. The doctor said 
death was certain. Samaritan Nervine 
cured her.” Henry. Knee, Verrilla, tenn, 
At druggists. 


an-| 


COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beer Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beet 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process], the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
nanufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 


There are several pre- 





Physicians of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more {fully the importance of 
preparing’ in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and 
those physicians ure most successful in practice | 


trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratyum to obtain a preparation | 


spired by a knewlcdge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
afd to the physician. 

Its berelit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Anemia, and 
that resulting from maiarial poison, in chiorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 


bitter princip'es act directiv om the senuene gas- 
trienerves, scumuaung the folicles to sccretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p °- 
requisite to improvement—an ‘appetite. Th. 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 

It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 


as have been spoken of in this article. Itis truly 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and hematogenic, and | 
isso palatable and digestible. that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 





valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple | 





ever before offered, it combines properties of the | 
utmost value in the treatnicnt of such conditions | 


To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 
one whcse merits have been long acknowledged. 
In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sir Er- 
ASsMUS WILSON, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 


who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs | | my observation that have been cured by a t'mely 
ig to restore to normal function the process of nu- | use of LrepiG’s BEEF TONIC (COLDEN’S).”’ 


We are in receiptcf several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 


which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | them here, to merely append an official analysis 
We therefore present COLDEN’s Ligurp BEEF of the preparation, made by an eminent Londor# 
Ton1¢ to the profession with a confidence in- | chemist: 


The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Liesia’s Liguip Breer Tonic, perfected 3d Jan- 
uary, 1868, 1 obtained the samples Indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, London, B.C. I find this prepara- 
tion contains: 

20 per cent. saccharine matter.. . . 

25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the condensation ofthe beef. . 

25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious to 
the most delicate stomach h~ +». 
tion cf the tuse: on. m ° 

30 per cent. of aqueous solution of several 
herbs and roots, among which are: most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Rarks, 30 


Total. Th ‘100 
T have had the process éxplained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendereé 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I um satis- 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad 
junct to our pharmacopaciag 
Signed, ARTHUR HI Hassar1, M.D., F.12.S., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ass., Landon. 
RUSSELL SQUARE, London, W.C, 3d January, 1868, 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to eacl 


20 


Suatic 


25 


| Wineglassfu: ef this preparation two grains ot 
| SOLUBLE Crrrax. OF IRon. 


T. COLDEN. 





in pint bottles. 


bottle-label. 


N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nera!ly 
Ia ordering our article, persons should be particular to mentior 
“COLDEN’S.” To cuard against imitation, see fac-cimile of I. COLDEN 01 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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KIDNEY=WORT. 
| HAS BEEN PROVED : 
“is 





P KIDNEY- Wrelsti 


New Styies: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Cromo Visiting Cards, finest quality,/argest 





omos wh 





variety and = es §@ chiom 
each ord 
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CRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operation? of digestion and nu 
trition, aud by a careful application of the fire 
properties of well-selected oa, Mr. has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tlavored ve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bilis. It is by tbe judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resis} 
every tendency to disease. und of subtie 
maladies.are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escn;€¢ 
- ee PS a paca — by keeping ourselves well {or 

blood and a properly nourishe 
iceame: boar Service Gazette. 

. simply with ong water or milk. S« 

in tins only (4@ Ib. and 1b.) labeled, 


London, England. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
NEW ENCLAND 


Conserva of Music. 


MUGIC TAUGHT a hy am org by noted 
ABTS, De Drawing. nes eng nd Model- 
ENG! a full course. 
‘Leachers. 
LANG ‘AGES, German, French and Italian. 
Native ON, and” 
ua Ba and Dramatic Action. 8. R. 


HOME Ai ODATIONS, for 550 
lady 4ccox 


einen trary oe 
concerts, recitals, lectures, library, . 
AND i] Studen' 





DAY asses, ts may 
£13GR: now. cone for Calendar free. 
EE, Franklin Square, Boston, 





TITY COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Established Twenty-One Years A The first in the 
country to LS complete college education for 
women ; also has ry pecial and 
schools of music sand pon 
observatory, a eae laborat Ab mt rate build 
ing for music and ao in dieffrent de- 
partments of onan al of in 2.000 volumes, and 
ten fessors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 


aid of deserving students. oe cagmposue sent b 
DEAN, Registras 8S. L.CALDWELL, D.D Pres 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
cessfully pursuing its work, in its new and ele- 
gantly furnished building, 58 W. 55th 8t., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 

led which they are prepared, and tuition 
reckoned only from The time p+ —_ 
While: a full classical and colle; 
commended, yet one practical and elective 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. 8 
attention - ay to music and the modern lan- 


de 





Eile rate the Circulars or p; rticulars at the 
lege, or at the Fencente -¥ e President, 24 
. 40th St. S. D. BURCHARD. 





G ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
c 


ING SCHOOL. Will an upils from 
»v. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 11th, tor cir- 
cular of Mrs. A. B Sane, 1 1St., near 18th, 


References Hon. John Eaton 
» Washington, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, > Ok loondoten St., Boston. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 

yoke Plan. Painesville, 0. ‘Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of Ppee sf re- 
cently extended. Building enlarged and refinish 
ed: Hydraulic passenger elevator; Board and 
Tuition. $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bow 

cor. Canal; “L”’ Station (HstaPiished 1 ) 
Paine’s Uptown Co Coens, 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 A P.M. Young Men, Ladi 
and Boys, taught y BRS, Rudimen'al 
higher athematics, Corres; peepee and ail Eng- 
lish Branches; Writing ms $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Kast of bifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
torty_of the ablest in the country. 

B.—The New York Conservatory, the onl 
Chartered Conservatory of Music in t ’e State, 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open a from 9 A.M. till 16 
Pp. M., for the reception and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils may begin at _ time, terms 
Spneneocinn aie | m of entran 

- GRISWOLD, President. 

RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 

English, French and German board and 
duy school for young ll as o 13 East y- 
first Street, between fifth Madison Avenues, 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special and 
eg Courses. Twelfth year commences, 

ep 

















SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eezema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 
natural condition. 

AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has for over forty years been 

recognized by eminent medical authorities as as the most 

werful bleod purifier in existence. It frees the s 

m from ali foul humors, enriches and s' 

, removes ali traces of mercurial trea 

proves itself a complete master of all scro 
eases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores, 


“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on may nee jogs. The limbs were badly swollen 
and in: h. juantities 
* Ly matter. Every remedy I tried f. until 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, Of which I have now 
i bottles, with the result that the sores are healed, 
and my penetra ro! greatly im sores. I feel very 
grateful for thi 2 god editein done me. 
ow 


‘Mrs, rk O’Daray.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the eet 
re ~ renews: ua —— i. ~ . _ 
orees, peed eumatism, Cutarr. eu- 
raigia, *“Rhecpaane Coun General Debility and all dis- 
eases arising from an impoverished or corru 
dition of the blood and a weakened vitality. 
It is Leap the cheapest oe Thedtetné, ‘oni 
account of its concentrated strength and great power 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. me C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5 
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ent, and 
fulous dis- 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Szconp Cuass MATTER. 





Established 1870. 
The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


—_o-—-——— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New YoRK 
ee Pe eee, 
TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
acriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ;ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from tbis office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IsIDORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, April 7, 1883. 


THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR APRIL 


Comes out laden with an unusual supply of interesting 
reading for home and school. The opening article is an 
illustrated one entitled ‘‘A Voyage to Europe,” which is 
spicily written, and there are two other illustrated ar- 
ticles, ‘‘The Circus” and ‘Stories About Girls.” In 
point of length as well as merit the chief contributions 
this month are ‘“‘Are they Fairies?” “‘Good Queen 





’ Bess,” “‘A Race for Life,” ‘“‘Famous Battles.—VIII.-— 


The Invincible Armada,” “What Cured Carl,” ‘‘Shali 
and Will,” an excellent dialogue ; ‘‘The Alhambra,” be- 
ing another of the charming series. of travelers’ tales ; 
“Pure Generosity” and ‘Uncle Fred's Play-School.’ 
Besides these more noteworthy pieces, there is a multi- 
tude of shorter items each full of either instruction or 
amusement. The departments known as ‘‘The School- 


’ Room,” “The Letter-Box,” and “The Writing Club’ 


are continued with all their delightful qualities, for the 

CoMPANION readers, no doubt, find all three indispens- 

able. There is not a line of dryness or fatigue in this 

month’s number, and it is not to be wondered at that 

such attractions of contents should win for the little 

— the enviable popularity it enjoys among both 
young readers. 


WE are indebted to Hon. John Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education for information about 
the Brazilian Educational Congress. See 
Editorial note. 





Pror. W.T. Harris has been secured by the 
New York Teachers’ Association to address 
them April 19; we hope other noted educa 
tional thinkers will be invited to follow Prof. 
Harris. 





LET no one despair. The work is moving 
on. Kentucky is to hold an educational 
meeting at Louisville, to improve the edu- 
cational condition of things in her border, 
and Texas is increasing her expenditures. 
See ‘‘Educational note” for particulars. 





Let the teachers organize; they should 
have the standing a church has at least. In 
each county let them meet and organize, 
have regular meetings and regular mem- 
bership, Let one representative to the State 
Association be chosen for each 100 teachers. 





No TEACHER has made for himself a warmer 
place in the hearts of his co-laborers than Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Principal of the Millersville 
Normal School, Pa. He is a large hearted 
man, genial, progressive, cultured and sym- 
pathetic. Where will be found his equal to 
continue the work he has done so well for 
twenty-eight years ? 


_—_ 





It was the advice of President Walker of 
the Board of Education of this city, that the 
teachers should organize and thus increase 
their power and influence ; that they should 
take the needed measure, make their occupa 
tion a profession. Mr. Walker is one of 
the soundest lawyers in the whole city. His 
advice should be followed. 





WE learn from several correspondents at 
the west that Col. F. W. Parker has been 
received with great enthusiasm. It looks 
now as though the “educational boom” 
would begin at the west. The western peo- 
ple believe in advancement; New England 
has been told that it had reached the ne plus 
ultra in education—and unfortunately for 
her she believed it. 


In response to the request for the names 
of those who will conduct normal institutes 
this summer many letters have been re- 
ceived. But there are not enough, yet. We 
shall publish a list of names; let all men 
and women who can teach teachers about 
teaching send in their names. There will 
be 1,000 normal institutes open this summer 
we hope—there will be a scarcity of con- 
ductors. 








WE think the faculties of normal schools 
of New York, and those in other states also 
should unite and hold an educational school 
of an advanced character this summer. 
There is an inquiry for a school of the right 
stamp. Some central point should be selected 
where the air is pure and invigorating and 
notice given. There are thousands who are 
teaching who want to study the Art and 





Science of Education. 


It is a poor month that does not witness 
the birth of one educational journal. Un- 
fortunately, the deaths equal the births so 
that the total number is not greatly in- 
creased. The Eclectic Teacher ended its 
career in February; it has been a very 
readable compilation. The ScHooL JOURNAL 
has been frequently honored with a place in 
its pages. It had hardly breathed its last 
when the Tennessee Journal of Education 
gave alusty cry. This is a 24 page monthly 
at $1.00 per year, and is well filled with ad- 
vertisements. It has valuable matter in it 
and has a look of business that augurs well. 
We tender our best wishes. 








THE canvass of Supt. McMillan for the 
State Superintendency, though unsuccess- 
ful, was yet attended with one result that 
must be truly gratifying tohim. It develop- 
ed the high and universal esteem in which 
he is held by the teachers of the State. He 
was emphatically the teachers candidate. 
The circumstances that militated against 
his election were not of a nature to reflect 
upon him personally. There were none but 
good words for Supt. McMillan from all 
quarters. The canvass has defined his plzce 
as a representative educator of New York 
State. 

Mr. Ruggles, the Superintendent elect, 
was not so well known to the teachers, his 
life having been passed in other lines of ac- 
tivity. Heis accredited with ripe culture 
aud superior executive ability. With these 
qualities to begin with, a careful study of 
our school system may enable him to become 
an enlightened and effective leader of educa- 
tional thought and of educational progress. 
It is fair to assume that his intentions are to 
do all in his power to advance the cause of 
education. The teachers on this assumption 
welcome their new Superintendent, and hope 
that they will be not only satisfied with his 
administration, but proud of it. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 








The watchward of every one desirous of 
advancing education should be: ‘Improve 
the Teachers.” Normal schools do a limited 
work in N. Y. State; about 1,000 graduates 
are at work and this number seems to be 
the limit. The rest must be prepared in 
normal institutes or classes. Of these there 
should be a large number in operation this 
summer. Let the school commissioners be- 
gin at once and secure men to hold normal 
institutes four weeks in length. The teach- 
ers will pay the small tuition fees required 
to remunerate the conductors. 

Let the commissioners issue a stirring cir- 
cular and the teachers will turn out. The 
town that is selected should assist ; it should 
subscribe $100 or more towards the expense 
and will if matters are properly managed. 
We have in mind a town that contributed 
liberally for a summer school and others can 
be found. 

All things are waiting on the county school 
official. it depends on him to say whether 
the teachers shall be fitted for teaching or 





not. 
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ONE OF MANY. 


Numerous letters find their way to the editor’s 
table, and receive more or less attention; the fol- 
lowing, however, contains much that cannot be 
answered. It presents a state of mind that is prob- 
ably not uncommon. 

‘*T have a position as teacher that is not disa- 
greeable, except that I see myself powerless to do 
what my pupils need. There are seven teachers in 
the building; the principal isa good man, but he 
knows nothing about education; he simply runs 
the school as he would any business. During the 
four years I have been here, the only direction I 
have heard is, ‘Make them learn their lessons 
thoroughly, and keep them in order.’ I find 
myself disposed to settle, and find it needful to 
rouse myself almost as I do in church when .I fall 
asleep over a dull sermon. Some years ago I heard 
a band of negroes sing some plantation melodies, 
and one was, ‘Keep me O Lord, from sinking 
down.’ {I pray that prayer here in ——— very 
often. 

‘“‘Tbegan teaching with great ambition, but J soon 
found I knew but little about it. For about fifteen 
years [ have (to myself) called myself: ‘A babe in 
education.’ My light is not very clear now, but I 
find my pupils deeplyinterested,and that encourages 
me. My difficulty is, that with the exception of 
the primary teacher, there is no one with whom I 
can talk upon education. I feel that I must attend 
some school that can teach me, if there is such a 
one. I donot want to go to a so-called ‘Normal 
School.’ I do not want to review my studies, I 
am proficient in them. Besides I know that some 
of the teachers in the normal school are really poor 
specimensjof teachers. They would be of less ser- 
vice to me than I to them. I want to attend some 
special school where the history and methods of 
education in connection with natural philosophy 
will be taught. I would be glad to go to such a 
school. Is there such an institution? If so, and 
you can reccommend it, tell me where it is situat 
ed? What would you advise me to do? B. 

(That an educational school like the one above 
suggested is greatly needed is quite apparent. Let- 
ters come from those who are teaching in import- 
ant positions, asking for such a school. If these go 
tothe ordinary normal school they are set to study- 
ing geometry, algebra, philosophy, etc. But these 
teachers do not want to spend their time in that 
way; they want to learn the theory and practice 
of teaching. The Summer schools that are spring- 
up in various parts of the country are better fitted 
for the needs of the writer than any that we know. 
An apathetic principal and apathetic associates 
are related like cause and effect. But let not ‘‘B” 
despair, rather let her calla meeting of the teach- 
ers to discuss educatioe, and there set the ball in 
motion. A conferecce will do good. She will im- 
part ideas if she does not obtain them. If that 
principal will not come, never mind; but he will 
come.—A. M. K.) 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACGER. 


It is apparent that the teacher is ina place of 
great power; he is where he can exert a mighty 
influence; he is responsible for the proper use of 
this power. This has been long felt by all classes 
of people. Itis not by the money that he receives 
as a compensation that a hold upon the teacher is 
obtained; the just mind will never excuse a teach- 
er for not-doing, or for mis-doing, or for partly- 
doing his work because his wages are small; if he 
undertakes the work he is responsible, wages or no 
wages; ignorance, inability or poor wages cannot 
remove the responsibility. 

The Interest of the Puclic.—The tendency 
of most teachers 1s to feel responsibile to 
their pupils only. They go back and forth to 
the school-room and seem ignorant that the public 
hasclaims on them. Having heard all the lessons 
properly recited; having inspected the copy-books 
to see that the ‘‘t’s” are crossed and the ‘‘i’s” dot- 
ted, they return to their boarding-places content. 








The Mohawk Dutchman prayed thus: 
‘*The Lord bless me and my wife, 
__My son John and his wife, 
Us four 
P And no moré> Alien.” 

The limit that most teachers set for their efforts 
and prayers is the school, and too often itis that 
they may keep an ‘orderly school” and no more. 
The present state of the public mind is the result 
of concerted effort. The press, lectures, sermons, 
and the results apparent have formed public opin- 
ion; and it is being formed by just such agencies to- 
day. The teacher is responsible that such influen- 
ces are employed. Every teacher who can, should 
write for the press, lecture and speak with refer- 
ence to enlargng and improving the public estim- 
ate of the value of education. 

His Own Progress.—All agree that the teacher 
is responsible for the progress of his school, 
and no one wishes to lessen his responsibility 
in this respect. But the greater includes 
the less; his pupils will go forward, too; if he 
stands still, they will stand still, too. Thous- 
ands of teachers are conscious that something is 
lacking in their schools, they feel their hold upon 
their pupils is over. They complain of their pupils 
when the fault is with themselves. 

The Condition of Education.—It is not enough 
that the teacher keeps a good school himself, he 
must labor to have good schools exist everywhere 
in his own city, or town, or county and state. It is 
sufficient to know that the concerted efforts of the 
Christians of this country are accomplishing a 
wonderful work, black as the darkness of heathen- 
ism is, to stimulate the teachers to undertake to 
improve the condition of the schools in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Professional Instruction.—If it is asserted that 
few teachers are desirous that none but properly 
trained teachers should teach, no one will deny it. 
The public cannot be expected to manifest but little 
interest in this phase of educational progress ;but 
it manifests more than the teachers do. The only 
way further progress can be made is to give teach- 
ers more skill. While the teacher cannot found 


normal schools and normal institutes, he can show 
himself profoundly interested in them. 





TEACHING IN ART. 


Every teacher should engage in his work with 
the conviction that all he does is educative. That, 
whether his intention be so or not, all that he does 
tends in some degree to form the character of those 
under his charge. This doubtless is true. But it 
is equally necessary for one who would secure the 
highest results that he should see clearly that the 
things he does, whether teaching, instruction, or 
discipline, are not themselves education. Take 
one instance out of many. Instruction is not edu- 
cation, education is not instruction. There cannot 
be instruction without education, there cannot be 
education without some sort of instruction. The 
two things are essentially distinct, yet inseparably 
connected. Education is an action of the mind 
itself and a result to the mind, of which instruc- 
tion is but the instrument. Both receive illustra- 
tion from food and digestion. By the latter pro- 
cess the former is assimilated by various organs of 
the body, and converted into vital forces. So in- 
struction may be regarded as aliment, and educa- 
tion the process which turns it into mental force 
and intellectual vigor. 

It may be safely asserted that there cannot be 
instruction without some degree of education. Yet 
the truth remains, and ought to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, that the degree of the educational result 
of instruction depends mainly on the method. It 
may be conceded that all teaching has a certain 
educational force, and must communicate some 
result to the character; but of two modes of teach- 
ing the educative force of one may be tenfold that 
of the other. For instance, let two persons instruct 
different classes in the same subject, say, the shape 
of the earth; one shall so treat his subjects as to re- 
quire no more effort than is necessary to give a clear 
apprehension of it: the other shall so marshal his 
facts and his illustrations, that his class will reason 





out inductively the subject for themselves. In this 
case the mental effort would be greater, the pleasure 
more intense, and consequently the educational re- 
sult much more than in the other. 

1. Conprrions or Success. 1. Desire to excel. 
The first condition of success to a teacher is to 
have right motives in his work, and distinctly to 
fix in his mind the ends for which he should labor. 
Of course we eliminate all mercenary views. For 
though it is right that every one should ‘consider 
well what he will get for his labor and skill, what 
sort of living he can secure, and what provision he 
can make for the future—though these may be 
among the motives which determine his choice of 
a profession, or his continuance in it—yet in the 
work itself there is room for the operation of othér 
motives, and if he has a manly ambition, he will 
be more influenced by the desire to excel than by 
the amount of his pay. 

2. There must be a well eonsidered aim or purpose. 
Defects in school keeping may often be traced to 
the fact that the master has exceedingly vague and 
misty notions of what he would be at, or to having 
very limited and mechanical conceptions of his 
work. To be successful there must be an aim, a 
definite purpose; and this not merely for a day, 
or a week, or a year, but for the whole school life 
of the child. 

3. There can be no plan where there is no aim. 
The importance of having a well defined purpose 
is evident if we consider that where there is no 
aim there can be no plan, When there is a plan— 
even if the work is only manual—there are neat- 
ness, regularity and despatch. More is always 
done, and better done, with a plan than without 
one. Without a plan in school work, considered 
in relation to what has to be accomplished in the 
entire school life of the child. there come to be 
waste of time, misdirected energies, useless repeti- 
tions, and round-about ways. 

4. Importance of the aim or purpose being a right 
one. Soin school, one man’s school is superior to 
another’s in all the special matters for which the 
other solely works, because he seeks a higher end 
than the other—an end which employs among his 
means the other’s ends. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





Already preparations are being made for the in- 
struction of teachers in the countiés; and more will 
probably be done in 1883 than has been in any previ- 
ous year. It is estimated that not less than 75,000 
attended the various institutes in 1882; some put the 
number as high as 100,000. It is an opportunity 
for great good. If all of the institutes were direct- 
ed by enlightened skill vast results might be ex- 
pected. But such is not the case. 

To gather the teachers of a county for one, two, 
three or four weeks, and “drill” them on arith- 
metic, etc., does not make a “ teachers’ institute ” 
of the gathering. The Good Book says where two 
or three are met in His name, He meets with them 
—a church is really constituted for the time being. 
So the gathering of teachers to be a ‘teachers’ in- 
stitute” must have the real spirit of education pres- 
ent; there must be an earnest desire to advance in 
ability to benefit morally and mentally the grow- 
ing generation; and there must be appropriate 
means employed to reach the desired ends. % 

1. Those who assemble should possess the spirit 
of teachers—the spirit of helpfulness. 

2. They should be morally and mentally ready to 
receive the instruction that is given. 

3. The instruction should be that which will help 
them to teach. It is often such as fits them quite 
as much for the trades, the shops, or the stores. 

4. The one who teaches them should understand 
education practically and theoretically. 

5. To learn the art of teaching the teachers must 
teach, hence classes must be daily taught by those 
who would learn teaching. 

6. Instruction in the various studies to a limited 
extent will be given. 

7. Instruction in the best methods of teaching 
should be given—based on principles. 
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It must be admitted that these common sense re- 
quirements are not lived up to. From all over the 
country comes the cry—‘‘Where shall I go to learn 
to teach i I have taught for years; I do not teach 
as well as it can be done; I went to the —— insti- 
tute, but it was of no use whatever. Where shall 
I go ?” 

This is a serious matter; where shall we send 
those who ask directions? Where in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, etc., is a place where 
a teacher can spend four weeks and go away satis- 
fied ? 

We are certain that many of the so-called ‘‘i 
stitutes” are not such, for the reason that shone 
who are in charge of them do not understand edu- 
cation at all. Many county officers conscious of 
their own inability, secure the services of the best 
men they can find, others for the sake of the little 
money that will be paid run them themselves. 

Our counsel is that the county officers determine 
to have a real educational school, and to draw to 
it solely on the ground that it will impart a knowl- 
edge of educatien, just as a medical school would 
impart a knowledge of medicine. The general 
work should be of four kinds; and supposing four 
hours be employed by the instructor, he would de- 
vote them as follows, viz.—One hour to, 

1. Academical work, arithmetic, etc: 

2. Art of Teaching (actual class.) 

3. Science of Education. 

4. General subjects. 

Beside these, singing, gymnastics, drawing would 
consume an hour at least. 

An Institute will need at least two instructors— 
one to take subjects (1) and (4), the other subjects’ 
(2) and (3). Both of these men should spend months 
in getting ready. Then there are in every State 
men and women of ideas teaching in the schools, 
who could be obtained for reasonable sums to do 
this kind of teaching. They should be sought out 
and urged to engage in this work; in this way the 
institutes could be managed somewhat as they 
should be. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Sup’r H. BY Gwynn, Galveston, Texas. 

_ I find in the Scoot Journat, January 20, “ the 
better the teachers the less money need be paid for 
supervision.” I cannot agree with this. Nor do I 
endorse the course of a principal who “leaves his 
good teachers alone.” They need intelligent encour- 
agement and assistance as well as the untrained. 
To give this the supervisor must be a man of 
broad ideas, liberal culture, acute sensibilities, 
sound judgment, good, practical common sense, a 
large heart, independent and decided in action, 
hopeful, courteous—a true man, a master work- 
man. Good soldiers need a good general—the bet- 
ter the soldiers, the better the general. In factories 
where skilled artisans are employed, one more skill- 
ful than his fellows is made foreman. To every 
organization there should be a directing, controll- 
inghead. This is recognized in all industrial cen- 
ters. Though every sailor on board a ship may be 
able to command if called upon, yet there is no less 
need of a captain. 

Moreover, rules, regulations, courses of study, 
etc,, must be mapped out—planned to suit localities. 
A r mind should prescribe these things, and 
then see to their execution. Not every good teacher 
is capable of these things. Not every good teacher 
would be able to accomplish so much or do it so 
well without the constant aid of the superinten- 
dent. Moreover, he stands between the teacher 
and the public, saving her petty annoyances, pro- 
tecting -her in her rights while he looks as well after 
their interests. 

Without a guiding head there would be as many 
systems as schools. 

The foreman may seem unnecessary to some 
skilled mecanics; the railroad president may. ap- 
pear an overpaid figure-head; the presidency of a 
republic may appear an unnecessary officer in a 
land where all are freemen, supposed to be capable 


intelligent men formulates the doctrine of his com- 
mon sense on this point in supervision. 

When the ideal teacher is found in every school- 
room, and educational journals are no longer neces- 
sary, the time for abolishing supervision will have 
come. 

As it now is, in few places is enough paid for su- 
pervision. Consequently the best men cannot al- 
ways be found to fill the places. Moreover, in many 
places merit gives place to political preferment. 
This is usually so when popular election fills the of- 
fice. 

My whole efforts are constantly given to making 
better teachers and better schools. I am not a be- 
liever in “born teachers.” Success in teaching is 
attained by following the ‘‘ royal road,”—constant, 
systematic, earnest toil. Iam a hearty advocate 
of all that tends to build up our noble profession 
and make its good works felt throughout the bor- 
ders of our land. None havedone more toward at- 
taining this result than intelligent supervisors. 

Unskilled teachers are the enemies of public 
schools, 

Few skilled teachers are able to keep abreast of 
the times in more than the general progress of 
their profession. The superintendent goes also into 
special work. He masters all, little by little. The 
scope of his knowledge is broader, his information 
more varied, and his experience more extended and 
varied as well as fresher than theirs. He is a 
gleaner as well asa thinker. He is indispensable. 
The better the teachers the greater should he be, 
and the better price should his services command. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 








The record of the work accomplished at Vassar, 
Smith, Holyoke and Wellesley has proved the 
capacity of young ladies to compete with their 
brothers in the studies of a college curriculum, 
without danger to their health and with high 
honors. But many-who concede the results 
gained in this direction have doubted if it were 
best for women to seek the advantages of a col- 
legiate training under the care and guidance of in- 
stitutions that have heretofore opened their doors 
only to young men. The experiment, however, has 
been made by a few colleges, and the results have 
been such that the advocates of co-education have 
at every point been strengthened in their position. 

The history of what is known as the ‘‘Harvard 
Annex,” is of great practical interest in its bearing 
on this subject. A few ladies in Cambridge asked 
the question, ‘‘Is it not feasible to secure for the 
daughters of our homes a share in the treasures of 
this great University under whose shadow we live ?” 
Arrangements were made by which the professors 
consented to repeat to classes of young women the 
instruction given to young men. The faculty of 
the University have been surprised to witness the 
enthusiasm and ability shown by these outside 
pupils in the study of the higher branches of learn- 
ing. As the result of this experiment, that has 
gone forward with little public agitation, young 
women can now pursue a course of study that is a 
fair equivalent of the undergraduate course of the 
college. 

The time has come for this work to pass out of 
the experimental stage, and those who have carried 
it forward thus far now appeal to the public for an 
endowment that will place it upon a sure founda- 
tion and make it a part of the organic life of the 
University. There is little doubt but that this will 
soon be done. The professors are a unit in their 
conviction that this action is both wise and neces- 
sary.—Golden Rule. 





KinD words produce theirown image in men’s 
souls, and a beautiful image it is. They soothe and 
comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his 
unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
them in such abundance as they ought to be used. 
—PASCAL. 


As ships meet at sea,a moment together, when 
words 0 Es must be spoken, and then away 
into the so men meet in this world; and I 
think we should cross no man’s path without hail- 
a him, and, if he needs, giving him supplies.— 





of self-government; yet the universal practice of 


H. W. BEECHER. 
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DEBATE IN SCHOOLS. 


By B. 8. 

In my hightest class I propose questions that will 
call for judgment in the solution. They are before 
the class a week. Then three are chosen to repre- 
sent the affirmative and three the negative. Then 
a jury of teachers is chosen on the affirmative side, 
ascends to the platform and states his reasons; he 
may write them out if he choses. Then the other 
side speaks, Then another on the affirmative adds 
arguments. The other side next gives their argu- 
ments. Then the jury decides. If it is a case 
which has been decided by a court, give the con- 
clusion arrived at by the court. Some questions 
are given. 

1. Mr. Jones signed a promissory note, supposing 
it to be only a receipt for a plow sold to him by 
Smith, and he testified that the agent of Smith 
assured him that the paper was such a receipt only, 
and that, so believing, he made his signature. 
Smith sold the note to Brown. Brown called on 
Jones for payment and it turned out to be a note 
of $125. The question is, is Jones legally liable to 
Brown on this note ?. 

After much discussion I told them that the law 
was that if a man, through neglect of precautions ° 
within his power, affixes his name to that kind of 
paper without knowing its character, the 
sequent loss ought not to be shifted from him to 
an innocent purchaser of the paper. Tested by 
this rule, the facts which Jones offered to prove 
would have been no defense. He signed the paper 
voluntary. He was under no controlling necessity 
to sign without taking such time as might be 
needed to inform himself of its character. One 
who, without any necessity, so misplaces his eon- 
fidence, ought not to claim that the paper he is in 
consequence misled to sign should be taken out of 
the rule protecting commercial paper, which is that 
all promissory notes in the hands of innocent pur- 
chasers must be paid no mi atte r * how obtained. 


——-+@- 
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LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 
Mercury on the first of Aprilrises 21 min. after 
5 o’clock; on the 16th, at 6 a.m., he isin superior con 


junction with the Sun. Jupiter sets on April1 at 
25 min. after 12 noon; he is in Taurus. 

During the month of April Venus is morning 
star: she is nearing the Sun; on the 10th she is in 
conjunction with a star in Aquarius at1l A. M., at 
four in the morning she will be seen near the star ; 
she rises on the first of April at about four o’clock, 

Mars is too near the sun to be on the first 
of April he rises about five o'clock. 

Saturn sets on April.1. at quarter before 10 o'clock 
p. M., he is in Taurus, nearly south of the Pleiades. 

Uranus sets Apr. 1 at5 a. M.;-he is in Virgo. 

Neptune sets April 1 at a quarter after 9 P. M.; 
he is in Taurus. 

The Moon is in conjunction with Venus on the 
4th, Mars on the 5th, Mercury on*the 6th, near 
Neptune and Saturn on the 9th; this last will be in 
teresting; it will occur at a quarter to8 o'clock 
p.M.; on the 18th, in conjunction with Jupiter; on 
the 22d it is eclipsed; seen only on the Pacific 
Coast. 


seen; 


THE Chinese and Japanese build most of their 
vessels of teak. The wood is very durable, and 
will stand the water better than any other wood 
that is used for shipbuilding. There lies at the 
bottom of Dusky Bay, Australia, a large vessel that 
can be plainly seen in clear water. She has been 
there for centuries, and the Maoris have a legend 
about her. They say that their grandfateers told 
them that in their childhood a large vessel sank in 
Dusky Bay; that the crew managed to reach one of 
the small islands, and after living there for several 
years, died off one by one. Who they were or 
where they came from the Maoris could not say. A 
diver is said to have recently examined this mys- 
terious old hulk. He reported that she is built of 








teak, and appears to be perfectly sound and firm. 
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LESSONS IN HISTORY. 





No better method for fixing the great events can 
be devised than that which presents tothe eye the 
distinguishing the dates by the place they occupy 
on the chart. The pupil will get a few sheets of 
foolscap paper, and these have 27 lines ruled in ten 
inches, giving 26 spaces—one for every four years, 
so that the long edge may be the top of the chart; 
the blue lines will run up and down instead of 
across the paper; there will now be 26 spaces; each 
space represents four years time. Drawa line at 
the top and number from 1500 to 1600, thus, 1500 | 
15 | 04, 15 | 08, 15 | 12, etc. Draw the same number 
of lines op a blackboard, and write in the great 
events as given in the chart of the century. The 
pupils will copy these on their sheets of foolsoap. 
The figures show the date of an event, as ‘1512, 
Ponce de Leon discovered Florida,.” etc. The upper 
half of the chart is devoted to events pertaining to 
American history ; the lower half to contemporan- 
eous events, 

The events having been carefully copied with the 


CENTURY XVI. 





any event, for example, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,”and 
interest the pupils to read upon that event. He 
will give them ideas of the general condition of 
things in Spain, Ftance, England. He will explain 
that the art of printing had just been discovered 
(1436); that Constantinople had just fallen into the 
hands of the Turk (1453); the English had been 
driven out of France; Columbus had just discover- 
ed America (1492); the English were defeated by 
Joan of Arc; the wars of the Roses were over 
(1455-85); that America was an unknown country. 

This Century, XVI, is crowded with great events. 
The Reformation became a great’political movement. 
Leo X., Francis I., Henry VIII, Charles,V., Luther, 
Loyola and Calvin are great characters on the 
stage; Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus, Cortez, 
Copernicus, Mary Queen of Scots, De Soto, Tasso, 
Spenser, Michael Angelo and other eminent person- 
ages. 

In this century the Spanish power was at its 
heighth; Henry VIII. and Elizabeth stretch nearly 
across the century The battle of Ivry (1590) places 
the Bourbons on the French throne, and they kept 





are the separation of the English from the Romish 
church; Establishment of the Jesuits; Abdication 
of Charles V., Revolt of the Netherlands, and 
Toleration of Protestanism in Germany by the acts 
of the Diet of Augsburg. 

Having skeched the general features, the next 
step will be to describe the events on the chart. 
These will be taken up singly, the pupils will read 
about them, the teacher describing. The fifty 
events in the century must be reviewed until they 
are woven into a compact mass. They can be call- 
ed up in due form of‘‘topics.” By having the 
dates before them the pupils will learn the three 
important ones without much difficulty. 1517, Re- 
formation begins; 1588, Spanish Armada defeated; 
1690, Battle of Ivry. The next most important are, 
1534, 1549, 1556. 1598. It is bad teaching to give 
many dates; itis bad judgment not to know the 
relative importance of dates. The teacher will need 
some good general history ; special histories will be 
convenient ; biographies of the great characters 
should be read. 


The Reformation ; greatness of Spain; rise of Holland ; religious war ; great rulers and explorations. 








1500 4 8 12 16 2 2 28 32 36 40 44 48 52 56 60 64 68 7 76 80 84 88 92 9% 1600 
1492 Columbus discovered America. 62 Ribaut colonizes at Port Royal. 
1497 J. Cabot explores N. E. coast. 65 Melendes founds St. Augustine. 
1498 S. Cabot explores from N, E. to Florida, Amidas and Barlow explore Virginia, 84, 

06. Gulf of St, Lawrence discovered by Denys. 78, Drake explores Pacific. 
10. Ojeda setiles Darien. 
Separation of English church 34. 56. Abdication of Charles V. 
12. Ponce de Leon discovered Florida, 
13. Balboa starts from Darien and discovers Pacific ocean, 
19-21, Cortez conquers Mexico, 
24, Verrazzani examines coast from Wilmington to Nova Scotia. 
: 34, Cartier discovered St, Lawrence river. 
39, De Soto conducts expedition to the Mississippi, 
HENRY I 09 HENRY VIII gy MARY 53 ELIZABETH 1608 





6, St. Peter’s church begun, 
6, Columbus died (64), 
13, xFlodden. 
13, Leo X, 
xPavia 25. 


17.. Reforniation begins, 
17. Turks take Egypt, 
19-22, Magellan circumnavigates. 


31-33, Peru conquered, 


rt 56, Alkar (India) great Mogul ruler, 

56, Abdication of Charles V. 
66, 
55. Diet of Augsburg. 72. Massacre of St, Bartholomews. 


34, Separation of English church. 
36, Erasmus died. 

40, Jesuits established, 
43, Copernicus died. 
46. Luther died. 


19. Da Vinci died, 


20. Rafaelle died. 
26. Hungary united to Austria. 


New style introduced 82, 
Spain and England at war 85, Tasso d. 95, 


Edict of Nantes 98. 
Revolt of Netherlands. 


81. Holland declares inde- 
pendence, 
xIvry 90. 


Potatoes introduced 86. Spenser d. 98. 


Mary II., of Scots, beheaded 87, 


Armada defeated 88, 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 





: INVERTING THE DIVISOR. 
To invert the divisor is a mechanical process, and 


few teachers like to have the pupils repeat the 
phrase, fearing they do not understand the process. 
And there is too often good reason to doubt a com- 
prehension of the process? A successful teacher 
says: ‘‘I never speak of inverting the divisor. 
Suppose the pfoblem is to divide } by 4, I would 
go back still further and make the problem a con- 
crete one. 

John, here is a stick and here is a foot-rule; 
measure the stick. How many feet long is it ? 

Four. Right. Let us see what he did. He 
measured out the space on the stick. See. Now, 
suppose I ask how many times a half foot-rule 
would be contained. There are two ways. (1) By 
measuring. John, measure it. How many ? Light. 
Right. Seeing is believing. (2) The second way 
is by thinking. A half foot-rule will be contained 
twice as many times as a foot-rule; the foot-rule 
was contained four times, so the half foot-rule will be 
contained eight times. Now this thinking-out way 
is just as good as the other, if you know how touse 
it. Tell me then how many times a quarter foot-rule 
will be contained ? a two foot-rule? a four fout- 
rule ? an inch-rule ? a twoinch-rule ? a three inch 
rule? a four inch-rule? a six inch-rule? (All of 


this time John stands by, and he measures from 











time to time to verify the correctness of the an- 
swers.) 

You see we can tell as to other rules by thinking 
if we know how many times the one foot-rule is 
contained. The half foot-rule # half as long as 
the one foot-rule and will be contained twice as 
many times and soon. Let us see; you say a rule 
4 as long will be contained twice as many times; 
one } as long three times and soon. Am I right? 
Now watch me, I shall want some close thinking 
now. Jchn, how many times is the one foot-rule 
contained in the stick ? 

Four.—Mary, how many times is the one-third 
foot-rule contained ? 

Twelve.—Get this right. John, measure and see; 
is itso? Yes, sir. Now then how many times would 
a two-thirds foot-rule be contained? Look out 
now. Sia. Are yousure? Yes, sir. Why? Be- 
cause a two-third foot-rule will be contained one 
half as many times as a one-third foot-rule. Why ? 
Because it is twice as long. Very good. The first 
step finds out how many times the one foot-rule 
is contained, the second step how many times the 
one-third foot-rule is contained; the third how 
many times the two-third foot-rule is contained. 
Note those three steps in your thinking. Name 
them, Mary. 

How many times will a three-fourths foot-rule be 
contained ? take first step. How many? Four. 
The second step. How many? Sixteen. The third 





step. How many? Five and one-third. Can we 
measure with a fractional measure? Some do not 
understand me. When I used one-half foot I used 
a fractional measure. Yes, you say, you can by 
thinking, use a fractional measure. If I measure by 
4 of a foot I take how many steps? Two. By } ofa 
foot? Two. By % ofa foot? Three. Now whether 
you can measure by a fractional measure depends on 
whether you can think out two consecutive thoughts 
—two related thoughts. Let me see; what part of 
afoot istwoinches ? Two-sixths. Right. Now, John, 
you measure by the rule and see how many times 
two-sixths of a foot will be contained in the stick; 
and the rest of the class will do it by a: 
and we will see who will be ready first. t, 
are youalldone? How many? Twelve times. Is 
that right, John? Yes, sir. You see you beat John. 
This is a short stick, too. If John had a long tim- 
ber, you see, much time would be taken up in 
measuring; so that thinking is the quickest, and, 
as you see, also accurate. 

Let us take another problem. John, cut off just 
eight inches from the stick. What part of a foot 
is it? Two-thirds. Now then, two inches is what 
part of a foot? Two-twelfths. I want to know how 
many times the two-twelfths is contained in the 
two-thirds. John, take the stick and find out. The 
rest may find it out by thinking; there are three 
steps. How many times? Four. The first step is 
two-twelfths is contained in a foct six times—the 
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second step is that it-is contained im one-third of a 
foot two times; the third step is that it is contained 
in two-thirds-of a foot four times. Is that correct, 
) John? Yes, sir; Let us look at this last problem 
again; 4, of a foot is contained how many times 
in bia fous Lknow how many times 4 is con- 
tained in a foot; then I think how many times 4%, is 
contained; then TI think that I must shift my 
ground. I have been thinking about a foot, now I 
must think about # of afoot; ? of a foot will contain 
¥¢ Of a foot less times than a whole foot, of course; 
# as many times. 

Now here is a queer fact; } will be contained how 
many times more than 1, in 4 for example ? Twice. 
Try }. Three times. Try i. Four times. Try }. Five 
times. 

Again, is § larger or smaller than {? Larger, Will 
it be contained more or less times ? Less. How many 
times larger is 3 than}? Twice. Then it will be 
contained } as many times as }. } is contained how 
many more times thani? Three times. % is con- 
tained how many more times than1? One-half of 
three times. I will write this down. You say ‘¥ 
is contained oné-half of three times more than 1 
is.” What is one-half of three times? Three half 
times, Then #.is contained } times more than 1 is. 
Yes, sir. Let ussee about }. I want to think out 
how many times } will be contained in a number, 
asfour. 1 will be contained? Four times. } will 
be contained how many more times? Is it more 
times?) Yes, sir. How many more? Four times 
as many. $ will be contained more or less times ? 
Less. How many times less? One-third. Then ? 
will be contained one-third of four times. I will 
write that down. # is contained one-third of four 
times more than 1 is. What is one-third of four 
times? ‘Four-thirds. 

You find that (in four, for example) 

} is contained 2 times as many as 1 is. 
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The teacher will say; Yes, I can explain that, 

but what shall the pupil say in a problem? Shall 
_ he say, ‘‘I invert the divisor and proceed as in 
multiplication ?” 

Certainly not. Suppose it to be the problem. 
‘Spent 24 cents for oranges at 1% cents each; how 
many were bought ?” The solution is: *‘As many 
will be bought as 1% ($) is contained times in 24: 
§ is contained } times what 1 is, or 4?—14%. If I 
doubt whether a pupil understands why $ is con- 
tained } times what 1 is, I ask him to go through 
the steps. 

First show it in the concrete and note the steps 
taken in thought and when ‘the pupil sees those 
steps turn to the abstract. 

(Why invert the divisor? It is a mere mechani- 
cal device, like putting the divisor to the left of 
the dividend, and several other things we do. There 
is no necessity for doing it. Some teachers do not 
permit it to be done, some do not allow the words 
to be used, most regret the form of words isin the 
arithmetic at all.—Eb.) 





For the Sonoon JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE‘. 


By J. W. ¢ GORDON, 
(This lesson was given to children from five to 
seven years offage; they have attended school but a 
few months. They had been taught to talk about 
objects and pictures, rather than to learn to read, 
so-called.. They, however, know somewhat of 
sounds; letters and words. ) 

I exhibit the picture of a rat, and talk about it a 
good deal; its legs, tail, etc., etc. The next step is 
to connect the figure and the word. Attention ! 
listen !'(I pronounce the word rat.) What did you 
hear? You said rat. Good. Now look! (I write 
the word on the board.) What do yousee ? ‘‘We see 
the word “rat.” Very well, indeed. ( Erase.) I now 
return to speaking the word as before ) Now, 
listen, Rat. What do youhear? etc. (And then 
to writing the word, asking what do you see? 


*Inot burn. It was turned into gas, and the gas 
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gaain. Whilewé continue this we talk about the 
organs which perform the outward work. 

Again I say, listen ?, (now pronounce the word 
very slowly; r-a-t:) What do) you hear? ‘*We 
hear the sounds of the word rat.” Look! (the 
letters are again placed on the board apart from 
each: other.) ‘What do you see? ‘We see the 
word rat.” Yes; that is good. Anything more ? 
‘““We see the letters of the word ‘rat.’” Very nice- 
ly done. Nowlet us repeat. We thus continue 
this method until the little ones have learned to 
think and express their thoughts in regard to this 
word. 





LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 


GAS-MAKING. 

Get a common white tobacco-pipe and a small quan? 
tity of plaster of paris. Cut a piece of wood into small 
bits, and stuff these into the bowl of the pipe until 
it is quite full. Mix some of the plaster or clay 
with water ina cup till you form a thick paste. 
Spread this paste. over the bowl of the pipe, and 
cover the wood. The plaster will set, or grow hard, 
in a moment or two. Now we have an air-tight 
cover over the bow] in the pipe, Take a common 
flower pot and bore a large hole in it near the bot- 
tom and put in it some charcoal and, by means of 


among the hot coals. For a few moments nothing 
happens. Then a tiny thread of yellow smoke 
comes out of the stem of the pipe. Soon it grows 
thicker and darker in color. Now there isa little 
flash of light, and then another. Presently a slen- 
der white flame burns steadily for some time. 

Take up the pipe carefully in the tongs, and lay 
it one side to cool. When itis cold, carefully cut 
off the plaster or clay cover, and look in the bowl 
offthe pipe. The wood has disappeared, and in its 
place is a little mass of charcoal, 

This little mass of black charcoal is much small- 
er than the wood. What has become of the wood? 
It has turned into something else. 

This little experiment explains one of the great 
trades carried on in everycity: The.clay pipe was 
a kind of gas-works. The bowl was the retort, the 
pipe-stem was the pipe or gas-main, and the tip 
end of the stem made a gas-lamp. 

When the bowl of the pipe was put into the fire 
the wood inside began to roast or cook; it was shut 
off from the air by the plaster cover, and it could 


rushed out of the pipe-stem, and it burnt like a 
little gas-lamp. 

It was by some such experiment as this that the 
great science of gas-making was discovered. If 
some one had not tried the little work, the greater 
things might never have come. 


A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 








APRIL. 
Learn thy true self, and live it. 
— PINDAR. 


1st.— 


2nd.— 
As welcome as sunshine in every place 
Is the beaming approach of a good-natured face ; 
As genial as sunshine, like warmth to impart, 
Is a good-natured word from a good-natured heart. 
8rd.—/ You must either soar or stoop, 
Fall or triumph, stand or droop; 
You must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be soverei 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
ust be anvil or be sledge. 
4th.— Real glory 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves. 
5th.—However things may seem, no evil thing is 
success and no good thing is failure. —SAaMUEL LonG- 
FELLOW. 
6th.— 
Of all bad things with which mankind are curst, 
Their own.bad terapers surely are the worst. 
—MENANDER. 










ETHE, 


7th.— 
There is strength 


Deep-bedded in our hearts, of which we seck 





These questions and answers are repeated again and 





a bellows, start up a good fire. Now put the pipe | 





But little till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
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(Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ? —Mrs. Hemans. 


8th.—Opportunities are very sensitive; 








if you 


slight their first visit you seldom see them again. 


9th. 
It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that is stronger than hate. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


10th.—To see what is right and not do it is want 


of courage.—CoNFUCTUS. 


11th.—I dare no more fret than I dare curse and 


swear.—JOHN WESLEY. 


12th.-- This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 
For whether good or whether bad, 
Depends on how you take it. 
13th.— The waves of ocean, crested high, 


So wildly free when storms are nigh, 

And pearly seavshells, rosy-tinted, 

And jewels rare, with sunshine glinted; 

Why farther question, farther seek 

For gems in nature more to meet ? 

Throughout her realm is beauty rife— 

But one thing is fairer,—a beautiful life. 
14th. —No man is so insignificant as to be sure his 


example can do no hurt.—LorD CLARENDON. 


15th.— ‘‘A vale of tears,” says neighbor Black, 
‘‘A vale of weary breath, 
Of soul-wrung sighs and hopeless eyes, 
From birth to early death!” 
“Ay, so it is,” says neighbor White; 
“But haply you and I, 
Just there and here, might dry a tear— 
Come, neighbor, let us try.” 
16th.—A man should never be ashamed to own he 


has been in the wrong, which is but saying in other 
words that he is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day.—POopPE. 


17th. Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Wheron each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night; 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—J. R. LOwEtt. 
18th.—Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun on thee may never rise. 


19th.—It is easy to undertake, but more difficult 


to finish a thing.—Don QUIXOTE. 


20th.—While I sought Happiness, she fled 
Before me constantly ; 
Weary I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, “I walk this road to-day, 
I'll bear thee company.” 
2ist.—All things come to him who waits. 
22nd.— 
Of every noble work the silent part is best; 
Of all expression that which cannot be expressed. 
—STORY. 
23nd.—The truest friendship must have an up- 
ward look; the element of reverence must be in it 
or it cannot have its full power. 
24rd.—We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is stil! 
In mystery our soul abides, 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be thro’ hours of gloomed fulfilled. 
—M,. ARNOLD. 
25th.—Nothing is true work which does not “ab ) 
sorb every energy of our being.—GARRETT. eae 
26th.—Sweet mercy is nobility’s badge.—SHAKEs- 
PEARE. 
27th—He who loves to read, and knows how to 
reflect, has laid by a perpetual feast for his old age. 
28th.—Believe me, every man has his secret sor- 
rows, which the world knows not; and oftentimes 
we call a man cold when he is only sad.—LONGFEL- 
LOW. 
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29th.—Be cheerful: do not brood over fond hopes 
unrealized until a chain, link after hnk, is fastened 
on each thought and wound around the heart. Na- 
ture intended you to be the fountain-spring of 
cheerfulness and social life, and not the travelling 
monument of despair and melancholy.—ARTHUR 
HELPs. 


30th.—No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly 
As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it. 
—The Golden Legend. 
31st.—Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, 
altogether past calculation its powers of endurance. 
Efforts, to be permanently useful, must be uniform- 
ly joyous,—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, beautiful because bright.—CAaRLYLE. 





THINGS TO TEEL THE SCHOLARS. 





CHINESE GENEROSITY.—The Chinese Minister, who 
lives at Washington, devotes $100,000 a year to the 
support of the poor in the province of Hon Nan. 
He is well educated. He follows the doctrines 
and teachings of Confucius in doing this. 

Srx YEARS TO CULTIVATE A VOICE.— Pauline Lucca 
says: ‘Six years of industrious application are need- 
ed to develop the voice according to all rules of art. 
Only let our singers work away for six years, and 
then diligently practise their scales—as I still do— 
and then we shall have singers able to sing not 
only Wagner, but correctly as well.” 


THE CHINAMEN.—Recorder Smyth, of this city, 
has sentenced the two young roughs who recently 
maltreated and robbed a Chinaman to imprison- 
ment for fifteen years in the State prison. ‘‘ Served 
them right,” is the thought of every decent man. 
One or two such sentences will teach the roughs 
that Chinamen have some rights in this city. 

THE physicians in one of the hospitals of- Vienna 
have made the remarkable discovery, in dissecting 
the body of one of their patients, that he had 
carried about in his brain an iron nail covered with 
rust, that to all appearances must have held its 
singular lodgment since early childhood. The 
man was 45 years of age, a bookbinder, and al- 
ways passed for a thoroughly intelligent person. 
The nail in his brain did not seem to effect his men- 
tal powers in any particular. There is probably 
no case on record to parallel this. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 








Mar. 26.—T wo thousand infantry have been ordered to protect 
Public buildings in London.—Postmaster-General Howe is dead. 
—The memorial window of the Channing Memorial Church at 
Newport was unveiled.—Ocean steamers report terrific hurricanes, 
one vessel had to steer forty miles south to find an opening in an 
ice-pack. 

Mar. 27.—London is to have a political policelike Berlin and 
Paris.—Ex-Senator Dorsey took the stand in the Star Route trial, 
and made a denial of the charges against him.—Twenty-two of 
the bodies buried in the Diamond mine have been brought up; 
eighteen were identified. 

Mar. 28.--In Belfast six members of an assassination society 
have been found guilty-—The U.8. Scientific Expedition for ob- 
serving the coming eclipse of the sun in May, has sailed from 
Callao, Peru. 

Mar. 29.—Repeating rifles are being introduced in the Prussian 
regiments.—The fourth centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Raphael was celebrated in Rome.—At a public mee of the 
Malagess Envoys in Boston, the menacing attitude of France, 
toward Madagascar was en into consideration. 

Mar. 30.—A man has been arrested in Liverpool with a box of 
infernal machines loaded with nitro-glycerine.—It is said that a 
defensive triple allliance against France has been formd by Italy 
Austria and_Germany.—Mount Etna is again in astate of erup- 
tion.—The Hudson River is now open for traflic.—Gambling has 
been made a felony in Tennessee. 

Mar. 31.—Louise Michel, the French anarchist, has surrendered 
herself to the police.—A_ northern bound passe! train of the 
CincinnatiSouthern Railroad was derailed, and thrown} fifty feet 
down an embankment near Mason, Ky., in oaseguense of a land- 
slide’; about fifty are injured, some fatally it is feared. 

April 1.—The birthday anniversary of Bismarck was celebrated 
in Berlin by a popular demonstration. 

April 2.—Prince Louis Ferdinand, of Bavaria, was married to 
the Infanta Maria della Paz, at Madrid,—-In the case of Charles F. 
the United States Supreme Court, by a mabority of one, reversed 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Missourt, Kring has been 
tried seven times for the same murder, and is, by this decision, 
finally released from thesentence of death which has been three 
times imposed. 

April 3.—Lord Chief Justice Coleridge announced his intention 
of visiting the United States next August, and bringing some ot 
the eminent lawyers of London as traveling com ons.—The 
cenien anniversary of Washington Irving’s birthday was ob- 
served with commemoration exercises at Sunnyside, near Tarry- 
town, New York ; both Charles Dudiey Warner and Donald a. 
~~ saan delivered addresses and multitudes of 
en 





er 
people were pres- 


April 4.—Peter Cooper died at his home 
a en es per ou Lexington avenue 


~ EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The entertainment on 
Saturday evening, March 31, was a notable affair. It 
was in celebration of the results of the efforts of the As- 
sociation in preventing the reduction of salaries ; of this 
it may justly be proved. Mayor Edson, President 
Walker, Board of Education and several members of 
the Board, many trustees and several distinguished cit- 
izens were present. Gov. Cleveland was expected. Al- 
together, with an overflowing house, it was a notable 
gathering. 

President Doane presided, He said. ‘“We teachers do 
not complain of our salaries, though, we think, they 
have a low average, but of the uncertainty. We get 
our pay one month and do not know that it will not be 
reduced. This causes anxiety ; it deteoriates our work, 
The Association felt that this should be remedied, and 
found the public felt so too; in our efforts we found 
friends and some of them are here. I introduce to you 
Mayor Franklin Edson, who will preside.” 

Mayor Edson said, ‘‘I believe in the schools and shall 
support them ; if abuses creep in they must be removed ; 
perhaps the system may be carried too far ; if this hap- 
pens we must guard against it.” Pres. Walker con” 
gratulated the teachers. “Organization increases power ; 
the organization of the teachers in this city has increased 
their power greatly. They may establish the teacher's 
profession firmly if they make the effort. It is incum- 
bent on the teachers to do all they can to reach this end. 
The country idea 1s that any one can teach ; boys out of 
college, girls before marriage turn to teaching to fill up 
the time. The modern idea is that of permanence. I 
counsel the Association to take the ground that te 
teachers’ profession shall be made a learned profession. 
The idea of a permanence of salary and a learned pro- 
fession go together. The public are becoming educated 
to look very respectfully upon the teacher’s work. I 
hope there will never be any reduction in salaries. 

Mr. B. D. L. Southerland made one of his character- 

istic speeches ; clear, concise, ready-fitting, and read let- 
ters from Gov. Cleveland, Ex-Mayor Grace, Senator Daly 
and William Wood. He declared that it was not only 
two per cent saved, but a great deal more; it might 
have been ten per cent. He paid a warm tribute to 
“Larry” Kiernan, clerk of the Board of Education, and 
to several Senators, among them Senator Browning, 
who sat on the stage. This gentleman modestly said, 
“Tam at the service of the teacher; command me at 
any time.” 
The program was a very pleasing one. Miss Beebe, 
Mrs. Anderson, the Weber quartet, the Liebe-Heim- 
licher Trio were the artists, and every part of the pro- 
gram was meritorious. 

THE average attendance at the evening schools for 
1882-3 was 6,880; number of foreigners studying English 
2,668 ; number of pupils are twenty-one years of age, 
4,876. The Board of Education strongly and justly 
condemn the Trustees of the 20th Ward for so arrang- 
ing the salaries that Miss Van Tine’s salary (P.S. 82) 
was reduced from $587 to $510 without any reason 
whatever. They fixed the salaries uniform in all the 
schools but P. 8.32, Just wait till the times of Thomp- 
son and Tietjien expire! Teachers have some rights. 

Pror. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., will lecture at Chick- 
ering Hall before the Teachers’ Association, April 19, at 
8 o’clock P.M. Subject: ‘Why should Opportunity be 
provided for Children to acquire a Thorough Education 
at Public Expense? Do the Public Schools educate 
Children Beyond the Position they must Occupy in 
Life ?” 

Pror. A. M. LEGENDRE, who is widely known asa 
mathematician and linguist, conducts a teacher’s agency 
in this city that is very favorably known. With a wide 
acquaintance abroad and in this country, the professor 
is able to till any order. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Sr. Louis.—Col. F, W. Parker is visiting the schools, 
having made a special journey for that purpose. The 
Western people are not going to let him remain quiet in 
Normalville. 

Iowa.—In the experimental kitchen in the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College the girl students are taught the phil- 
osophy as well as the practice of cooking. They learn 
the chemistry and comparative economy of foods, the 
usual adulterations and the methods of marketing. 

Kansas.—Smith county is comparatively new. The 
first school district was organized Aug. 3, 1872; it now 





has 129. Of these 125 maintained school three months, 
or over ; there are 120 school-houses—49 frame, 12 stone, 
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(costing from $400 to $8,000 each, and furnished with 
patent desks.) 66 are sod. The average length of term 
is only 17 weeks ; total school population 4,474 ; average 
daily attendance 2,555; total cost $2,514.870 or about 
$10 per scholar. 


TExas.—The good work is still moving on, although 
a large minority of the Legislature opposes 
that tends to promote the educational interest of the 
State. Better provision has been made for the State 
University (increasing the endowment) ; for the normal 
schools (extending the time for students from one to 
two years) ;and appropriating $6,000 for holding summer 
normal institutes for six weeks, H., B. G. 

Uran.—At Logan the teachers of Coche Co., on March 
19, discussed text-books, and agreed on the merits of 
Appleton’s Geographies. The binding of ‘“‘Ray’s New 
Practical Arithmetic” was severely condemned. Two 
thirds of the educators present voted in favor of the 
National Readers, as being much superior to the Inde- 
pendent Series now in use. A unanimous vote was 
taken to employ no teachers who do not attend the 
meetings of the Institute. 

Gro.—There is talk of purchasing Liberty Hall, Alex- 
ander H. Stephen’s late residence, by voluntary contri- 
butions, and to retain in it his famous rolling chair and 
other relics, making it a peculiar pilgrim shrine (a Mec- 
ca of the Mind one paper calls it) for the people of the 
State, especially the young men. It is also suggested 
that the State employ some famous sculptor to make a 
statue of the late Governor, seatea in a roller chair, for 
Georgia’s contribution to the national Capitol. 

NortH CaroLina.—The graded school in Charlotte, 
under Prof. Mitchell, is making growth, and every room 
is a model of neatness and order. Those who are con- 
versant with the state of affairs when Prof. T. J. Mit- 
chell accepted the position of superintendent, are aware 
that there was not much but faith to build upon. The 
schools have been in operation only since last September, 
but the enrollment and attendance is very large. 
Charlotte feels proud of her schools, An educational 
impulse has been given to the entire section of country. 
The school board deserves credit for its zeul and effici- 
ency, the schools prove their selection of superintendent 
to have been wise. 

MicHIGAN.—Herschel R. Gass, now State Superin- 
tendent of schools, Michigan, when the secretary of the 
Board of County School Examiners for Calhoun county 
sent a circular to the teachers, saying: “If you are not, 
already a reader of some good educational journal, please 
become such at once, and do not fail to add to your 
teacher’s library such books on teaching and school 
management as will aid you in becoming a first-class 
teacher. Do what you can toward creating an interest 
in educational matters in the district throughout, as 
well as in the school where you are about to teach. Have 
a system and live up to it as nearly as possible. Go 
before your classes so thoroughly prepared that you 
shall have the entire confidence of your school, 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Bessie M. Reed, county superin- 
tendent, held a teachers’ institute at Eau Claire, com- 
mencing March 26, and continuing two weeks, She 
says ; ‘Teachers, as the institute is held for your bene- 
fit, ought we not, therefore, to see every teacher in the 
county present as a working member? Can you that 
have had little or noexperience in teaching afford to 
let this opportunity pass and not improve it? Those 
teachers who attach little or no importance to institutes, 
and do not improve the opportunities of qualifying 
themselves for their business need not be surprised if 
they find their names missing on the roll of teachers, 
and their places filled by those who are ready and will- 
ing to learn, whenever the opportunity to do so is pre- 
sented to them.” 

OnonpaGa Co., N.Y.—The Institute commenced at 
Geddes, March 26th. About 400 registered their names. 
Profs. Lantry and Johonnot gave instruction. Comr. 
White. in his address to the teachers, said his best 
teachers attended Institutes, and in order to keep 
abreast of the times, they also read educational journals. 
He expressed the hope that the teachers would go home 
and attempt to teach in accordance with the instruction 
they had received, and that the old [alphabet] method 
had seen its last days. He proposed having in his ex- 
amination of teachers a series of questions on methods 
and the theory and practice of teaching, and that all 
teachers, whether holding a certificate or not, to be ex- 
amined the coming fall. Comr. Marvin approved of 
Comr. White’s suggestions, and gave some practical 
hints to trustees. He asked them to divide their school 
year into three terms, furnish properly their school 
buildings, and discourage a changefjof teachers every 























_in part, as follows: The sheriffs are too tardy in the 
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term. At the evening session the teachers voted'a reso- 
lution, asking the Commissioners to have a series of 
questions on methods and the theory and practice of 
teaching in their examinations. and to propose a plan 
of reading for the Onondaga Co. teachers to pursue in 
order to understand the new methods of education. 
Onondaga Oo. has always led off in educational mat- 
ters. The new methods will take a deep hold here, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—On March 3d, at the meeting of the 
trustees of the Millersville State Normal School, Dr. 
Edward Brooks tendered his resignation as principal of 
the school, to take effect at the close of the ensuing 
summer session, Dr. Brooks has, been contemplating 
this action for some time. Now that the school is in an 
unusually flourishing condition, and an increased at- 
tendance of students assured for the next session, he 
feels that he should be permitted to sever his connection 
with the institution, and thus secure the relaxation and 
rest he so much needs, Dr. Brooks has been connected 
with the school for the past twenty-eight years, eleven 
years as professor of mathematics and seventeen years 
as principal, and during his administration the institu- 
tions has had marked success. 

KeEntTucky.—An Educational Convention is to be 
held in Frankfort, for the purpose of securing a more 
efficient public school system, which was established 
Feb. 16, 1838, with a financial foundation of $850,000, 
increased in 1848 to $1,225,748.42, and in 1850 to $1,326,- 
770.01. The school tax is 22 cents on the $100, and 
provision is made for an optional district tax of 25 cents 
on the $100 in ordinary districts, and 30 cents in graded 
school districts. The defects of the present system are 


collection of the school tax ; the teachers are poorly 
paid, and many of them are poorly qualified; the law 
does not absolutely require a common school to be 
taught during five months in the year in any district ; 
the people are woefully indifferent in two-thirds of the 
counties of the State to the importance of common 
schools; there is a painful lack of normal school in- 
struction ; the school commissioners are, in a majority 
of cases, not qualified to hold these important positions ; 
the State per capita is always an uncertain and variable 
quantity ; the school-houses are largely in a poor condi- 
tion ; there are many districts without any kind of 
school-houses ; most of the school districts are too large 
and the school-houses inaccessible to many children, 
especially in the mountain districts ; the text-books are 
changed too often and cost too much; the schools do 
not get all the revenue to which they are legitimately 
entitled, as from the tax on railroads and turnpikes now 
diverted ; no efforts have been made to secure new 
sources of revenue. 
FOREIGN. 

Brazit.—The Government of Brazil has decided to 
hold a congress composed of officers of public instruc- 
tion, certain government officials, and professors and 
teachers of all grades of instruction. Itis to meet in 
Rio Janiero on the first day of June of this year, and 
will consider questions concerning the present condition 
of education in Brazil. It has also been decided to 
organize a pedagogical exhibition in connection with 
the congress, for the purpose of more fully illustrating 
the means and methods of instruction, ard other matters 
incidental thereto. The articles which will form the 
material for exhibition are classified as follows: 

1. Drawings and models of school buildings. 

2. School furniture or models thereof. 

8; Class-room material ; that is, articles used in instruc- 
tion in school. 

4. Text-books and manuals used in school. 

5. Documents and official publications relating to pri- 
mary instruction. 

Persons desiring to forward any articles embraced in 
the above list to the exhibition should address the Con- 
sul-General of Brazil in New York, Mr. Salvador de 
Mendonca, 42 Broadway, on or before April 30 next. The 
cost of transportation to Rio Janeiro and return will be 
borne by the Brazilian Government. In case any one 
may wish to exhibit orly reports or catalogues they can 
be sent to the Bureau of Education at Washington by 
mail and they will be included in the packages forward- 
ed by Com. John Eaton. 

Hanp in hand with angels, 
Through the world we go; 
Brighter eyes are on us 
Than we blind ones know, 
Tenderer voices cheer us 
Than we deaf will own; 
Nor, walking heavenward, 
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are fled elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 


Tam a reader and admirer of the Instrrurs. It 
contains much good advice and much valuable in- 
formation. Much of the theory which it contains, 
however, I cannot practice. I have three difficul- 
ties to encounter which I presume will apply to a. 
great many teachers of my rank: (1) lack of requi- 
site skill myself; (2) lack of apparatus; (3) and lack 
of popular support. In applying those principles 
which I acknowledge, I am confronted sometimes 
by all of these difficulties. For instance, an article 
in the last InstivuTE entitled ‘‘Lessons in Geogra- 
phy,” by J. L. Pickering, met my approbation, but 
saying nothing of the personal inability, I dori’t 
think there is a stereoscope within the limite of 
my district nor a work of worth on any State or 
nation. Evenif all I might wish in this line were 
at hand, it would not be safe to inaugurate any 
such innovation. At present our most pressing 
need is a uniformity of text-books, which we are 
endeavoring to secure at the spring meeting of the 
township board of directors, which are composed 
of the several sub-directors. To obtain an action 
is one thing, and to obtain a harmonious action, is 
another. I have been endeavoring to teach right, 
and have far from reached my ideal. On my own 
part I have had to contend with ignorance and in- 
experience. I often think I had better leave the 
school-room, and if I cannot teach properly, I will. 
Towa. C. M. R. 
(How a letter like that dashes into fragments the 
ideals that one who has not been there may have 
built up. The editor has been there. The great 
problem is to build up the country schools, the city 
schools will take care of themselves. That very 
many of our country schools are schools but in 
name, is too apparent. The thing to be done is to 
push away three obstacles, pushing away all of them. 
(1) We now have persons admitted who have 
no skill as teachers—this the young people like; 
it gives them easy access to places where a 
little money can be got. But every teacher should 
resist the plan that permits anybody to teach school. 
This is the foundation of the other obstacles. (2) 
As to lack of apparatus, the teachers must talk of 


some entertainments and buy some. 


cation must be explained to the people. 


in us.—ED.) * 





stands perpendicular to the horizon; the (so-called) 


needle toward the earth at the South magnetic 
pole lies in about latitude 70 ° N., and that it slowly 


west and back again. Observations made at Paris 





Can we walk alone.—Lucy Laroom. 


that to the pupils, must tell the people, must give 
(3) As to sup- 
port, the needs of the school, the real basis of edu- 
If possible 
discuss the subject jin the county paper. Give 
lectures on the subject; and finally, we say that 
county associations and State associations of teach- 
ers are RESPONSIBLE. Instead of long papers on|tally, etc., that flow from Kindergarten instruc- 
impossible things, let these associations set before] tions ; also, (2) what aid such a system is to a 
themselves the improvement of the schools. Let} child when he enters into regular school-work under 
C. M. R. cry aloud on this subject and stir up those | regular school discipline. 
who want to hold a meeting and do nothing but] the opinion of a K. G. teacher. 
read ‘‘papers.” The fault is not in our “‘stars” but} jon, through this paper, of one who has gained his 


THE MAGNETIC POLE OF THE EarTH.—In the 
JOURNAL of March 10, under the heading of ‘‘Things 
to Tell the Scholars,” is an article, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Earth a Great Magnet,” in which the language is 
confused and inaccurate. Allow me to make the 
subject clear. The geographical pole is the ex- 
tremity of the earth’s axis of rotation. The mag- 
netic pole is a point toward which the magnetic 
needle points from situations on all sides of it. At 
the magnetic poles of the earth the dip needle 


North pole of the needle toward the earth at the 
North magnetic pole; and the South pole of the have been cultivated, they are orderly and diligent: 


pole. Observations show that the North magnetic 


oscillates, or, like a pendulum, swings from east to 





north; in’ 1814, 22° 36’ West of N.’; in “1885, 22°'4’ 
West of N. Sir James Ross, in 1882, placed the 
magnetic pole in Bothnia Felix in latitiide about 
70° N, In the year 1858, the principal ‘magnetic 
meridian, i.e. the line on which the compass point- 


,and ed due north, passed through Rio Janeiro, the 


“©|mouth of the Amazon, just west of Washington, 
across Lake Erie between Cleveland and Dunkirk, 
just east of Lake Huron, across Georgian Bay, 
and the magnetic pole was in about 100° W. longi- 
tude from Greenwich. Since that date it has been 
steadily moving eastward. A compass placed at 
any point west of this principal magnetic meridian 
will decline to the east, one situated to the east of 
it will decline to the west. This principal magnetic 
meridian like the magnetic pole swings backward 
and forward. To illustrate: at Providence, R. T., 
in 1690, the compass veered 6° 10’ West: in 1735, it 
veered 8° 39' West; in 1842, it again veered 6° 10’ 
West. The annual change is about 7’ each year. 

Galesburg, Mich. ©. W. Hayaoop, 


Col. F. W. Parker’s address will be read with 
profit by every teacher, I think. He says many 
things that require careful consideration: ‘‘Exim- 
inations should not be made the test of fitness for 
promotion.” Now, if teachers alone were to be the 
judges of what pupils are to be promoted, the upper 
grades would soon be overcrowded with unprepar- 
ed pupils. Experience teaches this to many super- 
intendents. What better test can there be of a 
teacher’s work than a careful examination of her 
pupils. ‘‘Ifshe does not teach, it is impossible for 
her to prepare her pupils for advanced work.” 
Those who teach the least are the most emphatic 
in declaring that the whole class is fit .for promo- 
tion. R. D. 
(This is a portion of a long letter that shows ita 
author has been thinking—some. Examinations 
have been overdone; they produce great damage to 
teacher and pupil—especially to young pupils. Col. 
Parker does not propose wholly to do away with 
them; he proposes to (1) see that the teacher knows 
how toteach; (2) then to examine to see that the 
teaching is done as it should be. If the teacher 
teaches. properly the result will be education, and 
that is what we are after. In Michigan for exam- 
ple, the State University as fast as it finds out that 
certain school principals understand , how to pre- 
pare pupils, agrees not to examine the pupils that 
come from that school. Of course, as lung asthe 
present farce of putting anyone who has a certain 
amount of knowledge into the school-room as teach- 
er, is kept up, so long must the present plan of 
examinations be followed; but that must come to 
anend. Col. Parker is at work at one of the 
two obstacles in the way offtrue progress; these are 
examinations.—ED.) 








Please tell me (1) the good results, morally, men- 


We don’t care to. hear 
Give us the opin- 


or her opinion from a close observance of the results 
of the system. I. 
(The subjects here suggested demand very bread 
treatment. (1) Theresults of true (note that) kin- 
dergarten instruction develops the childin a natural 
and scientific manner; itsurrounds him with ob- 
jects calculated to awaken inquiry; it gives mus- 
cular exercise also—a prime necessity; there is no 
pressure, no fatigue; play is made the} foundation 
for instruction; it aims at happy, healthy children; 
théy learn to build, plait. fold, model, sing, invent, 
speak correctly, to love each other, to help each 
other. (2) The children have learned to be orderly, 
to love to go to school, to love to learn, their senses 


they have learned to draw, design, to sing, to know 
geometrical forms, to speak accurately, todesire to 
know, to be industrious.—Ep.) 





In this country there are three teachers—men in 





since 1580, show that at that time the needle point-| middle life who are habitually intemperate. ‘ With- 
ed 11°30’ East of North; in 21663 it pointed due in the last year each one of therh has appeared in 
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one or more of the meetings of the county teach- 
ers in such a state of intoxication, as to more or 
less disturb the business of the meeting. One of 
them in an evening session of an institute, snored 
through the meeting in a drunken stupor. uncon- 
scious of what was transpiring, and at itjsclose was 
unable to walk without help; yet, unaccountable 
as it may seerh, these men are put in charge of 
schools and, day after day, breathe their pestifer- 
ous fumes into the faces of boys, someof whom 
will imitate their example and, by-and-bye, be laid 
away in drunkards’ graves. Who is responsi- 
ble ? L. 

(Isn’t this a pretty state of things for the Empire 
State? Evidently we are a long way from the 
millenium. All are responsible who employ such 
men, and all teachers in that county have some 
responsibility in the matter.—Eb.) 





Will you please tell me how in parsing to dis- 
pose of the word ‘“‘teacher” in the following sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Concerning what you said about my abili 
ties as a teacher there is'no doubt.” (2.) Is Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary now considered the standard of 
pronunciation ? M. 

(1. Take the sentence, ‘‘ We should consider time 
as a sacred trust.” Here time is an ‘‘ object com- 
plement,” and trust an ‘‘objective complement.” 
Some would make time the object and the other 
words an adverbial phrase, but it amounts to the 
same thing. The modern way is to consider all ob- 
jecte as complements of the predicate ; here are 
two complements, as, ‘‘They called him John.” 
One is an object (direct) complement; the other 
objective (indirect). (2.) Worcester’s dictionary 
has attained a very high rank and isa standard 
work. The difference between Webster and Wor- 
cester is less than formerly, and is fast disappear- 


ing.—Ep.) 





I find so many helpful ideas in your JOURNAL, 
and feel much encouraged after reading every 
number. Will fyou please suggest some way 
to prevent the boys and girls of a school from 
writing notes toeach other. I find the practice 
prevails in my school. L. H. 

Pickens, Mis3. 

(1. Those children do not have enough to do, I 
fear. (2.) Speak publicly aboutit. (3.) Take some 
leading one that is engaged in it and have a private 
talk with him. (4.) Open a post office; have a box 
and let them write letters to each other, and let 
them be delivered at noon, and at no other time. 
(5.) Direct their attention to something else.—Eb.) 





Since yousay, ‘‘ If teachers were told that they 
could not write most ef them would take offence.” 
Iam one who knows he cannot write for publi- 
cation, but Iwant you to know how much your 
paper aids me in my work. I make much use of 
the items under the head of ‘‘Things to Tell the 
Scholars. B. 

(This is tothe point, Let B. keepon writing; he 
will become a better teacher if he acquires the 
power to write well.—Eb.) 





The InsTITUTE is full of just such articles as every 


teacher needs. I would not do without it for any-| 


thing. I have been teaching for eleven years and 

I find that since I have been taking the INSTITUTE 

I have been more successful than ever before. 
Wallace, W. Va. F. M. HURBERT. 


Lhave a new “‘Swett’s Method.” I would like to 
exchange for some other book. J.N.C. 

(Weshall soon issue a catalogue of books for 
teachers, and then all who wish to exchange can 
write to us.—ED.) 


+ 


THERE never was a day that did not bring its 
opportunity for doing good that never could have 
been done before and never can be again. It must 
be improved then or never.—Golden Rule. 

WELLINGTON.—It appears that the heirs of the 
Duke of Wellington will soon entirely disappear, 
so that a property in Belgium, of the value of 8,000- 
000 francs, bestowed on him in 1815, with the title 
of Prince of Waterloo, by King William I. of the 
Netherlands, will revert to the Belgian State. 
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SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 





WInDs produce cold in several ways. The act of 
blowing implies the descent upon and motion over 
the earth of colder air, to occupy the room of that 
which it displaces. It also increases the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the earth, and thus conveys 
away considerable heat. This iricreased evapora- 
tion and the mixture of warm and cold air usually 
produce a condensation of vapors in the atmos- 
phere; hence the formation of clouds, and the con- 
sequent detention of the heat brought by the rays 
of the sun. And whenever air in motion is colder 
than the earth, or any bodies with which it comes 
in contact, a portion of their heat is imparted to 
the air. 


ALUMINUM.—Of all the chemical elements wheth- 
er metals or non-metals, the most widely distribu- 
ted, with the exception of oxygen and silicon, is 
aluminum. Every clay-bed is a rich mine of it, 
but no method of obtaining it in metallic form has 
yet been devised which is not too expensive to be 
carried out profitably on the large scale. The 
method usually pursued has been to prepare alu- 
minate from bauxite, and precipitate the alumina 
by means of carbonic or hydrochloric acid. The 
alumina is then mixed with salt and charcoal, and 
made into balls, which are dried, and then heated 
to redness in earthen retorts. On passing dry 
chlorine into the mixture a sodic-aluminic chloride 
is obtained by distillation, and from this the alumi- 
num has to be separated in a reverberatory furnace 
by the employment of metallic sodium. The fused 
metal collects on the hearth of the furnace, and is 
then cast into ingots. Atthe Paris Exhibition of 
1855 the “‘silver made from clay” attracted much 
attention, and its speedy introduction into the arts 
was predicted; but although the manufacture of 
sodium, which is a necessary element in the 
separation of aluminum, has been much im- 
proved and cheapened, it has not been found 
possible to put the clay metal in the market at 
a price low enough to cause any large demand for 
it. It is probable that the greater majority of our 
readers have never seen this metal, though small 
articles made of it are to be found in jewellers’ 
shops in most of the large cities. It is nearly as 
white as silver, and susceptible of a high polish, 
but articles made of it are usually finished with a 
“dead” surface. It is malleable and ductile to a 
high degree. It does not oxidize, or ‘‘rust,” at 
ordinary temperatures, and is not readily acted 
upon by sulphur or most of the acids. The best 
solvent for it is hydrochloric (muriatic) acid. Its 
most remarkable property, however, is its extreme 


lightness. Its specific gravity is only about 2.5, or}; 


about one fourth that of silver. The only metals 
of less density are magnesium (specific gravity, 
1.743) and sodium (which is a trifle lighter than 
water), with a few others, like potassium, lithium, 
rubidium, etc., which are little else than curiosi- 
ties of the laboratory. This fact, together with its 
beauty, lustre, unalterability in the air, non-poison- 
ous nature, and ease of working, will ensure it a 
place among the useful metals as soon as it becomes 
reasonably cheap. It is clearly marked by nature 
for extended application in the arts; the problem 
for chemists and metallurgists is to find some ready 
and economical means of releasing it from its base 
imprisonment in common clay, and make i*, as it 
was meant to be, a thing of beauty and utility in 
our everyday life. Nodoubt the time will come 
when people will wonder how the world got along 
without a metal which to them will be as familiar 
as silver or tin is to us. It is only a few years since 
nickel, though long known and used to some ex- 
tent in alloys, attained any great industrial value; 
and aluminum and its alloys (of which we will say 
nothing in detail now) are likely to become of ten- 
fold more service to man than nickel is at present, 
or will probably be in the future. Who will find 
the golden key to unlock the treasure-house of the 
clay-bed, and give this new metallic boon to the 
human race t—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 





WHAT DO THE CHILDREN READ}... 


Superintendent Greenwood, of the Kansas City 
schools, in his report, says: On the 18th of Janu- 
ary I began investigating the character of the mis- 
cellaneous reading of the pupils attending the pub- 
lic schools under your control. In the ward schools 
2,661 pupils were examined, and 216 pupils in the 
high school, making a total of 2,877 pupils. Of the 
number examined, 1,371 are boys and 1,506 girls. 
Individually the ages vary from 8 to 18. 

The total books read during the last eight months, 
excluding the regular school-books : 


Name. Volumes. 
1. Fiction x i r 11,751 
2. Travels, adventures, etc. 4,568 
3. Histories, 8,471 
4. Biographies, 3,808 
5. Scientific books, . 3,247 
6. Literature and essays, 776 
7. Poetical works, 4,848 
8. Miscellaneous, 3,250 
9. Yellow-back trash, 4,556 


From the foregoing it will aid seen that 30 per 
cent. of the books read were fiction, nearly 11 per 
cent. travels and adventures, 8} per cent. history, 
9 per cent. biography, 8 per cent. scientific, 2 per 
cent. literature and essays, nearly 12 per cent. po- 
etry, 8 per cent. miscellaneous, and 11 per cent. 
“ce trash. ” 

In Grand Rapids it is stated that 58 per cent of 
all the books drawn were books of fiction. In Mil- 
waukee the fiction drawn last year is 70 per cent. ; 
in the Chicago library, 61 per cent. ; and in the Bur- 
lington, Vt., library, 70 per cent. 

In St. Louis the circulation of prose fiction is 
given at 60 per cent. 

Upon inquiry it was found that 432 pupils had 
read one or more copies of the Police Gazette; in 
other words, that one pupil out of every five was 
either a constant or an occasional reader of this pa- 


r. 

To know how to read and what to read is one of 
those practical questions that is pressing itself upon 
the minds of the thoughtful men and women of our 
country. There are 15,000,000 of school children in 
the United States to-day, and what are they read- 
ing? Can their teachers tell? No. Can their pa- 
rents tell? Doubtful. No one can tell. By exam- 
inations, to some extent, the scope and character 
of the reading in the graded schools may be ascer- 
tained; that is, the trend of their reading may be 
mapped out. But, unfortunately, few are willing 
to investigate this subject, and many consider it as 
irrelevant to ordinary school work. The great ma- 
jority of the school children live in the country, 
and while they have not the facilities for getting 
books and sensational papers enjoyed by children 
in towns and cities, yet they always manage to 
pick up some books and papers, which they read, 
and “like army worms, that gat everything before 
them,” so they read all printed matter they can 
get. The State, by virtue of its right to exist and 
perpetuate that existence, takes the child and edu- 
cates it; gives it the power to write, to think and 
act in the capacity of a citizen, subject to law. 
This education, whether good or bad, at least 
arouses a desire for knowledge of some sort. So 
the coild sets out in quest of information, not hav- 
ing been trained in regard to the quality and char- 
acter of books, the flashy and sensational more 
easily attract attention, captivate and enlist the 
emotions, and pander too frequently to the very 
lowest elements of human nature. 





Tue lake that has the highest elevation of any in 
the world is Green Lake, in Colorado, Its surface 
is 10,252 feet above the level of the sea. Pine for 
ests surround it, and eternal snows deck the neigh- 
boring mountain-tops. One of these, Gray’s Peak, 
has an altitude of 14,341 feet. The water of Green 
Lake is as clear as crystal, and large masses of 
rock and a petrified forest are distinctly visible at 
the bottom. The branches of the trees are of daz- 
zling whiteness, as though cut in marble. Salmon 
and trout swim among them. In places the lake is 
200 feet deep. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
WHAT CURED CARL. 


Carl Whitney’s mother died when he was an infant, 
and as his father was too busy to attend to him, he be- 
came a spoiled child. Once Carl was sent to stay with 
his aunt. She knew that it was not good for a little 
boy to do just as he pleased. 

It was school time, but still he played with his dog, 
and so Mrs. Lyle said,— 

** Why, Carl, aren’t you going to school ?” 

** No, aunt ; it’s too late now. Besides, I don’t feel 
well enough.” 

** Carl,” said his aunt, after breakfast the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘ how do you feel? Well enough to go to school ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

Carl was reading, and soon forgot everything but his 
book. 

** Come, Carl, it’s time to go to school.” 

Carl looked up. 

‘*T am not very well this morning. I think Ill wait 
till afternoon.” 

‘**Oh; I guess you are lazy—you are not sick.” 

‘* My head and chest ache.” 

**Come here and let me see your tongue,” said Mrs. 





Lyle. ‘It does look rather bad. Your pulse is a little 
quick, too. Come, you must be got to bed as soon as 
possible.” 

Before Carl could remonstrate, Mrs. Lyle had com- 
menced undressing him. 

‘‘T—I feel better now,” began Carl. ‘‘I don’t want to 
go to bed.” 


‘* That doesn’t make any difference. If you are sick, 
the best place for you isin bed. I'll be back in afew 
minutes.” When she returned she said, ‘‘ I’ve made a 
mustard plaster, and I want to put it on your chest, 
where the pain is. This will cure it quicker than any- 
thing else.” 

“Tt feels better,” said Carl faintly. 
well now.” 

‘‘The pain may come back. You'd better have it on. 
And here is some Jamaica ginger I’ve got for you, 
Drink it off.” 

**T don’t like Jamaica ginger.” 

‘‘No, I presume not; but if it makes you well you 
won't care.” : 

Carl tried to plead off, but Mrs. Lyle was firm, and 
the mixture went down. Then she covered him up, and 
told him to lie still. 

‘** Mayn’t I have my book ?” 

‘* No, indeed! Sick people mustn’t read.” 

‘*T want to get up,” muttered Carl, under the bed- 
clothes. 

Carl tumbled and tossed about ; the mustard plaster 
began to burn ; it grew hotter and hotter, until finally 
he pulled it off and put it at the footof the bed. At 
last he quietly slipped out of bed, and was almost 
dressed when the door opened. 

“Carl, my child, jump right into bed! What in the 
world are you up for?’ And Carl was whisked back 
again before he could say a word. ‘‘ Where’s your mus- 
tard plaster? Did you pull it off ?” 

*‘Tt was so hot,” whined Carl. 

‘Hot ! that’s just what I wanted.” 

«J want something to eat, anyhow.” 

‘You can’t have anything till dinner time. I'm go- 
ing to shut the blinds and make it dark ; maybe you can 
go to sleep.” 

Sure enough he did, and slept until dinner was ready. 

‘‘ What can I have for dinner? I want some po- 
tatoes.” 

“‘[ have brought you some toast and tea ; that is the 
best for sick people.” 

“T’'m not sick now, I’m well; and I don’t want tea.” 

“Well, I presume you are better, and if you stay in 
bed to-day I think you will be able to go to school to- 
morrow. I was in hopes I could cure you.” 

“‘T think I could go to school this afternoon. i 

‘No, you can’t go to school to-day.” 

“ Can’t I get up, either?” 

“Not now.” Come, don’t cry. Sit up and eat your 
dinner.” 

“Tm not crying, and I don’t want any dinner. If I 
can’t have some potatoes I won’t have anything.” 

“ Vety wel L” And Mrs. Lyle departed. _ 

That was m ore than poor Carlexpected. He actually 
supposed he sh ould get what he wanted. Not get any 
dinner! Why, he was so hungry it seemed as if he 
could eat anytl ing. Finally, as he could think of no- 
thing better to. do, he began to cry in good earnest. 
After a while he 


“Tt is almost 


Mrs, Lyle came to the door. 

** What do you wish, Carl?” 

“Tm hungry ; I want some dinner.” 

“You said you wouldn’t have any.” 

**T said 1 wanted some potatoes.” 

** And I told you you couldn't have them.” 

‘* Well, what can I have ?” said Carl desperately. 

** A biscuit, if you like.” 

* Bring it to me, then.” 

* That isn’t the way to ask for it.” 

**I don’t care. I want it; I’m hungry.” 

‘** When you ask politely, you can have it.” And Mrs. 
Lyle threw open the blinds and sat down by the win- 
dow with her sewing. 

Carl looked at her in amazement. It was a new ex- 
perience for him. He waited awhile. At last his ap- 
petite began to get the better of his temper. 

‘Will you please get me a biscuit ?”’ 

Mrs. Lyle smiled. ‘‘ Certainly I will,” she said. 

She brought him one, which he devoured in haste. 
Then he was ready to talk. 

“IT don’t like you as well as I do Aunt Emma.” 

‘Why not?” 

***Cause you keep me in bed, and she never did.” 

** But sick little boys ought to be kept in bed.” 

“I'm not sick.” 

** You were this morning.” 

‘I’m not now ; and I wasn’t sick enough this morn- 
ing to go to bed.” 

‘Well, your disease was one that required prompt at- 
tention, else it might have proved serious.” 

Carl’s eyes opened very wide as he asked, somewhat 
perplexed— 

‘* What disease? did you really think I was sick ?” 
adding, as if a little ashamed, ‘‘ I wasn’t.” 

‘*Oh yes, my dear ; you had the disease called -don’t- 
want-to-go-to-school!’ It’s very common among chil- 
dren, and is apt to cause a great deal of trouble unless 
it is cured as soon as it makes its appearance.” 

Carl looked straight out of the window for a few 
minutes : then he said, ‘‘If I’m cured, mayn’t I get up 
and read ?” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Lyle, ‘‘ perhaps you may, if you 
are cured.” 

And Carl never had that disease again. 


THE EMEU. 








This great bird, which stands six or seven feet 
high, is a native of Australia. It belongs to the family 
of cursores which was once found there in great num- 
bers. The Emeu is very swift of foot, and has short, 
stubby wings which greatly add to its speed, but are 
not large enough to lift the bird from the ground. 
Travelers say that the legs of this bird are almost as 
stout as those of a horse, but lack the numbers of little 
air cells which generally make the bones of birds so 
véry light. 

The grown emeu is lightish brown and gray in color- 
The stumps of wings are covered by such long, heavy 
plumes, that at first you would not think there were 
any at all. These plumes are very beautiful, although 
not in so great demand in the market as those of her 
sister-bird the ostrich. Like this bird, the/Emeu lays 
her eggs in the sand. Each one is set nicely on end, 
and when the number is complete she puts some others 
around the edges of the nest. These are for food for 
the young ones when they come out, and are never 
hatched. 

In self-defense this bird kicks backward and outward, 
much like a cow, and her sharp hoofs give such pain 
to the dog, hyena, or leopard who gets in their range, 
that they are inclined to leave her alone generally, or 
will attack her only from the front. 

A traveler says: ‘‘ We have often heard the remark, 
‘ A digestion like an ostrich.’ Both the emeu and ostrich 
have very huge gizzards, and to grind the large grains 
and grasses which they eat, nature teaches them to 
swallow quite large stones, for the same reason that 
little birds take sand and pebbles.” It is said that in 

ptivity they will swallow nails, brickbats, and even 
Sheen, when not properly supplied with pebbles. 

Among the natives, when an enemy had been slain, 
the feathers of this bird used to be worn upon the hero's 
head. An egg placed on a pole and fixed in the roof of 
a hut, was a sign of os. The Emeu yields a fine 
quality of lubricating oil. er eggs are of a dark green 
color, and are highly valued by the natives. The flesh, 
too, is said to be very palatable. The bird will become 
very domestic, thriving and breeding freely in captivity. 
Its nature is mild and, notwithstanding its great 
strength, is perfectly inoffensive. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 


of nervous de- 





“ Aunt! aunt!" 


bility, and it has never failed to 


do good. 


FAMOUS BATTLES.—VIITI. 





THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 
By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

Philip II, of Spain, was a bigot. He wanted to establish 
the Roman Catholic religion throughout the world. 
Queen Elizabeth, of England, was the greatest obstacle 
to the advancement of his plans. She encouraged his 
Protestant subjects in the Netherlands and prohibited 
the Catholic religion in England. Philip resolved to 
subdue this haughty Queen. He prepared a fleet which 
he culled the “Invincible Armada,” thinking that with 
it he could readily invade England. A great comman- 
der, the Marquis of Santa Cruz, was appointed admiral 
in chief. One hundred and thirty vessels, larger than 
any in Europe, were placed at his disposal ; 20,000 troops 
were on board, and 34,000 more were ready in the Nether- 
lands. 

In England, every man from 18 to 60 years of age 
entered the army for defense. A small fleet of thirty 
vessels was the under command of Lord Howard, of 
Effingham. Under him served three of the most 
famous sea-men in Europe. 

The Spanish Armada was just ready to sail when the 
admiral suddenly died. The command was therefore 
given to the Duke of Medina Sidonia who was utterly 
inexperienced in sea affairs. The day after sailing the 
Armada met a tempest which sank some of the smallest 
ships ard obliged the remainder to return to harbor. 

Starting a second time it met a fisherman who said 
the English had dispersed. This false intelligence de- 
cided the admiral not to go to the Netherlands for the 
rest of his troops. He sailed at once for England. Lord 
Howard was ready for him, and advanced to meet the 
Admada as it sailed majestically forward in the form of 
a crescent, measuring seven miles from end to end. 

The English carefully avoided coming to close quarters, 
but they opened their broad-sides at a distance and took 
two Spanish galleons at the first attack. The English 
were constantly increasing in number, and at length 


Howard felt that he could come to close quarters. This 
was done when the Armada was sheltering in the port 
of Calais. Howard filled eight of his smallest vessels 
with combustible materials and sent them among the 
enemy as fire ships. The Spanish scattered in disorder 
and twelve vessels were taken and destroyed. The duke 
of Medina Sidonia decided to return to Spain, but was 
met by a terrible tempest which wrecked 17 ships, 
having 5,000 men on board. So, of the whole Armada 
only 58 shattered vessels returned to Spain, the dis- 
heartened soldiers bearing most dismal tales of the 
a English and the terrible seas that surrounded 
them. 





AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 





When a guest arrives at the White House in answer 
to an invitation to dine, if he is a gentlemen he receives 
a card from the usher, on one side of whichis a plan of 
the table with each+seat numbered; on the other 
is the name of the lady whom he is to escort to 
the table, with the numbers of the seats they are to 
occupy. He first enters the East room where the Pre- 
sident is standing. After paying his respects to the 
President, he seeks his lady for the evening, after 


‘which he talks to those he knows,or is introduced 


to strangers. The famous Marine Band is by this time 
playing delightful music in the vestibule. After an 

our spent in conversation, the President gives the sig- 
nal to the attendant, who passes it on to the band, 
and an appropriate air is played while the President, 
having given his arm to the lady whom he is to attend, 
leads the way from the East room to the dining-room. 
The others follow, each gentleman giving his arm to the 
lady named on his card. The President usually takesto 
the table the wife of the Secretary of State, as the lady 
of highest rank. The promenade down the long hall to 
the dining-room is very slow, and is descibed as a strik- 
ing and beautiful sight. The ladies are clad in the most 
elegant costumes that money and taste can secure. The 
gentlemen are all in dress suits, the lights are brilliant, 
the hall is lined with flowers and tropical plants, while 
the music is entrancing. Arriving at the table, the 
guests are seated in their order, and the dinner, which 
is usually in twelve or fourteen courses, with a half 
dozen different wines, occupies fully three hours, with 
much interesting and witty conversation between the 
courses, and many fine speeches with the wine. Durin 
Mr. Hayes’ administration the wine was omitted, but 
the ceremonies were the same, 


“DO NOT SUFFER A HUNDREDTH PART.” 

A lady who had been for twelve years a fearful suf- 
ferer from neuralgia, complicated with other 
makes the following report after three months’ use of 
Compound Oxygen: “‘l cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for being the means of relieving me 
of so much pain. Do not suffer a hundredth as 
much as previous to the use of your Treatment.’ 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 
sent . Drs. STARKEY & PaLEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
st.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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, BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Story oF Ene.isn LireRaTURE. By Anna 
Buckland, New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. $1.50. 

Like all writers on Literature Miss Buckland 
begins at the beginning. thatis she starts with the 
Keltic. The knowledge and information is impart- 
ed in pleasant, easy style, and the selections are 
pointed and well made. The periods are divided 
in the usual order, but philosophic theory is not 
touched upon, nor is there any attempt at critical 
examination of special works, or entering into a 
search upon hidden meanings and explanations of 
early texts. Miss Buckland says she leaves these 
studies to more able and scholarly hands, while 
she, gladly, avails herself of theirlabors to meet 
the special requirements of her story. ‘‘This is,” 
she says, ‘‘a story of English Literature, and it is 
only to those who come quite freshly to the sub- 
ject, not as critics, nor even yet as students, but 
who, with awakening intelligence, are ready to 
have their eyes opened by literature to the beau- 
ties of the world around them, the sweetness of 
that love which fills our homes with blessedness; 
the nobleness of faithfulness to duty at any sacri- 
fice, and the glory of faith and patience, enduring 
all things with hope and courage to the end. And 
through it all we shall endeavor tocatch a glimpse 
of the hand of God leading mankind onward and 
upwards from age to age.” This is surely a little 
diverging from the usual aim of writers of litera- 
ture, and in the author’s hope that the volume will 
serve as a means of giving a widely founded edu- 
cation, which aims at an early, harmonious develop- 
ment of every God-given faculty, the name ‘‘litera- 
ture”seems hardly a significant title, but considering 
how much is due to the manner in which young peo- 
ple become acquainted with those life-long teach- 
ers, books, which are the best of the thoughts of 
men, sifted by the intelligence of the ages, and how 
much depends upon the taste developed in this 
direction, the same seems an appropriate one. 
Such is the earnest aim of Miss Buckland’s work, 
and as such it will be of inestimable value to every 
boy and girl, as well as to mothers and teachers. 
The binding and press work are of substantial qual- 
ity, and all that can be desired in the way of 
clearness and neatness. 


A History oF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STaTEs. 
In five volumes. Vol. 1. By John Bach McMaster. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

The publication of this volume is really quite an 
event, for instead of the bold items which are usu- 
ally grouped together and named history, we have 
a comprehensive view of the whole country. The 
occupation of the people, the books read, the educa- 
tion of women, the religion, the education of chil- 
dren, the doctor, the minister, the mails, the roads, 
the ocean travel, the habits of the people in Albany, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
These are not thought unworthy of the name of 
history. 

The history begins with the close of the Revolution 
ends with the Civil War. Theacts of Washington, 
and the condition of Congress are the first things 
considered. From this we are led to the various 
acts that ushered in the formation of the Constitu- 
tion. But for the first time we really see the con- 
dition of things; we learn that even Washington 
had his enemies, that politics ran higher then than 
they do now, that the sum of six dollars per day 
for a congressman angered the people. 

It can only be said of such a volume that it meets 
a want that has long been felt, and that its popu- 
larity is assured. 


HieHeR Lessons in Enauisn. By Alonzo Reed 
and Brainerd Kellogg. New York: Clark & May- 
nard. 

This is essentially a work on English Grammar 
and Composition: it consists of a course of practi- 
cal lessons carefully graded. The authors are 
teachers in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
The book is planned to give the pupils practice. in 
the construction of the language, not only theo- 





retically, but practically also. Analysis and Pars- 
ing, Composition, False Syntax, are all carefully 
considered. A careful examination of this volume 
shows it to be one of the highest order of merit. 
It is abreast of the times in every respect. 


A Concise Review or EnGuisH History. By W. 
M. Lupton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $1.50. 

This is a volume that will be found very helpful 
to the student of history. It has 400 pages only 
and yet every event of importance is to be found 
there. The general plan is to present the facts 
compressed into the fewest and clearest words. We 
heartily commend it. 


A GERMAN READER FoR HiGH SoHOOLs, with 
vocabulary and questions. By W. H. Rosens- 
tengel, A.M. St. Louis: American School Book 
Company. 

This is the second edition of what appears to be 
a very valuable text-book. It is in three parts, the 
first is made up of selections, the second a vocabu- 
lary, the third has questions. There is much that 
will be very helpful to the student and every 
teacher of the German language will like the book. 
It is evidently the work of a faithful student. 


REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT BoarRD oF Epuca- 
TION FOR 1882. 

This report possesses unusual value because with 
it Supt. Northrup retires from his long service in 
behalf of the public schools of the state. He has 
been in that important position for sixteen years 
and has done a work that will win for him the 
kind memory of all educators.. The Board of Edu- 
cation pay him a handsome and deserved tribute. 
The report says 3,120 teachers were employed 
during the year; of these 470 or one eighth were 
without experience! Think of it. And yet we are 
so used to it that we are not moved to protest. An 
equal number have so little experience that they 
are no better! Think of it ! 


Socrates. A TRANSLATION OF THE APOLOGY, CirR- 
TO, AND PaRTS OF THE PH&DO OF PLATO. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


To many of us, both Plato and Socrates are mere- 
ly known as names of classic writers to be revered. 
Through ignorance of the Greek language sueh 
have been unable to read the original works, and 
so have remained in ignorance of the beauty and 
grandeur of the life and works which have won their 
enduring fame. The name of the translator of the 
present volume is not given, but whoever it is, 
the work is well done. Before us, in a cheap, handy 
form, lies a good reading English version of the 
famous apology of Socrates before the men of Athens 
at the time of his trial, as reported by his friend 
and admirer, Plato; the Crito, which is the dialogue 
between Socrates and Crito, the philosopher's friend, 
and is supposed to have taken place in the former’s 
prison; and which Plato dedicated to Phedo. The 
notes are copious and very satisfactory. The lan- 
guage of the book is good, and it is one which will 
be of value to those who are unable to read the 
original, as well as to scholars, and to many it may 
further serve the purpose of awakening in many 
an interest and desire to become familiar with the 
Greek itself. It is printed in clear, bold type on 
paper of excellent quality; the binding is of stout 
paper neatly titled with ancient lettering. 
? MAGAZINES. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for April is beautifully 
illustrated. ‘‘The American Barbison,” “A Pi]- 
grimage Down East,” ‘‘The German Element in thé 
United States,” ‘“Mr. Freeman on American Speech,” 
an article on Wagner; ‘“‘The Climate Cure,” ‘‘The 





Jewel in the Lotos,” “An Everyday Affair,” ‘“Qy- 
rus’s Wife,” and “Olock-work,” is a list of the in- 
teresting articles. 

The Atlantic for April has a dramatization of 
Daisy Miller, in three acts by Henry James, Jr., 
an essay on ‘‘Modern Fiction,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner, ‘“‘The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,” by R. 
Grant White, ‘Stage Buffoons,” by Elizabeth Rob- 
bins, and ‘‘Memorials of Rosetti.” It is one of the 
most attractive of this month’s periodicals from a 
literary point of view. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for April 
is a full page engraving of Il Ramoscello from 
Rosetti’s famous pictures of that name, which is 
accompanied by an excellently illustrated paper on 
‘Rosetti as a Painter.” Other finely written and 
illustrated articles are ‘‘An Old English Manor 
House,” by Basil Champneys, ‘‘Sheraton’s Furni- 
ture,” by Eustace Balfour, ‘*The Paces of the Horse 
in Art,” by N. G. Simpson, ‘‘A Famous Model,” by 
Julia Cartwright, “The South Downs as a Sketch- 
ing Ground,” by W. W. Fenn, beside many others 
of exceptional interest and value. 


Education for March and April contains valuable 
papers on Educational subjects. We heartily com- 
mend this magazine; itis ably conducted by Mr. 
Bicknell; that it is well supported reflects credit on 
our country. 


The articles in the March National Review, 
are by men of eminence in England. It has 
been started by the leaders of the Conservative 
party as a rival to the Contemporary Review. $8.00 
per annum. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery is as attractive 
as ever in the April number. There is a pretty 
little Easter song which is illustrated, beside a 
large number of stories and short articles just 
suited to little people, with pictures that fairly fill 
the magazine to everflowing. 

The reading matter of the Musical Herald for 
March 24 is very interesting. There are also 
several good musical selections for the voice and 
piano. 

NOTES. 

We have received from the N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co., ‘‘The Washington Plate,” which explains the 
“Origin of the Stars and Stripes,” and gives an in- 
teresting collection of facts relating to the Genea- 
logy of Washington and the origin of our flag. 

We have received a copy of a song entitled ‘‘ Six 
feet of Earth,” composed by James E. Stewart. 
Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. It is original. Price 
35 cents a copy. 

The “Key” issued by 8. C. Griggs & Co. to their 
publication of Louise Maertz’ ‘‘ New Method of the 
Study of English Literature” is a valuable annex 
and condensation of her important work on litera- 
ture. It is an outline, with references, of the larger 
work, prepared for teachers of limited time. It is 
an excellent little help, and will be found very use- 
ful to teachers and students, as well as being so ar- 
ranged that it will be serviceable in the home li- 
brary. The entire key is supplied with references 
to the New American Encyclopedia and many 
other standard works. 

Dr. Peter Kahler, Surgeon Chiropodist, has issued 
a very neatly bound and useful little pamphlet up- 
on the ‘‘Dress and Care of the Feet. “It contains 
much valuable information upon the “feat” of fit- 
ting the feet. 


LazBor makes known the true work of a man, as 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


ry ee It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
ih erratic pains and Howsnigin: a the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or 

excessive brain fatigue ; strengthens a failin: 

in all diseases of Nervous Exhausti 


fire brings the perfume out of incense.—VeEpa. 
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memory, and gives renewed 
on or Debility. Ii is the only PREVENT 


and g! Fenn quiet, ext and eg tery Bh nay gh and children, as it promotes 
have peceined aboen backns wing th oh Sheers Physicians 
F. CROSBY CO., 665 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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oe desirable little library of stories, es- 

sketches, and ‘select poems. W. 


88 
publ h in this issue the names of 13 vols., 
and among the many treasures will be 
found essays by Emerson, Fields, Sted- 
man, Carlyle, and Macaulay ; ms by 
5 Lowell, Burns, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, 
Scott, Byron, Hood, and others; novels 
by Fouque, St. Pierre, and others. Each 
number has been edited with the greatest 
cannes: «Shainin be pipetanhapaeeye- 
pearance, e is 
ed for use in schools, and classes in litera- 
ture cannot fail to derive assistance from 
the reading of it. 

Teachers will do well to regard the an- 
nouncement of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publi , in reference to Scribner’s Geo- 
graphical Reader and Primer. The work 
is worthy the highest recommendation, 
being one of the leading text-books in 
geography now extant. Its field is the 
advanced third reader grade, and there 
its usefulness is such as any teacher will 
recognize on the first trial. The publishers 
will send a sample copy for 40 cents. 


The old house of John Wiley & Sons, 
Astor Place, New York, present a list of 
the school and college text-books pub- 
lished by them, The works are all of the 
most advanced order of school-books, and 
and have a recognized merit wherever 
they have been brought into use, particul- 
arly those on Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Mechanics. The firm have just issued a 
new and exhaustive catalogue of Indus- 
trial Text-Books, which they will supply 
applicants with gratis. 


Teachers of French as well as their pu- 
ils will be pleased to know that Mr. Wil- 
iam R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth Ave., N. Y., 

proposes publishing under the general 
title of ‘“Theatre Contemporain” a series 
of the best modern standard French 
dramas. The plays selected are to be un- 
objectionable and suitable for school and 
home. The first number will be out this 
month, and the publisher promises to in- 
clude in the series works of Labeche, An- 
gier, Jules Sandeau, Laya, Scribe, d’Her- 
villey, Andre Theureit, and many others. 
As plays of this character are an excel- 
lent means of familiarizing students with 
idiomatic and colloquial French, their 
value will be readily at yagi by teach- 
ers. Teachers may obtain a specimen of 
the first number by enclosing ten cents to 


the publisher. “49 agg for the year 
{12 numbers] will be $2.25. 
A 


great many books very helpful to 
teachers may be had of Henry A. Your 
& Co., 25 Arch street, Boston. Some of 
the noteworthy publications are ‘‘Nation- 
al Kindergarten Songs and Plays,” by 
Mrs. Pollock, price 50 cents ; ‘‘Exhibition 
Days,” a collection of dialogues, speeches 
and various other exercises, price 50 cents; 
“Childrens’ Hour,” by Mrs. Slade, price 
50 cents; ‘Pri School Speaker,” by 
Prof. Gilmore. These books possess an 
unquestioned value in the school-room. 
Their already extensive circulation shows 
their popularity. 


We desire to call especial attention to 
the American and Foreign Teachcrs’ 
Agency, under the management of 4 rs, 
M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, 
New York. tructors in every depart- 
ment or grade of school-teaching are su 
plied by this mcy, and the relation in 
which it stands towards educators and 
educational interests generally is such as 
facilitates the employment of good, cap- 
able instructors. A communication with 
Mrs. Young-Fulton will not fail to bring 
the most reliable information or assis- 


tance, 

The Troy Meneely Bell Foundry, of 
Troy, N. Y¥., would be a good house to 
d with when one is in need of a bell. 


Their supply of bells is not limited, and 
the bso quality of work is always 
assu to a pure Church-bells, 
school-house bells, or any kind of bell 
may be found there. Their is a peculiar 
satisfaction felt in ha such an old- 
established. house any See wants ; 
their experience extends back over many 
years, and their business is in its vast ex- 
tent proportionate to the old experience. 
A nicely illustrated price list may be had 
b aeorane, ete H. Meneely Bell 

.» Troy, N. Y. 

It isa poor school now-a-days that can- 
not boast a laboratory and more or less 
apparatus for physical science instruction. 
Such accompaniment of school teaching 


| apparatus to, schools is patent 











Phas “inseparable 

the high schools and of the coun- 
try, and is vapidly a necessity 
even in less advanced 

importance of having a reliable manufac- 
turer who caa always supply bpesores 
enoug| 
Such a manufacturer, we are free to ay 
is Curt W.. Meyer, 11 noe « street, N. Y., 
and his catalogue is full of information to 
be desired by the purchaser. 

During the terrible pneumonia iod 
of the year, which includes a Seance: 
tion of April as well as the whole of 
March, inquirers after the soundness, or 
sup) d unsoundness of their lungs will 
profit much from the perusal of a treatise, 
“Diseases of the. Lungs, and How they 
Can be Cured,” recently pened by Dr. 
J. H. Schench & Sons, Philadelphia. 

We call the particular attention of our 
readers to the new advt. of the Great 
American Tea Co. in this issue. 

His Oriental Cream leaves not 
On Beauty’s skin the faintest spot, 
But drives away the pimple spot, 
Gouraud (T. Felix). 
THE FIGURE MAY BE FAULTLESS, 
the complexion without a blemish, yet if 
the teeth are neglected the other attri- 
butes of beauty fall short of their due 
effect. If the teeth are not hopelessly 
decayed Sozodont will renew their white- 
ness and beauty. This wholesome beau- 
tifying agent, moreover, renders the 
breath sweet and communicates a hue to 
the lips. A fair trial of this standard 
article will demonstrate its value. 

*No lad Pd hoy agp ines fe yesers to 
superficial devices to supply a omin 
seakbltane of her former Lenute. It is 
health alone that kindles the fire that 
lights the countenance and brings back 
the fresh tints of the apple blossoms to the 
faded cheek. If anything on earth will 
do this, it 1s Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, which has already 
brought health to multitudes with whom 
all other means had failed. 








PARKER'S 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty andrich perfume, It 
Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Color & 
prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair, 
50c, & $1. Hiscox & Co. ,N.Y. 














COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture, 





KIDNEY WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
|| CONSTIPATION. 


tar if you have either of these troubles 
price $1.) USE [Drugaists seit 


KIDNEY-WORT. 





“Tre if Tie GiNe Tim) 
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N ROTARY DESKS. - 


OPEN. 


None of the various ae liances we have presented for facilitating Desk labor have met with 


approval than the ve. 


ire Desk 





rinciple to der and other styles 
~d np to snnnbnngey THE WOOT 
yA P. SELLEW, 11 Fulton 8t., N. Y., Agent. 


of desks. For particulars and 
FN DESK MANUFACTURI 


The lower yy on pivosed to the emeees Son body o 
f the hand, rotate at the will of the operator. Awkw: rawers an 

loors are fy he and roper facilities afforded for convenient classification of Books, 

Papers, etc. Twenty-four Pigeon-Holes in left case filled with our Patent Filing Boxes. We apply 


sfaiose send 3-cent 
NG CO.,, ° 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


More conversational French acquired in one month 
by Mr. Berczer’s New Method, than in four months by 
any other system whatever. Principals of school 
colleges, academies, institutes; Members of Board of 
Education, American teachers, Representatives of 
literary Reviews, desirous to judge for themselves of 
the superiority of this system, may apply, on presenta 
tion of their visiting card, every Saturday, at 2.30 
o’cloek, to Prof, CHARLES, the author’s of delegate 31 
East 17th St., New York. who will give an illustration 
and all explanations desired. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


———_—_—_@-—__— 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send us a list ef the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house im 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 








TO TEACHERS. 

T will send a list of all the words contained in 
Monroe’s Chart Primer, First Reader and Second 
Reader, arranged in the order in which they 
occur, with the number of the lessons in which 
each occurs. A great help to those using these 
books and the word method, Price 25 cents, 


Address. P,. E, DEMAREST, Hibernia. 
Morris County, N.J. 


BUTLER'S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel tron Frames, 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


___Send for Circular. 
KNABE 
PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


B'buitaing, chicago, wills wea th = 
uilding, will su 

nden Grade ‘Teachers ot Be tat with 
wood positions in the ventral w Bt ae 
erm or ensuing ear, u or 
vate Great demand for indy t 

musi¢, art, and Ignguages. Apply early 























“That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you think so?" 
* Because she is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 


MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 


“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les, Moth Patehes 
and every blem- 
ish om beauty, 
mand defies de- 
4% tection. It hag 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepar- 
ation is properly 


made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. A. 
Sayre said to a 





lady of the haut 
4 ‘ ton (a patient): 
S ~ 


ia “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least parais of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using itevery day Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin. Mur. M. B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 48 


Bond Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
through the U. 8., Canada, and Europe. Also found in 
N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s Stern's, Bhrich's, Ridley’s, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


“JAMES 


P 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value (> housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
felts are not urged upon you, . PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left over from the holidays. Send for catalogue 
free, also new ready catalogue of the late Rev. 
E. Rockwell's Library free. 

A i chance to buy good books cheap, 


Address. 
N. TIBBALS & iNS, 124 Naseau Street, N. ¥ 
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THERE is a good deal of true nobility in 
childron after all. Jo had accidentally 
pounded a new bump on the head of Bert 
with a baseball bat. “I'll tell you what, 
Bert,” said he, “I’m going to have a show 
j2 my woodshed Saturday and you can 
come in free, The other fellers will have 
to pay three pins.” You’ve no idea how 
that reduced the swelling. 

THE Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
mentions what may be safely set down as 
the worst case of spelling of recent record. 
It ogcurred in a “notis” of a ‘‘sellybrasb- 
un” to be held on the shores of “Lake 
Eary” and mentioned the occasion as a 
‘‘guble.” This word troubled the. editor 
a good deal, but with rare perspicacity he 
at length resolved it into ‘‘jubilee.” 

Our watchful Guardian and faithful Pro- 
tector restored to active duty again, 


Mr. Henry A. WATERMAN, of the city of 
Providence, R. I., for many years the faithful 
and vigilant night watchman of the Barstow 
Stove Company's very extensive establishment, 
having been c »nfined to his home several weeks 
by a very distressing iilnes:, on resuming his du_ 
ties again avails himself of this early opportu- 
nity for stating briefly a few plain facts. 








Mr. WATERMAN says,— 


“* A few months ago I was taken down with a 
severe sickness, which confined me to the house 
quite a long time, and much of the time I was so 
very lame as to be unable to walk, and my left 


leg, from the hip to the toes, became monstrous- 
ly swollen, and I suffered extremely from the 
constant intense pains produced by so great in- 
flammation; I was trying the various so-called 
cures, all the time, and was under the treatment 
of a physician seven weeks, but getting no sub- 
stantial relief. At this time an old time friend, 
a police officer, called upon me, and during our 
conversation informed me of the great benefit 
which he had obtained by the use of Hunt’s Rem- 
edy, and urged me to try it, as he considered it a 
wonderful medicine. I commenced taking Hunt’s 
Remedy, having very little faith that it would do 
much insuch u« stubborn case as mine, but my 
doubt was soon dispelled, for before I had taken 
one bottle 1 began to get better, the severe pains 
disa ppeared, the swollen leg gradually decreased 
in size, and I was encouraged to continue the use 
of the Remedy; and the improvement to my 
health continues, my appetite is good. I have 
regained my strength, and lam now performing 
again my duties as watchman at the foundry. 
Every night I go up aud down stairs more than 
one hundred times,and am in good condition, 
and feel that my recovery is due to Hunt's Rem- 
edy alone. My severe sickness and terribly 
swollen leg was caused by the diseased state of 
my kidneys, and I think that it is a most valuable 
medicine that will so speedily relieve and cure 
such a severe case as mine. I therefore most 
recommend Hunt’s Remedy to all 
afflicted with Kidney Diseases, as I know it to be 
a safe and reliable remedy.”’ 
“ PROVIDENCE, Dec. 5, 1882.” 
A student at one of our prt mis- 
translated a word ‘‘bird” and some one of 
his class whispered that the word should 





be thief. ‘‘What kind of a bird, sir?’ 
asked the professor, sarcastically. ‘A 
jail-bird, sir,” was the quick reply. 

‘‘My wife had fits for 35 years,” says 
Henry Clark, of ‘Fairfield, Mich. ‘‘Sa- 
maritan Nervine cured her.” Your drug- 


gist keeps it. 
——_—__o @» «— —__- 

TEACHER : What did the pilgrim fathers 
first dv upon landing at Plymouth Rock ? 
Pupil : They fell upon their knees. Teach- 
er: What next? pul: They fell upon 
their aborigines. 





“Dr, Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills conquered my headache.” Rev. C 
T. Reiner, Leslie, O. 





THE man who scissors off coupons is the 
genuine revenue cutter. 


(Twenty-four beautiful colors of the 
Diamond dyes, for silk, wool, cotton, etc. 
10 cts. A child can use them witb perfect 
success. 








WHEN the average man laughs he gets 
fat. When the printer gets ‘‘fat,” he 


laughs. 


: THE SCHOO 
A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


(From the a qi, isn Monthly, 
‘uly, 1882 ° 
“s Liquid Food in a number of 
where stomach was un- 
;4n some 
Ly T ve 
e think it 


we 

prove its F worth to every one. 

(From the Boston Tseni Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.)} 


We have used M 


We have used this !n our fady, for men mentee, 
and it is what is wanted in every household, (Edite 


(from the Boston Pilot, . July ry ‘1882,) 


Many persons of well-known integrity d high 
standing, whom we can veuch for, have need! it in their 
fain lies ‘und Rastitution ait all that is claimed for ft. In 

stitutions — hospitals it is nsed ex! en- 
it is the pure 


essence of nutriment 
healthy animals, makin ng new, rich blood, thereby 
baild ap a strong, healthy body. It is the substance 
of lite iqud iorm, anf where Murdock’s Liqaid 
Food is weed death Teaps & r harvest. Itisnota 
medicine 'n any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
so and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beef or the richest mutton broth, and when nothi ng 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid oF a 
nature, Murdock’s Food never tails to sustain | 
give strength that we know. 


from 


York Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


The value of raw tood extracts has long been recog- 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts in all wasting diseases, such as consumption 
scrofnia, dipthevia, me ge kidney complaints an 
constipation, and ¢ where sufficient nourishmecat 
cannot be obtained ‘rom common a food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the ——_ of New England, the ia- 
ventor claiming, and the company indorsing, his ‘theory ° 
and they are che ovly manutacturers in the worid, tuat 
ifthe physicians did not want them tbat the druggist 
— not, and it was a waste of time and money to 
om Dy any otner metnod of introducing them into the 


aye [From the Portsmouth Times. ] 


Murdock's Liquid Food has given health to all of our 
citizens of Port~mouth that bave used it. Of those that 
have been benefitted by it, itis witu pleasare that we 
number among them a member of our own family. 
(Meriden ster Press, Aug. 3.] 

People who and an “ all-gone” 
sort of feeling these rok orate find pte benefit by as- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. it » a preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and 1s so easily assimilat- 
ed that itcan be taken with Saicty upon the weakeat 
stomach, while a —So of it contains as much bu 
triment as a considerable quantity 0: ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwork or 
disease, it is simply invaluable. This is not an adver- 
tisement or a paid puff, but a voluntary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer has 
seen tested again and again, always with satistactory 
results. 


{From the N. Y. eee Times, March 11, 





The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hospitals and elxewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and some- 
times entirely prevented Dy the want of nourishing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often toe weak to manage and assimil- 
aic even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body in vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. Especiaiiy is this the case with infants, who 
are ‘hus made to euffer for the want of knowledge ot 
those in whose charge thev may chance tobe. Amon 
the most successtul ettempts to invent an artifici 
tood is the article known as * Murdock’s Liquid ood,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It is 
renowned asa maker of pure blood, waren it sr ipplies 
2 such controlling quentitiesas to expeltie weak and 

ure blood engendered by disease rom the system, 
an ‘yg till its place with a life-giving, hea\th-restoring 


“a 
frum 
ed by 


your Praggist to write to us dirvet for Scraps 
edical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
physicians, of «‘onsumptior, Scrotala, Nervous 
and erst Depiiity, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). 
Covrstipation, Ayr ele Intemperance, Cholera In 
fantum, Infantile Diarrhea, Post-Partum Hemorrhagia, 
Puerpera, He morrbagica, with waxy Liver, Peivic Cel- 
juliti, M..lartal and other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile 
<angrene, Perinepliritic Abscess, Netraigis, Diabeves, 
Rheumatism, and ner Diseases of tne Mal-Nutrition 
Loz., 15 cts. ; 6 oz., 55 cts.: 12 oz., 8100 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 


| amd short pieces for practical use ix 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
$1.00 a Year. 








30 Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE. 


im‘ WANTED everywhere to intro- 
duce the JOURNAL and InstiTuTE to the 
notice of teachers in schools. Our agents are suc- 
cessf use Our papers are the most pra: 
ublished. A live, active 








A Ryne at every ee, gone 
once for Terms and sam: Contes 
crib‘eenta rom 2s 46 100 subecriver ct 
at wre, coun ew Normal Tnoenute 
“Address ucational 


tt & ©O., Ed 
Pablichers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


{From the Editorial Columns of the New| June. 


L JOURNAL. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


April 7, 1883. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ gency. 


and families su- 
Profesor, Princ! Tutors 
tnd Governesos t incipale, Assan instruc- 

ends good schools to parents. Call 
pap Pe ng 


Mrs. M. J. FouNe- LFULTON, 
merican ~~, cachers AGENCY, 
iA 23 Union ee New Yor 

PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 








1. To app Schools and Families with 
Teachers, tors and Governesses. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 

= To Sell and Rent School Bn nd 

4. To Adve: and T 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiri Positions should send 
stamps for Appes on Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and College Directory and Guide, for 


1882 (10th veer o oy will be issued in 
PIN 8S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14thst., Y.N. 


NEW ENCLAND 
of Music. 


MUGIC TAUGHT in all ite branches, by noted 
Drawing, 

ng. Painting and Model- 

EN CHES, a full course. 

nrontits feachers French and Italian. 

» and Dramatic Action. 8 R. 

ODATIONS, for 550 








POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


ofa PA ROP in A, Me Be 
stones shoots of mesio lente aesaenie build- 
ing for music and ar, a ample col of ai voienee tan 
aid of deserving studen nt Oe Cotelogve sent Wee 
Drax, Registrar. S. L. CALDWELL, D. President. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thorough y competent Profesas 
Principals, and Teachers. Families going abroad 


pA eciy to the country promptly sui pueind wet, ich su : 
4 
or Gates OF. LEGENDRE, (oti rp ey bay Year. ) 
1193 Broadway, bet. N, Y¥. 
N.B.—Board and Real Es etdte Dinectors , City, Country 
and Europe. 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
31 East 17th st., North Union Square, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 
Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 
Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 


French ken corrctly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s N ow Method. 








THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 


is no experiment. It hasa firmly established 
Loy § extending from Maine to Califor- 
nia and from Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
Manager’s experience of over twenty years 
as Teacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 
the fitness of Teachers, and that by consci- 
entious re sentation, honesty, and 
dealiug, “tl e Bureau has won a seaeees 
that gives it — the very Sess pace; 
of su Good Teachers d x 
positions should re : oy em See 
cies are com: n. nd for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Salis 
for Teachers by letter or tel will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa. 


IMPORTANT TO 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISERS | 


RELIGOUS PAPERS circulate among the very best class 
of people in every de ment of life, oad preemi- 
ently vamong those interested fn educational mat- 
LIGIOUS PaPERS, therefore offer a paying field 
for advertising p EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
and advertisers of asimilar character, that is 

oeand. other class whatever. EDW WIN 
By 


of 








not 
AL- 


be far below those you have been accustomed to 0 pay. 
di EDWIN ALWVEN & BRO., Cincinnati, O 
Or 150 Nassau St., NEw York. 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
InuusTRaTED CaTa- 
Locus, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 











Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a special 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


pa renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
ey poreuing ie its work, in its new and ele- 
gantly rnished ding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
classes for ——_ they are red, and tuition 


be on. we he time of 
While ful caical and olegints courpe Bsc: 
y an ive may 

be tak taken at re) dion of parent pils. Special 
attention is given to music and d the mode ™m lan- 
oF ---y at the 


ages, A Circulars 

Eollee, = rate the residency of the Ray 24 
W. 40th BURCH " 
Le ERIE Morro meh ge § bX — Mt. Hol- 


yoke Plan. Peincerile, -fourth 
dy re- 


rilding and refinish 
clevator; Board and 








wes we ns $3, mon 
etic and Writing $10, Py short. 
fand $1 $10. Backward persons rap advanced in 


private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
forty_of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the o 
Chartered Conservatory of Music in the State 
en separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
The offices are open vm | from 9 a.m. till 10 
P. he the Ta > and classification of the 
pup: begin at any time, terms 
commencing from date of entrance 
N. GRISWOLD, President. 


M's F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
y, 








English, French and German and 
school for young ladies. No 13 East 


first Street, between and Madison Avenu 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special an 
Twel year commences, 


Academic Courses. 
Sept. 1882. 








AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 






shows tion of glasses 
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New York, April 14, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar’s C ompanion 


FOR APRIL 


Comes out laden with an unusual supply of interesting 
reading for home and school. The opening article is an 
illustrated one entitled ‘‘A Voyage to Europe,” which is 
spicily written, and there are two other illustrated ar- 
ticles, “‘The Circus” and “Stories About Girls.” In 
point of length as well as merit the chief contributions 
this month are “‘Are they Fairies?” “Good Queen 
Bess,” ‘“‘A Race for Life,” “Famous Battles.—VIII.-— 
The Invincible Armada,” ‘What Cured Carl,” “Shall 
and Will,” an excellent dialogue ; ‘The Alhambra,” be- 
ing another of the charming series of travelers’ tales ; 
“Pure Generosity” and “Uncle Fred's Play-School.’ 
Besides these more noteworthy pieces, there is a multi- 
tude of shorter items each full of either instruction or 
amusement. The ments known as ‘‘ F 
Room,” ‘The totter Bowe and The Written Coy 
are continued with all their delightful qualities, for the 
pc ge readers, no doubt, find all three indispens- 


-_ There is not a line of dryness or fatigue in thi 
month’s number, and it is not to be pa at that 


such attractions of contents should win for the little 


popularity it enjoys among both 


WE appeal to the teachers and county 
officerr to meet and organize an association 
if none exists. We urge every county as- 
sociation to choose one representative for 
each 100 teachers, to attend the State Asso- 
ciation. 





THE largest figure in this great metropoli- 
tan city disappeared from sight when Peter 
Cooper died. A grand old man; a man in- 
terested in his kind,—in this resembling the 
true teacher. Living to benefit others, his 
name will be long retained on-the list of the 
world’s benefactors, 


AN interesting announcement is made on 
another page about the early issue in book 
form of the ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” delivered 
by Col. Parker last summer at Martha’s 
Vineyard. Col. Parker takes advanced 
ground and teachers all over the country 
will welcome this volume as a beacon light 
on the road to better teaching. 








**T DECLARE it to be the fact that just as 
the prevalence of mechanical agencies in 
manufacture has destroyed all personal skill 
in handicraft, . . so do these vast 
educational machines, when divested of per- 
sonal sympathies and personal impulses, 
tend to a like result in developing the mind.” 
—Pror. WEIR, in the North American Re- 
view, 


M. Barpovux, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France, in addressing the 12,000 
teachers who had come to Paris, said : “You 
cannot be good teachers unless you are con- 
tinually learning yourselves, and you cannot 
instruct children successfully unless you 
study every day the progress of the art of 
teaching. You must acquaint yourselves 
with the new methods of teaching and 
with the latest improvements in school ap- 
paratus.” 








A PRACTICAL teacher makes some excellent 
suggestions in respect to our district schools. 
Of the ten millions of pupils a great majority 
are in those schools. More attention should 
be directed to them ; more money should be 
spent on them. One suggestion of his could 
be made practical, we think. Let there be 
an addition made to the school-room where 
the young children could be engaged in 
suitable plays under one of the older girls 
trained by the teacher for the purpose. Here 
order need not be maintained ; occupation is 
whatis needed. The cost would be small 
and the results great. 





ConcEDE the truth of the proposition that 
language is the instrument of thought and 
you must accept the deduction that without 
language there can be no thought. Huxley, 
in his lecture on animal automatism, says: 
“From the absence of language, animals 
have no trains of thoughts, but only trains 
of feelings.” President Pickard says: ‘All 
our thinking is done in the use of words.” 
‘Thought needs and must have embodiment 
in language.” ‘To one entirely ignorant of 





monthly the envi 
old and young 





pupil’s power to think is equal to his power 
to tell, and what a pupil cannot tell he does 
not think. 


‘THERE is a general impression that the 
teachers of this country are all wide awake 
on the subject of education. This is a great 
mistake. A few here and there are inquir- 
ing, discussing and experimenting, but the 
great majority are pursuing the even tenor 
of their way. An agent writes us from a 
western city that he found scores of teachers 
who neither subscribed for an educational 
journal, nor attend teacher’s meetings, nor 
read educational books, nor were interested 
in education. After having visited other 
cities where the reverse was the case he con- 
cludes: “I am positively certain that all 
this results from having a dead superinten- 
dent.” 








THE FIRST GUN. 





Put me down for five copies of Col. Parker’s 
**Talks on Teaching.” 
H. 8. Jonzgs, Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa. 





WHITHER. 


It is quite apparent that there is an educa- 
tional movement. The Dark Ages are nearly 
over, Traditionis giving way somewhat to 
philosophy ; there is an increase of inquiry ; 
there is increased discussion. Little progress 
is apparent,- however, because (1) those who 
hold important places refuse to admit im- 
provement to be possible, (2) the teacher 
holds his position for so short a time, (3) the 
majority are women who have been brought 
up to maintain a subordinate position. 

Nevertheless a movement is in progress 
and it is daily spreading. There is a belief 
gaining ground that (1) our methods are not 
philosophically founded, (2) that the studies 
usually pursued are over-valued and (3) that 
the time assigned to them is not properly 
distributed. 

Here and there through the country men 
and women are found who have sat down to 
study the —— that are asking for a 
solution. hey are attempting to form a 
philosophy from observing the phenomena 
of education—and at the present stage this 
is all that can be done. This must go on 
until in every school-room will be found 
those who are studying education. This 
will lead us to better methods—newer and 
better methods will be discovered every 
year. If settled principles can be reached, 
we shall at last have an Art of Education. 

Meanwhile, it is observable, that the laugh- 
ter that greeted those who talk of the ‘‘new 
methods,” *‘'Quincy methods,” etc., has sub- 
sided. There is a willingness tu admit 
that improvement is possible. Let each 
earnest man and woman determine to help 
forward the movement that is in progress. 

(1). Let them study their pupiis and de- 
termine to teach pnilosophicaily and not 
traditionally. 

(2). Let them read the ScHooL JOURNAL 
with critical care, for the latest and best 
views pretaining to education will be found 
in its pages, ina 

(3). Let them meet and organize in every 
county and educational church and compare 





all language there can be no thought.” A 


views. 
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THE ‘“‘ MACHINE TEACHER.” 


By R. J. M. 7 a an 


(These lines are not poetry the writer knows, but tliere Ie & 
truth at the bottom if any one else can say it better than this.) 
With pointer raised in wrath, 
With eyes fixed on her band. 
A woman stood and in imperious tones 
Gave the word of comman: 
‘* Learn—learn—learn 
Nor one of your lessons skip, 
Or from your classes return 
To hear the tunefof the whip.” 
Switch—switch—switch 
Because the children are bad, 
And switch—switch—switch, 
Because the veacher is mad. 
It’s O, to be free, free, 
In nature’s wilds to be, 
Rather than in ‘‘machine” schools 
Whose work grinds boys to fools. 
Think—think—think 
Till the brain begins to swim, 
And watch—watch—watch 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim. 
Books, pencils and slates, 
Slates, pencils and books. 
Till from their rattle I turn away 
And hate their very looks. 


O fathers with children dear, 
O mothers with girls and boys, 
It is precious time you’re throwing away 
And childhood and its joys. 
Grind—grind—grind 
With books before us piled, 
We seldom teach, we always cram, 
The teacher is sour as the child. 


But why of parents speak? 

They care nothing for our plan, 

They think such training ‘‘just the thing,” 
It’s just what was their own. 

They got their ‘larnin’ long ago 

In just about that way, 

As that was good enough for them. 

So ’tis for their children they say. 
Around their farms and homes we see 
Improvements of every kind, 

But look at the pens for their little ones 
And there you'll generally find 

A big box stove, a worn-out broom, 

A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, the boys we thank 
For drawing profiles there. 


It’s drill—drill—drill 
All of the weary time, 
And eram—cram—cram 
Till four o’clock from nine. 
Write and ‘“‘cipher” and read 
Read and ‘‘cipher” and write 
Till the letters reel, and the figures dance, 
Before the bewildered sight. 


O, but to find one place 

One spot however small, 

Where school is made a pleasant place, 
Not a prison-house for all ; 

A place with trees and flowers without 
And happiness within, 

Where cramming doesn't reign supreme, 
And laughing isn’t a sin. 

O haste the happy time 

When this mad style of school shall be no more, 
When old custom shail disappear, 

And half of the text-books burned ; 

When stuffing and cuffing are out of style, 
And teaching takes their places, 

When every school-room in the land 
Presents a scene like this : 


With ferule thrown aside, 
With kind and gentle hand, 
The teacher moves, with love and tact, 
Guiding the little band. 
Work—work—work 
Like a hive of busy bees, 
And sing—sing—sing 
Like the birds upon the trees, 
No tiresome lessons in sihg-song tone, 
No clinging to books with a desperate grip, 
But they learn the things they need to know 
Without the aid of the whip. 


For the ScHoot JOURNAL. 


REFORM THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


By E. D. Brivgernorr, Pine Brook, N. J, 
We have one hundred thousand district schools 
hin operation; that they are not very successfully 
managed is apparent on an examination of the 
older pupils; they acquire the mere. elements—of 
knowledge. Better appliances, better teachers, 
better supervision, better everything is needed. 
The bulk of the children are in them. We have 
inherited from the past a cast-iron order of things 
that is not suited to the actual conditions. Changes 
must be made that will save the teacher’s time and 
give him an opportunity to teach. Remove the 
obstructions to teaching and encourage the teach- 
ers to do something more than hear lessons and 
keep order. 

T he Time.—The pupils of district schools spend 
about. six hours daily within the school walls. 
For one or two hours they come in turn directly 
under the teacher’s instruction. What is the 
nature of their employment during the four or 
five hours spent ‘‘in their seats?” Generally learn- 
ing spelling and geography lessons and doing ex- 
amples. Other occupation is not provided be- 
cause the teacher does not understand there are 
such things or have time even if he did understand. 

But time is wanting. It is impossible for one 
teacher to keep but a few of the pupils properly 
employed for so many hours. Activity is'a part 
of child-nature. But on account of the need of a 
-quiet room teachers are obliged to forbid all play 
and this leads to machine work. The time is mainly 
consumed in recitations which have for their object 
the finding out whether the children have studied 
their lessons. 

Teaching at a Discount.—Mind-development is a 
thing kardly known in the district schools. The 
teacher has no opportunity to instruct and train 
his pupils; he is hearing the recitations of some 
and watching the rest. To join the labors of Kin- 
dergartener and instructor in one person for so 
many children of all ages, is to defeat the educa- 
tional ends for which our schools are supported. 
Where the expense can be met (if it can be) a 
separate building or room should be erected on the 
school grounds; here the children’s play should be 
superintended by an older pupil. Small children 
should be excluded from the teacher’s room when 
not receiving instruction or engaged in proper 
school exercises. Let them play instructive plays. 
Many plans could be devised to help this matter. 
Where there is no building the following plan would 
be feasible in many cases. Divide the school into 
four nearly equal parts according to grade, to be 
called A, B, C and D grades. Let the grades A and 
B attend during the entire day. Let the C and D 
grades come at 10:30 A. M. and go at 3 P. M. All 
agree that these hours are as long as little children 
should be in school. Teach the little children while 
the larger ones are out at recess. The trouble will 
be that small children will live so far from the 
school-house that they will not be able to go over 
the long roads alone. Mothers will wish the child- 
ren out of the way at home. But the D scholars, 
some will think, should spend more time in school. 
Not for study. It is more than a waste of time for 
pupils to attend six hours a day when their class 
can have but little more than one hour of the 
teacher’s time. 

Unclassified Pupils.—We find many pupils in the 
district schools who have had a poor early training. 
They came into school for the social enjoyment. 
What shall we do with these weights about the 
neck of the district school? The teacher must not 
give them an unduly large proportion of his time. 
Their golden opportunity has passed away. If you 
attend to these, the smaller pupils are being 
neglected; these neglected and you are raising 
up a new supply of incapables to take the place 
of those stepping out. The smaller ones must have 
the teacher’s best efforts and much more time than 


| is now given them. 


Less time to Discipline.—Lastly a change in dis 
cipline must be effected before the new education 





can be inaugurated. In the past the whole effort 





” 


of the master was to ‘“‘keep order.” He prided him. 
self more upon order than upon the advancement 
of pupils. »Hvemnow order is a leading topic o 
conversation among teachers. Any want of pro. 
gress has been laid at the door of the pupil’s inca. 
pacity. But now teachers must teach; for it hag 
become widely known that right practice will pro. 
duce great results: “The art of school discipline 
must descend to its proper rank in the new order 
of things. A quiet room wil] be secured by other 
means than discipline. No unoccupied child wil] 
be allowed in the teacher’s room. Those that are 
occupied in proper employment, will be willingly 
quiet, . In the schools of the future less repression 
will be necessary. _We shall see hearty co-opera- 
tion between teacher and pupil in place of the an- 
tagonism or submissiveness now so often observed. 
Teachers will endeavor to train, rather than break, 
the will of the pupil, thus leading the way to true 
character training. 


OBSTACLES. 





‘What have you in that nice little pocket of 
yours, Johnnie ?” asked his teacher not many days 
after his admission to the school. She had detect. 
ed about him an odor of tobacco, and this was the 
beginning of her search for it. 

‘*Tll show you everysing, Miss Jones,” and the 
little fellow pulled out, first his tiny handkerchief, 
then a pencil, and last a tin whistle, placing each 
in the hands of the questioner,and then standing back 
with arms akimbo, as if wondering what next. 

“Ts this all ?” 

Down went the chubby hand and, after a moment 
of search, brought up, as the gleanings of the field 
of investigation, a few shreds of the vile weed, 
which he placed with the things already produced. 

‘** Every single sing ‘cept this,—see! and, in proof, 
the miniature pocket was turned inside out and 
thoroughly shaken up, Upon inquiry, the teacher 
learned that the pinch of tobacco had been given 
the child that morning by his grandfather for light- 
ing his pipe and bringing his slippers. 

‘*But what are you going to do with it, Johnnie?” 

**Goin’ to chaw it.” 

‘* What! going to chew this dirty stuff? Why, 
I couldn’t think of such a thing.” 

Johnnie dropped his face in perplexity. He saw 
his teacher thought he ought to be ashamed of 
something, so the color rose and, for a moment, he 
was silent; then suddenly lifting his face, bright with 
a new thought, he said: 

‘‘Grandpa chaws it and smokes it, too, and he's 
just the nicest grandpa you ever saw.” 

‘Yes; no doubt he is nice, and we should all 
love him if we knew him; but he learned to use to- 
bacco marty years ago, when it was not so well 
known how bad it is, and now he thinks he vannot 
leave it off. If he had known all about it I don't 
think he would ever have touched it; and I cannot 
think he would like tosee his little pet with tobacco 
in his mouth,— do you think he would ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” thechild answered thoughtfully. 

“Well, you talk with him about it when you go 
home, and see what he will tell you.” 

As the teacher hoped, ‘‘ grandpa” could not rec- 
ommmend his vice, but acknowledged its filthiness, 
and some weeks later quietly laid away his pipe 
and told Johnnie he should never use it again. The 
teacher hoped the breakers were passed, but one 
fine morning before the bell rang, he rushed into 
her presence, and in an excited manner said, ‘Miss 
Jones, are you sure tobacco’s bad ?” 

“Yes, Johnnie, quite sure. But why do you 
ask 9” 

** Because, last night when I was going to mar 
ket for mother, I saw Mr. Smith coming up street 
with a cigar in his mouth, and Willie Fisk says he 
spits awful, ‘up stairs.” 

“What | Mr. Smith, our principal ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ?” 

‘“‘ But, Johnnie, you might have been mistaken— 
it might——” 

y , Miss Jones, I know Mr, Smith when I see 
him.” 

** Well, Johnnie,” said the teacher after a pause, 
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“if Mr. Smith does really use tobacco, I am. very 
sorry; yet | am just as sure as ever that it is bad, 
for men who have spent much time in finding out 
the mischief it has done, and have told us so.” 

So Johnnie’s teacher cast her bread upon the 
waters, and left the matter with God. 

Johnnie had become a great pet. He was so 
manly, so frank, so grave, so evidently desirous of 
doing the right thing, and yet so observant of what 
men did, that his teacher felt the deepest interest 
inhim. At oneof the many confidential taiks they 
had the little fellow said: ‘Our minister, Mr. 
Brown, came to our house yesterday, and when he 
spoke to me his breath was so nasty that it most 
choked me.” 

“Whoever uses tobacco, Johnnie, does so because 
somebody has failed to make him know how bad it 
it. I[amsorry Mr. Brown uses it.” 

Johnnie seemed satisfied. He seemed to have 
weighed the matter, and to have decided to have 
nothing to do with tobacco. He went into the 
High School, and was engaged as a clerk in the vil- 
lage store, and became a successfuland honorable 


man. 

There was another at the Pine Street School on 
whom tobacco had cast its withering influence. 
Willie Park was eleven years old. When a sweet, 
cooing babe his father would playfully blow into 
his face a little puff of smoke from his pipe, and 
laugh to see him blink and gasp for breath. 

As the baby grew older, papa’s short-stemmed 
pipes found their way into his collection of play- 
things. A year later he would put one in his mouth 
and play he wasa man. He wasoften sent by his 
father, as his legs grew stronger, for a pitcher of 
beer. By the time Willie had completed his first 
decade, he became a customer at the beer shop 
when his resources would allow. 

From under his broad, full brow, shaded by soft 
brown hair, looked outa pair of large, blue eyes, 
pretty, but for a slight glassiness; his naturally 
clear complexion had a tinge of sallowness, and his 
rosy lips were parched and slighily discolored. His 
step was lacking in elasticity and a perceptible stoop 
in his shoulders told the story to his teacher. She 
asked to see him a moment after school, and when 
they were all alone, not wishing to give him a 
chance to deny what she knew to be true, she said: 

““Where do you keep your tobacco, Willie? It’s 
odor is very offensive to me.” 

Surprised and flustered, he put his hand to an 
inside breast pocket and said, ‘‘ In here.” 

“Let me see it, won’t you?” said the teacher; 
whereupon he drew outa little print-bag half filled 
with tobacco. Taking and opening it; she looked 
at it and asked: ‘‘ What do you do with this, 
Willie ?” . 

“Smoke it.” 

“But where is your pipe ?” she asked again. 

“Thavn’t any.” 

“How do you manage it without a pipe ?” 

‘Make cigarettes of it.” 

‘““What ! make them yourself ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘**Let me see how you do it.” 

He drew from his pocket a little leather case of 
supplies for the work, and took thence a little 
square of white tissue paper; then taking from the 
baga small pinch of tobacco, he placed it upon 
the paper, enclosed it in a simple arrangement for 
rolling, and rubbing it lightly between his thumb 
and fingers, turned out a little roll the size of a quill 
and two and a half inchesin length. Wetting the 
free edge with his tongue, he stuck it together and 
it was ready for use. 

“Yes,” said the teacher. 
used them, Willie ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Sometime, do you think ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, ” 

“Does your mother know of it ?” 

“T think not.” 

“And you like it ?” 

“Some.” 


“How long have you 


“But how it smells ! and it makes you tired and 
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you know, Willie, your classmates are nearly all 
younger than youare. You can never succeed 
with, your studies if you continue to use this. You 
don’t Want any more of it, do you ?” 

** No, ma‘am.” 

‘What shall I do with it ?” 

‘“*T don’t care.” 

‘‘ Well; I think I will drop it into the fire, shall I 
not ?” 

‘Td just as soon you would.” 

But the teacher saw that, though he was ashamed 
of it, still he looked longingly after the precious 
bag, as it descended into the flames. A few more 
words of counsel and encouragement, and she ex- 
cused him with a kind ‘‘ Good night.” 

His after history is briefly told : He came irregu- 
larly to sehool, returned to his tobacco, his thirst 
increased till something stronger than beer was 
necessary to satisfy it. Hebecamea lounger at a 
livery stable while his family were struggling for a 
livelihood. As the months and years went on, a 
muddled brain, a staggering gait, and, finally, the 
gutter, succeeded each other. 

Who can reckon the obstruction that tobacco is 
in the way of education ? Who will roll away this 
stone ? 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


An experiment in industrial education has just 
been made by Principal Camp. of the Dwight School, 
New Haven, and it seems to have been attended 
with surprising success. Some three months ago, 
the winter evenings being longer than at this sea- 
son, Mr. Camp suggested to the scholars that it 
would be a good idea for them to make some- 
thing; that they should strive to show some sub- 
stantial results, something practical. Children are 
naturally inventive, and the idea met with the 
readiest favor. To further the experiment he an- 
nounced that an exhibition would be held in the 
school on a certain day, when the result of each 
scholar’s ingeunity would be placed on view; that 
there would be no restriction as to what thing 
should be made, but every one should be left to his 
or her own choice; and each product should have 
attached to it a card on which would be written the 
name and age of the worker and the number of the 
school-room in which he or she belonged. The 
proposed scheme became the absorbing topic and 
the exhibition, when it did finally come off, shows 
what a universal interest had been aroused. On 


other, on benches and on both walls were placed 
apartment was more than comfortably filled with 


ence to some of the more noticeable articles exhib- 
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tables reaching from one end of the hallway to the 
the various products of juvenile industry. The 
visitors, mostly ladies, coming and going. A refer- 


ited will indicate how very satisfactory were the re- 
sults of Mr. Camp’s suggestions. There was a minia- 


14; it was full-rigged, with life-voats hanging from 
the davits, with cordage and with an anchor fasten- 
ed to a neat wire cable lying on deck. Frank Rus- 
sell, a steam-engine and machinery attached, which 
works well; he also shows a bird-house, painted 
green. Annie Holcomb had a waste basket made 
of coarse twine, heavily varnished and the whole 
made of crochet. work, its interstices being filled 
Robert Weh- 


lecting. There were a large number of little articles 
—painted Easter eggs, crosses worked in worsted, 
pincushions and things, each of which reflected 
credit on the makers. But the specimens of baking 
were not less attractive than other things. Carrie 
had lovely frosted cake; Mamie 
pie that made a visitor 
a Apr he looked at it; Miss A. Nellie Schnee- 

splendid doughnuts ; Geo. Brooks, aged 11, 
In addition to these in- 
exhibits there were to be seen wonderful 








SOUND VIEWS. 





[Prof. W. H, Venable, of Chickering Institute, 
Cincinnati, gave an address before the Southwest- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Association that commands at- 
tention. Thinkers are not nearly so commeca in 
the pedagogic world as workers. As most teaching 
is done, it seems to be a great deal more natural 
and easy for the most of teachers to drudge than 
to think.—Ep.] 

‘“ Weare bound down by many cords of usage 
and ropes of authority, and it takes force and cour- 
age to break the bonds—to think in regard to edu- 
cation.” 

‘**Many regard the speculative philosophy of edu- 
cation as mere fog and delusion brooding over the 
subject; but the solid land of true science must be 
somewhere beyond the mist. Before we can safely 
run the train of right methods along the track of 
practice, the head-light of theory must shine into 
the opening way.” 

‘You can no more think for your pupil than you 
can digest food for him. The mind is solitary in 
its real achievements. We must work out our in- 
tellectual salvation alone. Teachers can order the 
‘environment,’ but not do the vital work of another 
spirit.” 

‘Not the studies, but the study, makes the 
scholar. I do not believe in fitting boys for college 
if that fitting unfits them for life. The one fitting 
should be the other.” 

‘You are all your ancestors, including the Old 
Adam. Judge your pupil in the light of his here- 
dity. The perfect work of education cannot be ac- 
complished except in the individual who comes of 
a stock cultivated for generations. Traiming your 
pupil, you may be training his great grandson. In- 
finite are the reaches of the schoolmaster.” 
‘Stupidity, stolidity, inaptitude for special 
studies, vicious tendencies, are to be regarded as 
chronic disease—the pupil may slowly be cured.” 
‘*Many teachers of morality destroy the effect 
of judicious counsel by too much talk.” 

‘* Take care of the block-heads and the heads will 
take care of themselves.” 

‘* All schooling in ¢chool should be supplemented 
and tested by schooling out of school.” 

“The school must recognize its constant vital 
connection with the world around. Every teach- 
er’s desk should be in sight of the great facts of the 
times in which we live. Boys are men, girls are 
women, to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Like the ancients, we must teach virtue as well 
as smartness. No good edeation can be based on 
mere intellectuality.” 

‘* Bain is wrong in assuming that affection can 
play but a small part in teaching. Human love and 
sympathy play the greatest part in early training. 
They play the greatest part even in a class in men- 
tal arithmetic.” 

cldiddiiibiainniaiainmen 

Tue trustees of Columbia College are opposed to 
the whole theory of attempting ‘‘to educate the 
sexes together” in the same college. They may live 
together in the same family ; they may be educated 
together in the same public school; they may com- 
mingle in the same social circles; they may wor 
ship God in the same sanctuary and sit together 
and sing together in the same pew; but when it 
comes to the question of higher education, then the 
sexes must be separated, so far as Columbia College 
is concerned. The trustees shut the doors of that 
institution against all young women, and confine 
its educational facilities exc‘wsively to the other 
sex. These trustees are frightened at nothing, and, 
in our judgment, have far more conservatism than 
good sense. The examples of Cornell, Oberlin, 
Michigan University, and the recent action at Har- 
yard, in this country, as also the action taken in 
the English Universities of Cambridge and Londor, 
to which no reference is made in the report of the 


j-| committee, ought fo be taken as abundant proof 
ful tidies, bed-quilts, scrap-books, fret -sawings, 
specimens of penmanship, and in short an almost 
of things. Such industrial work is 
person in our schools, 


that the education of both sexes in the same college 
is not an untried, and especially not a dangerous 
and destructive experiment. The simple truth is 








slow in your work. It is this that makes you have} and to have shown 
such hard work to keep up with your claws \ 


; and 


ulate Principal Camp. 


to the teachers we congrat- 


that Columbia College is behind the times.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


Beceuse you flourish in wordly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station ! 
Don’t be proud and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes ; 
But learn for the sake of your soul’s repose, 
That wealth’s a bubble that comes and goes ! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation.—Joun G. Saxe. 


If hindrances obstruct thy way, 

The magnanimity display, 
And let thy strength be seen; 

But O, if fortune fills thy sail 

With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half thy canvas in !—Horace. 


My son, be this thy simple plan; 

Serve God and love thy brother man; 
Forget not in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may ; 
Alike with earth and heaven sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 

‘* Fear God, and know no other fear !” 


THE BROOK. 
I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles 
And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.—TENNYSON. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 

I live for those that love me, 

For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do ! 

—G. L. Bangs. 


THE MOTTO TO WEAR. 
The proudest motto for the young-- 
Write it in lines of gold 

Upon thy heart, and in thy mind 
The stirring words unfold; 

And in misfortune’s dreary hour, 
Or fortune’s prosperous gale, 

’T will have a holy, cheering power, 
‘*There’s no such word as fail.” 


THE BROWN THRUSH’S SONG. 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 


To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy: 
‘Oh, the world’s running over with joy ! 
But long it won’t be— 
Don’t you know ? don’t you see ? 
Unless we are as good as can be !” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


COMING SPRING. 
Buttercups and daisies, 
Oh, the pretty flowers ! 
Coming,{»re the spring time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up every where.—Mary Howrrt. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER WAY ¢ 
Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret ? 
Then wouldn't it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 





To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once ? 
— PHOEBE Cary. 


WHO Is IT ? 
I know a child, and who she is 
T'll tell you by and by, 
When mamma says, ‘‘Do this” or *‘that,” 
She says, ‘“‘What for ?” and ‘“Why ?” 
She’d be a better child by far, 
If she would say, “I'll try.” 





¥or the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


(For a Talk with Advanced Pupils.] 

How do we know ? Evidently (1) our observation 
or the testimony of our senses is the great source 
from whence our knowledge comes; we see or feel 
a thing, and thus know it to exist. (2) The evidence 
of others is another source; this is a reliance on 
the observations of other persons. (8) Induction. 
We feel certain that every horse has four legs, be- 
cause all horses we have ever seen have had four 
legs. This process, by which we are led to knowl- 
edge or belief about entire classes from seeing a few 
members of the class, 1s called induction. The few 
members have been introduced, and we judge of 
all. (4) Deduction. We feel certain (have knowl- 
edge) that a horse unseen by us, as one that is tied, 
as we are told, at our door, has four legs. By in- 
duction we feel certain that all horses have 
four legs, and we reason thus: (a) ‘All 
horses have four legs; (6) this at the door 
is a horse; (c) therefore, it has four legs.” 
From the two statements (a and b) we deduce a 
third (c). This is called deduction. These four 
are the entire sources of all our knowledge. Our 
first knowledge is wholly by observation, but we 
begin to rely on others as we begin to use our 
minds—-our reasoning powers. We cannot help in- 
ducing and deducing. Our own observation is the 
most sure of all, yet we may be mistaken. We 
would say the sun moves by observation, but we 
learn that itis the earth, and not the sun. The testi- 
mony of others is conclusive if the person has a de- 
votion for truthfulness, if we feel his observation is 
to be relied on, and if it stands toreason. As to 
induction, we are obliged to examine a good many 
cases before we can decide; thus, undoubtedly, 
the negroes of central Africa once believed that all 
men were black from induction. It is said thata 
traveler in a certain part of Germany arrived at a 
village and met three men each having red hair. 
He wrote in his note-book ‘“‘all the men of this vil- 
lage have red hair.” This was induction—he had 
no right to induce from seeing three. Induction 
is carefully used. If I cause something to hap- 
pen purposely in order that I may found an in- 
duction, I call it anexperiment; hence much of our 
knowledge. I eat a certain food and am sick; I 
eat it again and am sick; I induce that food causes 
sickness. Analogy is a kind of induction. This 
planet is inhabited; we conclude that others are, 
also. Deduction employs two statements. I say, (1) 
all quadrupeds are animals; (2) all horses are quad- 
rupeds; and then I deduce, (3) all horses are ani- 
mals. These three statements make a sylogism— 
much referred toinargument. The first two state- 
ments are called premises, and they must be con- 
nected with some other. ‘‘ A pound of tea is worth 
fifty cents.” *‘ An orange is betier than an apple.” 
Nothing can be inferred from these two. 





Causes OF INEBRIATION AND INSANITY.—A 1 
number of persons engaged in the late civil war, 
who suffered hardship and mal-nutrition, became 
inebriates — after. The effects of commercial 

disasters, of bankruptcies, and panics in Wall 
Street, can be seen in inebriate or insane lunus. 
In the asylum at Binghamton, New York, for 
inebriates, at one time were eighteen cases whose 
inebriety could be clearly t toa pat money 

nic in Wall Street known as ‘Blac k Friday” r 

olitical failures are also fertile fields for the 
growth of inebriety and the action of chical 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACH TO THINE. 


It is quite probable that to-dayis no ‘king jp 
disguise ” to many pupils, because the teacher does 
not elicit thought. Visiting at the house of , 
pupil attending a celebrated female seminary anj 
noticing her general brightness, I was surprised to 
hear her say, ‘“‘1 do hate geometry.” The proposi- 
tion for that day was, ‘‘ If a triangle has two of its 
angles equal, sides opposité these angles will be 
eq Re 

I began to talk with this young lady, and found 
she had a good mind; she could think logically 
and consecutively ; why then, I asked myself, does 
she find trouble with this proposition? I knew 
her capacity to see truth was as good as mine. 
Drawing the lines I said, one of three things 


must be: AC = CB; AC is greater than CB., or 
AC is less than CB. 

“I do not see that.” 

“That is right. If there is any one thing you de- 
termine to do asa pupil, let it be this, that when 
you do not understand, you say so. Very well. | 
am as tall as you, or I am taller than you, or | 
am shorter than you.” 

‘**Yes; I see that.” 

‘Very well. State the relation your money bears 
to mine.” 

“I do not comprehend.” 

** Well, I stated the relation your height bore to 
mine.” 

“Oh, yes. Why, I suppose it is this: I have the 
same amount of money you have, or I have less, or 
I have more.” 

“State the relation that my knowledge bears to 
yours.” 

“You know as much as I, or you know more 
than I, or you know less than I.” 

“The last is probably true.” 

“Oh, no !” (blushing.) 

“State the relation between this house and Mr. 
F's. ” 

‘How ?” 

‘‘What ! have you discovered there are more re- 
lations than that of size ?” 

“Why, yes; better, more beautiful, etc.” 

‘*Very good. Now, do not tell me that you are 
lacking in perception after this. But first state it 
respecting the size.” 

‘“* This house is of the same size as Mr. F’s, or it 
is larger than Mr. Fs, or it is smaller than Mr. 
F’s. But may I ask why we go to this trouble of 
stating things ?” 

“Certainly, you may. Itisa very proper ques- 
tion. It is what is called analyzing. One point is 
taken, and then another, and so on.” 

** Please state the relation between your house 
and Mr. F’s esthetically ?” 

“This house is as pretty as Mr. F’s, or it is pret- 
tier, or it is not so pretty.” 

‘In that statement you exhaust the relations—! 


arge| mean Mr. F’s house cannot bear some other rela- 


tion of prettiness ?”” 

“Certainly not.” . 

**Let us look at these two lines. AC is of the 
fame size as CB, or AC is shorter than CB, or AC is 
longer than CB.” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“I wish you now to watch what I say. You 
say that one of these three statements is true !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Can two of them be true ?” 

(A pause) *‘No, sir,” 

“ Why not ?” 

“They would contradict.” 
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your height and mine.” 





not be taller.” 


be learning something about them.” 


that two cannot be.” 


you cannot think. If the first and second are not 
true, what then ?” 


third are true, what then ?” 





Vol. XXV,.No. 15. 
“How is that? Illustrate it with reference to 
“ Why, if I am of the same height as you, I can- 


‘Well said. Look at these three statements 
in. Of whatare you certain? You seem to 


“Why, that one of the statements is true, but 


“‘ How about all three ?” 
“Why, all three cannot be true.” 
“ You are quite a thinker. Do not tell me that 


“Why the third is.” 
“Suppose I prove that neither the second nor 


~The first is.” 

“Ts this commmon-sense ? Do you ever apply it?” 

“Not in that way, I think.” 

-“T think you do. Suppose you come toa place 
where the road branches in three directions. You 
do not know which way your father went. You 
say he went either in No. 1, No. 2, or No.3. You 
examine No. 1 and there is noevidence there. You 
examine No. 2 and there is no trace, and you are 
sure he wentin path No.3. You really analyze 
thus: He went up path No. 1, or he went up path 
No. 2, or he went up path No. 3. Now, I want to 
prove that AC—CB, I know that (1) AC equalsCB 
or (2) AC is greater than CB, or (3) AC is less than 
CB. One of these things is true !” 

“TfI can find out that the last two are not true, 
then what ?” 

“ Why, the first is true.” 

“Let me take statement (2) that AC is larger 
than BC. I cut off DC (supposing that to be the 
excess) that will make AD—BC. Then the tri- 
angle ABD—the triangle ABC, for they each have 
two sides and included angle equal (as you have 
learned). But can the triangle ABD—ABC ?”” 

“No, sir; because it is plainly smaller.” 

“It is a part of it, and a part cannot be equal to 
the whole the geometers say. What absurdity do 
wecome to if we suppose that AC isgreater than 
CB?” 

“That the small triangle is equal to the larger 
one. 

“Suppose statement No. 3 to be correct—that AC 
isless than CB, or, what is the same thing, that 
BC is greater than AC.” 

“T cut off CE, the excess, and that makes BE= 
AC. Then the triangle ABE= the triangle ABC, 
for they each have two sides and an included angle 
equal. Butcan the triangle ABE=ABC ?” 

, “No, sir; a part cannot equal the whole.” 

“Now we have proved that neither of statements 
(2) and (3) is true. What follows ?” 

“Why, that No. 1 is true.” 
“You think this is a roundabout way of proving 
it, don’t you ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Do you know what you have been doing ?” 


es ‘Théve been thinking as hard asI can.” 
‘You know then what this roundabout method 


isfor. It is to ae pe think. By simply think- 
ing you have decided about those tri es; you 
are acquiring power of thought. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


April 4.—The President appointed Judge Gresham, of Indiana, 
postmaster general. 

April 5.—The Socialist Congress at Copenhagen was dismissed 
by order of the Danish Government.— tract of land in Texas em- 
bracing 5,000 square miles was purchased by an English joint 
stock company.—President Arthur left Washington ona visit to 
Florida, 


April 6.—The trustees of the British Museum resolved to re- 
commend to the British Government the purchase of the Ash- 
burnham MSS.—Prof. Mommsen, the historian, was acquitted in 
the suit charging libel of Bismarck.— Remains of Peter Cooper 
lay in state in New York City. 

April 7.—Arrangements were completed for the trial of the 
Phoenix Park assassins in London.—The East River bridge be- 
tween New York and Rrooklyn was announced to be sufficiently 
fnished to allow foot passengers to cross. 

April 8.—Ex-President Disz, of Mexico, was tendered the free- 
dom of the City of Beston.—Jay Gould announced definitely his 
intention to be absent from New York two years. 

April 9.—New Orleans was in imminent danger of being inun- 
dated by the waters of the Mississippi River. 

April 10.—The Grotius ten-centary celebration took place in 
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3 Cuckoo, cuckoo, cease not thy song. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cease not thy song ; 





Soft breez-es blow-ing, Spring-time, spring-time soon will be nieh 
@ Sun-shine and showers, Spring-time. springtime, do not de - 


When thou art roaming, e 
e Bright days are coming, 


lay, Spring-ume, spring-time, hasten along. 





SHALL AND WILL. | 

The following examples are from Eatons Practical Grammar, 
published by R. D. Richardson, Winnepeg, Can. 

Will in the first person expresses a wish and an 

intention, or a promise; as, 

I will go ; that is, I mean to go, or I promise to go. 

Will is never to be used as a question with the 

first person; as, 

WillI go? A man cannot ask if he will do anything. 

Will in the second person declares or foretells ; 
hence it is used with courteous authority as a com- 
mand, because it foretells something that must 
happen; as, 

You will go with him. 

You will report yourself. 

As a question, will in the second person ask the 
intention of the person addressed ; as, 

Will you go? that is, Do you mean to go? 

Will in the third person also declares or fore- 
tells; as, 

He will come ; that is, He may be looked for. 

As a question, will in the third person asks what 
is to be the future action of the person spoken of, 
with a necessary reference to intention; as, 

Will he go? that is, Is he going? Does he mean to go? 

Shall in the first person simply declares or fore- 
tells, without any reference to wigh; as, 

I shall go, that is, I am going. 


As a question, shall in the first person makes a 
simple inquiry as to the future; or it asks direction; 
Shall I find him? that is, May I expect to find him? 

Shall I go? that is, Decide for me as to my going. 
Shall in the second person and in the third de- 
clares in an authoritative manner, and therefore 
promises, commands, or threatens; as, 
You shall be paid. 
You shall not steal. 
You shall be punished. 
EXAMPLES OF CORRECT USAGE. 
Merely announcing future action: 
I shall leave on the morning train. 
We shall call at the office on our way home. 
You will please write on every other line. 
He will go with you to your uncle’s. 
They will reach here at a late hour. 
I shall go to town to-morrow. 
We shall be glad to see you. 
You will be pleased to see him. 
He will assist us to carry the box. 
They will find the town pretty dull. 


Announcing the speaker’s intention to control: 
Expressing a promise or a determination : 





Germany.—The dynamite excitement in Great Britain was at its 


I will have my right. 


We will come to you in the morning. 
You shall go, sick or well. 
He shall be my heir. 
They shall wait whether they want to or not. 
I will assist you. 
We will do as you have requested. 
You shall be punished for your negligence. 
He shall receive his reward. 
They shall forfeit all their privileges. 
Consulting the will or judgment of another: 
Shall I write your letter for you? 
Shall I go with you? 
When shall I receive it? 
Shall he come with us? 
Inquiry concerning the intention of another: 
Shall you demand indemnity ? 
What shall you do about it ? 
Shall you go to town to-morrow ? 
How shall you address this letter ? 
At what hotel shall you register? 
Inquiry concerning the wish or will of another: 
Will you have an apple? 
Will you go with me to my sister's? 
Will you write your name in my album? 
If I go, will you? 
Will you have another cup of tea? 
Inquiry concerning the future action of others: 
Will he be of the party? 
When will he be here ? 
Will they be willing to receive us? 
Will your brother assist you ? 
How will they go from here to the fort? 


FILL THE FOLLOWING BLANES WITH SHALL OR WILL. 


1. I—leave for home to-morrow. 2. I——have 
my own way. 3. You——be punished, guilty or 





not guilty. 4. They reach here about six o’cock. 
5, ——I put out the fire? 6. ——I write to your 
brother? 7. ——he come with us? 8 How—— 
I solve this problem’ 9% ——you have more 
coffee? 10. ——you write your name in my al- 
bum? 11. At what store——you buy it? 12. 
Where——you be to-morrow! 13. ——we have a 
good time? 14. ——we see you this evening? 15. 


When——you begin ? 

1, ——you havea bunch? 2. If he goes,——you? 
3. What——you do about it? 4. ——-your father 
punish you? 5. ——you require prompt payment ? 
6. ——I carry this to the office? 7. We——call at 
vour place to-morrow. 8. Visitors——please write 
their names in this book. 9. We—— do as he has 
requested. 10. They——find the country pretty 
quiet. 11. ——he be allowed to go on? 12. Where 
——I leave you? 13. ——you be unhappy, if I do 
not come? 14. ——I beintime. 15. When—~we 





get through this tedious controversy ¢ 
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Por the ScHoor. JouR'AL. 
THE TIME METHOD IN HISTORY. 


There is much waste of time, as in the study of 
the history of our country, arising from the want 
of a properly constructed text-book. The coming 
history should contain a clear, concise, and interest- 
ing treatment of the great causes which have in- 
fluenced the progress of our development. We want 
to know the influences that have operated in every 
age. Take the subject of slavery for example; 


this in all our text-books is scattered throughout: 


the entire work; we would group everything of 
importance belonging to this subject in one chapter 
which should include among others the following 
pomts: its introduction--growth—opinivuns of states- 
men at time of the formation of constitution re- 
specting it--the cotton gin—defence by pulpit— 
press—and politicians. Laws made in its interest. 
suoh as Missouri compromise, Kansas--Nebraska, 
Bill etc., Abolition Movement, Mexican War, The 
Great Rebellion, Its Abolishment and effects upon 
the Country. 

In the same manner we would treat the Dis- 
coveries, The Colonization, Trouble with Foreign 
Nations, Domestic Disturbances, The Growth of 
Science, Literature and Art, making each subject 
complete by itself and in no instance making the 
account one of names and dates merely but of the 
great underlying forces which bave produced im- 
portant results. 

Such a work we believe is necessity and sure to 
meet with a cordial reception from teachers. Who 
will give the book ? 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





THE money in the Treasury at Washington has 
to be counted before it is transferred to the incom- 
ing Treasurer, and it will take about twenty-five 
clerks three weeks to do it. 

A Frenchman has discovered on the African 
coast a spider which spins a long firm web closely 
resembling yellow silk in appearance and nearly 
equal to the product of the silk worm in quality. 
The new silk producer will probably be introduced 
into France—experimentally, at least. 


THE proposed fleoding of the lower portion of the 
Sahara or Great Desert, which has becn a topic 
with leading engineers for several years past, is 
about to be put into execution bythe French 
Government. M. De Lesseps is at presentin Al- 
giers as superintendent of the enterprise. 

FLOWERS. —It is estimated that at least $150,000 
worth of flowers were sold by florists of New York 
city for Easter decorations, of which $60,000 were 
for the churches there, while the churches of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and San Francisco expended $150,000 for their dis- 
play. 

WHEN Turkey is driven out of Europe, there is 
likely to be a revival of the Caliphate. Who says 
this ? Nearly every able man that you meet among 
the Arabs and Turks and Egyptians. At Jerusalem 
I heard of nothing so much in the political world as 
the probable revival of the Caliphate. You know 
there are only about 2,100,000 of the Turk; Moham- 
mendams in Europe; but there are 175,004,000 of 
Moliammedans in the world, and of these only 20,- 
000,000 are Turks. Now what if these 2,100,000 
Mussulmen in Europe should be unseated from the 
saddle of Constantinople? What if the prestige 
of their present position should be lost? Do 
ycu believe that the vast majority of Moham- 
medans who are Arabs would consent to be dom- 
inated by 20,000,000 Turks, who would have no 
Constantinople to give them eclat? The truth is, 
that the downfall of Constantinople as a Turkish 
capital would very probably be followe.t by an ef- 
fort to re-establish the Caliphate, and to p:ace it 
either at Cairo or Mecca; at least, under Arab con 
trol, somewhere ih the more southern land of Islam 
—JoszPH CooK. 

Mexico.—A characteristic of Mexico is the crown- 
ing of the people into cities by reason of the 
insecurity of country life. In the whole Bepublic 
a “farmhouse,” as the term is understood in New 


York, does not exist. Most of the haciendas are 
really forts, in which the cultivators of the fields 
have provided shelter for their laborers and horses 
and cattle against depredations. So great has been 
the insecurity, even in the outskirts of the cities, 
that advantageous building sites like those adjoin- 
ing the beautiful Paseo de la Reforma, in the 
capital, are only now beginning to be improved. 
Along this drive, leading from the statue of Charles 
IV. to Chapultepec—one of the most beautiful 
promenades in the world—one which every after- 
noon the wealth and fashion of a rivh and gay city 
displays itself during the hour before sunset, there 
is not a residence even of the second class, and few 
wayfarers can be encountered after dark. The 
same is even more emphatically the case with 
the environs of smaller places than the capital. 
For example, at Queretaro, which is a place of 
forty thousard inhabitants, the spot where the 
Emperor Maximilian was shot is one that every 
stranger wishes to visit. The Mexican govern 
ment has not permitted the crection of a monu- 
ment. Until within a very few years it has not 
been safe for any traveller, who seemed worth 
plundering, to go there alone, even at high noon. 

TEMPORARY Strars.-About twenty-four temporary 
stars have appeared during the last 2000 years; it 
is now certain that they existed as very small stars, 
and that, though invisible, they still exist ready to 
blaze forth again when the proper conditions arise 
to induce a conflagration. In 1572, Tycho Brahe 
discovered a new star near Coph in Cassiopea; it 
grew in brilliancy and soon surpassed Sirius, then 
it outshown Venus and finally was seen at noon 
day. Its color was first white, then yellow, then 
at the last it was red. Its brightness lasted for a 
month; in sixteen months it disappeared. Some 
supposed 1t was a new creation, but in 1612, forty 
hyears afterward, the telescope was invented and it 
was turned to the place where Brahe had seen the 
star and a very small one was then found: it 
is there still. The discovery led to examina- 
tion of astromical records, and it was found 
that a bright star had been seen there in 945 and 
1264; this gives periods of 319 and 308 years. Hence 
it is looked for somewhat at this time, being sup- 
posed to be a variable star. By counting back two 
periods the time of Christ is reached and some 
have supposed that it was the appearance of this 
star that heralded his birth, hence it is called the 
star of Bethlehem. The constellation of Casseopia is 
always above the horizon; it is in the form of a 
chair and the star in question is close to the front 
point of the seat. It seems to be supposed that the 
star will appear in 1883, so that it will be well to 
look after it in this constellation. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
or they can be written out and distributed am: 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


DisPaTCH in the soul of business.—Ear. oF Cuzs- 
TERFIELD. 

THOSE are the most useful whe are the most 
honorable. 

It is a good rule to be deaf when a slanderer be- 
gins to talk. 

THAT is no criticism which only points out de- 
fects.—Dr. DEEMS. 

Warat sculpture is to a block of marble, education 
is to a human soul.—.ADDISON. 

HE who lives to benefit himself confers on the 
world a benefit when he dies. 

A MAN’s conversation is a sure index to his men- 
tal capacity..-HERBERT SPENCER. 

THE man who builds and wants therewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away.—Youna. 

PEOPLE who do not care do not say so. The sol- 
dier who is not afraid never boasts that he fears no 
ball. 

To educate a child perfectly requires profounder 
thought, greater wisdom, than to governa State.— 
CHANNING. 

THE best, «at of our knowledge is that which 
teaches us where knowledge leaves off and where 





exercises, 
class, or 





it begins. —Hoimes. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORE CITY. 

Fire DRILLs In New York ScHOOLS.—City Superin. 
tendent Jasper has this week expressed his estimate of 
the fire drills to a newspaper reporter. He says: “Op 
the 2ist of February last I was ordered by a resolution 
passed in the Board of Education to report whether or 
not exercise in the fire drill was had in the public 
schools. In my report on the subject I said, ‘I would 
respectfully report that the pupils of the public schools 
are trained by means of drills, so that they are able to 
leave the building without confusion or panic in case of 
fire or any sudden emergency. I would also state that 
the frequency of these drills or rapid dismissals is to q 
certain extent determined by the construction of the 
building, number of pupils, number of departments in 
each building and the surroundings. In 133 of the 2% 
departments or schools under the direct supervision of 
the Board, these drills or rapid dismissals take place at 
least once each week. Inthe remaining 87 schools, with 
very few exceptions, such drills take place once a fort- 
night, or at least once a month. The practical results 
are the same as from the mock battles which are fre- 
quently gotten up by our militia. The pupils are ren- 
dered cool and the danger of panics is to a great extent 
avoided. They answer in a body as one person, and are 
formed into line at the tap of a bell. A secona ring 
brings them to the ‘right about,’ and at a third they 
march steadily out of the school building. I think the 
fire drili exercise makes the new pupils more obedient 
and gets them accustomed to school discipline. It has 
also a beneficial effect on the entire body, inasmuch as 
by it a school can be dismissed with order and decorum, 
and it is a great help when real danger comes to be able 
to control a large body of children and have them re- 
spond to commands simultaneously and quietly.” 


Dr. HARRIS, in his lecture before the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of this city, on Thursday evening, 19th inst—at 
Chickering Hall, proposes to consider matters of the 
greatest importance in relation to the kind of education 
demanded by our times—the era of productive industry: 
the fact that invention changes the laborer from a 
drudge into a director of machinery, requiring versa- 
tility and educated intelligence rather than mere 
mechanical skill,—that mere manual skill is at a dis- 
count because of the continual shifting of vocations 
caused by new inventions; that migrations and uni- 
versal education furnish the only solution of the prob- 
lem of readjustment of vocations. 

The conquest of the world by machinery creates more 
and more places of great responsibility, requiring large 
directive power. If children are not educated to read 
and write, and to know enough of science and literature 
to enable them to use books and continue their educa- 
tion themselves, they will not be fitted for the new 
civilization which is founded on the newspaper, the 
steam engine and the telegraph. 

He will also consider the the relations of property to 
education—that property exists only through the recog- 
nition of society,—that the rights of property can be 
conserved only through an educated class. The free 
possession of property without fendal liens and tenures, 
comes to existence only when a government of all the 
people, for all the people, and by all the people prevails, 
and when it is rendered possible through universal edu- 
cation. Who would own real estate in Turkey, or 
Rusvia? Property in a refined and cultivated com- 
munity is raised to a high potence of value; in a bar 
barous community it is not worth the risks incident to 
its possession. Property in the highest sense, cannot 
exist except it be taxed for universal education ; for 
universal education does not exist unless it is provided 
for by the State, and unless the State supports it wholly 
or in part by taxation. 

DEATH oF Mrs. BuRCHARD.—Mrs. Burchard, wife of 
Rev. S. D. Burchard, president of Rutgers College, died 
Saturday, May 7. She was buried on April 10. Dr. Bur- 
chard has the sympathy of a very large circle in his 
affliction. 

ELSEWHERE. * 

Iowa.—The following is a paragraph from a letter of 
complaint about a teacher: ‘The Shollars have bin ™ 
4th rader 2 or 3 terms before now She puts them in! 
reader ; of Corse which is a dissatisfaction to them and 
they doo not learn any She wount let any of the School 
right on Copey books, and will not hav any spelling 
lessons, but there is other things that she does too. If 
you want this kind of scholl let us knowe;: please hav 
her to teach right or we will hav to turn her a way.” 


Two native Indian graduates of the University o! 
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Calcutta were recently selected from some forty-five 
candidates for scholarships entitling the owners to two 
and a half years’ training at the Royal Agricultural 
College. They have just arrived in this country after 
receiving 1,000 rupees from the Bengal Government to 
cover expenses of outfit and passage, and they will also 
be allowed $1,000 a year while remaining. 

RockLanD Co.—Com. Suffern holds an Institute at 
Nyack, April 16-20. The evenings of the week will be 
devoted to the discussion of educational topics, and lec- 
tures by Profs. Lantry and French and -Asst. Sapt. 
Calkins. Hon. W. B. Ruggles, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, is exnected to lecture one evening during 
the Institute. He says to trustees and Boards of Edu- 
cation: ‘It is your Commissioner's desire that yeu will 
direct the closing of your schools, and insist on the at- 
tendance of your teachers during the entire session.” 

Inp.—County Supt. E. G. Machan writes, I can see a 
marked difference in the teaching where teachers read 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. I feel I 
am not capable of saying too much in praise of your 
publications. 1 wish they wee in the hands of every 
teacher in the country. If they could penetrate every 
nousehold in the land there would certainly be 4 greater 
enthusiasm and interest manifested on the part of the 
parents and pupils, which is one of the great necessities 
of the age, etc., etc., 

Wisconsin.—In 1879 Wisconsin adopted the compul- 
sory education scheme. The attendance of the children 
between 7 and 15 years of age upon the public and pri- 
vate schools of the State, was required for at least twelve 
weeks in each year, During the first year of the oper- 
ation of this compulsory law the attendance of the 
children between the ages of 4 and 20 years upon both 
public and private schools was increased fully 10,000. 

While this law was not the sole cause of this increase, it 
was confessedly the principal one. In 1880 the number 
of children between the ages of 7 and 15 years registered 
in the schools was 183,912, and in 1882 the number was 
223,575—a gain of 39,663. In the former year the per-— 
centage of attendance of these children was slightly over 
8), and in the latter year it was 87. The addition to the 
school population in these two years was only 12,004— 
16 per cent. 

ILLiNo1s. — Co. Superintendents Burgess, of Piatt, 
Shawhan, of Champaign, and Trainer, of Macon, met 
at Decatur to discuss the problem of grading the coun- 
try and village schools. These men are determined to 
have uniform work. They are young and active men, 
full of push and pluck. State Supt. Raab is visiting 
teachers’ meetings, delivering lectures, etc. Will he do 


something for the country schools during his term of 


office ?—Piatt county reports over two hundred in her 
Central examinations. The Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will probably convene at Carbondale in 
August. 
Normal will open August 6 and be open three weeks. 
Teachers’ tuition is free for the term. Persons who 
have taught three terms are eligible. 

E. E. Wuire.—The faculty and trustees of Purdue 
College, Indiana, have had a severe contest with the 
Greek fraternities ; a rule was adopted which virtually 
suppressed them ; the courts were appealed to, and the 
authorities of the college were fully sustained. But Mr. 
Johnson in the Indiana Legislature proposed as a proviso 
the bill making the usual annual appropriation for Pur- 


due University, $20,000, that ‘before any part of the 


appropriation here made be paid, the rule adopted by 
Purdue University affecting secret societies and Greek 
fraternities, shall be rescinded.” 
placed his resignation in the hands of the trustees, and 


in aletter to the Legislature he says: “For the first 


time in the history of American colleges it is proposed 


by legislative enactment to give the students of a col- 
lege immunity to organize societies of any kind within 
the institution, and to give the societies thus organized 
the protection of law, whatever their character or in- 
fluence, and however subversive they may be of the 
government or the purposes of the institution, provided 
only they bear a Greek-letter title or are secret.” (This 


is a scandalous proceeding for a Legislature.—Ep.) 


SanD AND CLAY IN ScHOOLs.—-In the Marshalltown, 
Iowa, schools the use of clay and sand is finding its way. 
Supt. Speer says: “It is the opinion of Horace Mann, 
Rousseau, Locke, Froebel, Pestalc zzi, Spencer and wany 
other eminent men of the past aid present, that instead 
of foreing upon the children what we grown people like 
and are interested in, we should observe them and, after 
ascertaining [what interests and pleares them. should 
adapt and use it as a means of ins tructing and educating 
them. Frosbel observed that all p atural children delight 


The normal session for the Northern State 


Dr. White at once 


to play in thesand and mud, and observing this he adapted 
used it in giving instruction to the little boys and girls 
intrusted to his care. No innovation introduced into 
the schools of this county has given the children greater 
pleasure or has furnished a means better adapted to cul- 
tivate the sense of touch and sight, and through them 
observation, than the practice of molding forms from 
clay. It has been introduced into many schools through- 
out the country, not for the purpose of teaching the art 
of molding, but because of its utiltiy in developing the 
facu ties, teaching form, cultivating the imagination | 
and in giving pleasure to the children. In one city alone | 
there are over fifty schools in which children mold forms 

from clay. Clay modeling was introduced into the schools 

of Marshalltown last fall ; it will be introduced into the 

schouls of State Center in the spring. The English phil- 

osopher, Bacon, speaking of the importance of culti- 

vating the senses, says: “‘The education of the senses 

neglected, all after education partakes of a drowsiness, 

a haziness, an insufficiency which it is impossible to 

cure.” 





FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—Miss Emily Davies, the secretary of Girton 
College, Cambridge, which is accomplishing so much 
for the higher education of women, makes an earnest 
appeal for more help to increase the accommodation. It 
is proposed to provide for eighty students at a cost of 
$75,000. A philanthropic movement has been set on 
foot, with the aid of active lady secretaries, for the pur- 
pose of providing a dinner three times a week for public 
school children who are manifestly in want. The plan 
of operation includes visits to the homes of the children, 
so that care may be taken to confine the assistance to 
the families of poor widows vr of fathers out of work. 
A new public school was opened recently in Birming- 
ham by Mr. Mundella, the vice-president of the Council 
on Education. It is built upon the class room system, 
accomm>dation for 870 children beimg afforded in the 
class-rooms, independent of the central hall. The cost 
of the building, including fittings, is about $53,500. In 
his address Mr. Mundella described a magnificent public 
elementary school which he visited at Lucerne, erected 
at a cost of $125,000, The school offered accommodation 
for 3(0 boys, and the heaviest ratepayers of Lucerne 
told him they were all proud of it, and that the educa- 
tion rate cost them about half their entire taxation. 
Be_oium.—An international educational congress was 
held at Brussels in August, 1880. It was called by the 
Belgian Educational League, a society laboring for the 
establishment of gratuitous and unsectarian schools. 
It was divided into six sections, each having a special 
field of work. The subjects considered by them respec- 
tively were (1) Kindergarten, infant schools and pri- 
mary instruction; (2) secondary instruction ;(3) superior 
instruction ; (4) instruction in special subjects, profes- 
sional, technical, agricultural and commercial ; (5) pop- 
ular instruction, lecture courses, conventions, hbraries, 
museums, and societies for the promotion of knowledge ; 
and (6)schoolhygiene. Some sentences from the closing 
address, which is inserted in the report, will give 
the prevailing idea: ‘The Froebel school tends to 
become the basis of all education.” ‘All agreed at 
least on one point, the necessity of the moral influence 
of the school and of the teacher upon the pupil.” “‘It 
was by common consent recognized that secondary 
schools for girls are absolutely indispensable.” ‘The 
organization of industrial schools should depend on the 
nature of the prevailing industry in the province or 
district to which the institution belongs.” *‘The ten- 
dency at present is to connect elementary schools with 
workshops, to organize a real apprenticeship and to 
establish industrial schools through the help of trade 
organizations.” 

Mexican Trn.—The first ton of Mexican tin ever 
sent to this country was recently received. It 
came from Durango. The ores are said to average 
73 per cent. of smelted tin. Mr. Henry Freeman, 
an Australian tin mining engineer, has been for 
a year or more exploring the region between 
Chihuahua and southwestern Durango in search 
of evidences of the tin lodes and placers spoken 
of by the old Spanish settlers, and has secured for 
St. Louis merchants and capitalists a considerable 
tract in the southwest quarter of Durango believed 
to contain tin ore in large quantities. The famous 
iron mountain of Durango is in the northern part 
of the district. 
MEN are sometimes accused of pride merely be- 











cause their accusers would be proud then.wselves if 


LETTERS. 





One year ago there came a new principal in the 
person of a young man, a graduate of one of our 
normal schools and a genuine teacher. His first 
and second terms were a grand success, there being 
only a few grumblers as to his methods. But the 
third term he gave his pupils practical work, mak- 
ing them perform actual work, as measuring the 
school grounds and finding how many acres it con- 
tained, computing cost of plastering school room, 
cost of shingling the school-house, etc, and this 
was so derided by outsiders, that the pupils natu- 
raily fell in with their parents’ ideas, that the teach- 
er did not know how to teach school, and the result 
was that they lost all interest in the school, and, at 
the present time, there is considerable friction be- 
tween the teacher and pupils. How would you ad- 
vise this teacher to regain his lost popularity. 
Shall he return tothe parrot or machine worl: 
or proceed as he is doing, let the consequences ‘be 
what they will. 7. At. Be 
Chenango Co., N,. Y. 

(‘* Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
The teacher who woulc introduce ‘‘new ideas” into 
some of the townsin the Empire State. will need 
to bear the abovetextin mind. Let that teacher 
use all the good common-sense his Creator has en- 
dowed him with. A celebrated teacher in England 
was asked how he had attained the great influernte 
he exercised in his town. He replied, **I govern 
the boys, and the boys govern their parents.” That 
teacher must take those pupils into his confidence. 
Let him not worry. Let him do his best; win the 
pupils; be pleasant in his intercourse with the 
parents, and all will gv well. Let him trust in Gcd 
but—keep his powder dry,—Eb.) 





I have been a teacher for three years, and during 
that time have taken several educational papers; 
but they were far from being the equal of the 
ScHooL JournaL. I have become so much &t- 
tached to it, that nothing could induce me to dis- 
continue it. 

“A merchant sold a quantity of goods at a gain 
of 20%. If, however, he had purchased the goods 
for $60 less than he did, his gain would have been 


25%. What did the goods cost ?” 5S. E. W. 
(This <-sks for two principals that will yield the 

same interest, the larger at 20 the smaller at 25 per 

cent.—the smaller to be $60 less than the larger. 


As the principal is diminished the rate ‘must 
be increased; if the principal is halved the rate 
must be doubled; if the rate is increased we 
knew the principal has been diminished. In this 
case the new rate is ¢ of the original rate; helice 
the new principal is ¢ of the original principal 
that is, it has been lessened }, heuce $60, is } and 
the principal is $300.—Eb.) 





The Binder was received in due timé@; my husband 
was both surprised and delighted with it. He says 
nothing could have pleased him better, for now he 
can look over the journals with ease and pleasure; 
he thinks their is no paper for school purposes 
equal to the Schoo. JourNaL. He has a large 
school and a very interesting one I think. They have 
a question box which is opened on Friday of each 
week. It is quite interesting to hear “he questions 
asked and answered. ‘How fast does sound travel 
in water?’ ‘How much later does the moon rise 
every evening?” “How wide is the Equator ?” 
“Whose face is on the three cent stamp ?” are some 
that were given. 


Long Lake, Wash. Ter. Mrs. Nina EK. REYNOLDS. 





The Stars and Stripes were unfurled for the first 
time at the battle of Saratoga, on the occasion of 
the surrender of Burgoyne, Oct. 17, 1777. - “Before 
Boston, 1775,” must be incorrect, for the Stars and 
Stripes were not adopted as our flag until June 14, 
1777. Soon after the Declaration of Independence 
Congress appointed a committee to confer, with 
Washington and ‘‘designa suitable flag for the 
nation.” Owing to the disastrous events after that, 
the design was not completed until ,June,/1777. 





Previous to this our national banner was. a Union 
figg,combining the crosses of St. George, and. St. 
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Andrew. The ‘‘Footprints of the Ages” has an ac- 
count of the flag. M. ©. D. 


Iam very much interested in the articles on ‘‘Quin- 
cy Methods.” Will you give us more? I would like 
to know if there is any books to be procured giving 
more information as to the methods, or how I as a 
teacher can get the light I wish. I would like to 
adopt some of the new methods in this school. 

HELEN M. PorRTER. 

(On May 1, we shall issue Col. Parker’s ‘‘Talks on 
Teaching.” This youand every live teacher will 
want—it will have a great sale. This paper will be 
a fountain for the New Ideas on Education. But 
you must lay fast hold on certain great fixed priu- 
ciples; methods only illustrate principles-—Eb.) 


Feb. 24 a corespondent gave as a problem the 
simplification of 75+8 x (25+38) x (89—72) x 7—100. 
‘This was handed to a teucher who sat by when, the 
letter was opened and he said, ‘‘it amounts to 1101,” 
and this was duly published. But it did not suit our 
subscribers, so it was handed to Prof. John Dun- 
lap. He adds 25 and 38, multiplies this by 8, that 
product by 17 (got by subtracting 72 from 89), that 
product by 7; then adds 75and subtracts 100, and 
gets 59,971. This appeared in March 24th 8. J., but 
the parentheses were left off by the printer, and 
hence his explanation seemed inaccurate. This 
will explain the matter and show he was right. 


Iron sharpensiron. A banker who would not read 
the papers relating to his business would be laughed 
at; a teacher who does not keep acquainted with’ 
the progress of his art and the views of educational 
thinkers shows it as quickly as one does who neglects 
to buy fashionable apparel; those about him see it if 
he does not. Believing in the above doctrine I 
have, for some years, subscribed for a number of 
copies of the ScHooL JOURNAL and distributed them 
among the teachers whom I employ in my school. 
The views of some of them are enclosed. 

New York. ELIE CHARLIER, 


We think the ScHooL JoURNAL is calculated to ve 
useful to teachers in giving them information in 
relation to advanced ideas and methods of teach- 
ing. It contains valuable thoughts and sugges- 
tions. C. A. WATTERS. 

H. A. YALE. 
A. DARBEY. 


Is it just in making the per cent. of pupils in 
arithmetic, in problems that require analysis to 
give no credit, if they have made a mistake in per- 
forming the work? Would you mark perfect or 
zero ? M. M. D. 

(That depends. If the pupil seemed to under- 
stand the lesson, I would not lower a mark for a 
small mistake. Some have a mark for Mechanical 
Accuracy (M. A.)—for neatness, accurate addition, 
etc.—Ep.) * 


I heartily wish such a state of affairs as F. W. 
Parker advocated in his address existed, and then 
we need not ‘‘cram” for a mechanical examination 
and have our dreams haunted and our work hinder- 
ed. L. 8. 

(All of this will come in good time; but are you 
helping the good time on t—Eb.) 


The ScHooL JOURNAL contains advice and in- 

_ struction about teaching and discipline most valu- 

able for the teachers, especially for the teachers of 

the public schools. I always read it with great in 
terest. N. 8. ScHOLL. 


Suppose a square vessel were made each side be- 
ing six inches long and oneinchdeep. This will be 
twenty-four inches around. Alsoacircle of twenty- 
four inches circumference and one inch deep. Will 
one contain one drop of water more than the other, 
or which will contain the more ? N. JOHNSON. 


I have taken your valuable paper for one year, 
and attribute all my success during the past term 
to its presence. I have drawn largely from the 
column entitled ‘Reception Day” for,the exercises 
on Friday afternoon, and always found them bright 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


PETER COOPER. 


In our, Noteworthy Events last week was briefly 
chronicled the death of Peter Cooper. He died on April 
4th, and was buried on the 7th. ly if ever has the 
passing away of a citizen of New York caused such uni- 
versal regret or evoked such unqualified praise of his 
life’s work. He has been for a great many years a 

rominent public map, and his familiar name came to 

one of the easiest to pronounce, holding as it dida 
place in almost everybody’s ready vocabulary. 

Mr. Cooper was born in what is now Water street, in 
the old portion of New York city, on February 12, 1791. 
And that is over ninety-two years back—a stretch of 
time that will take us back to the — of Washington 
and the early babyhood of our republic. What a won- 
derful period of time and history for one man’s life to 
be co-extensive with! But what ofa life that long be- 
ing spent mostly in practically benefitting one’s fellow- 
beings? Such was Peter Cooper’s,—a lifetime reaching 
on into the nineties, and still continuin g to the last to 
be productive of good to mankind. 

is maternal grandfather was deputy quarter-master 
general during the war of the Revolution and expended 
a considerable fortune in the service of his country, and 
his own father was a Lieutenant in the army of the 
Revolutioa. Peter was a very poor boy as far as money 
was coacerned, and his parents could not help him any, 
so he began life with a live appreciation of the neces- 
sity of one’s helping himself. Hard work in no less 
thao ten different kinds of business served to put his 
young energies to a good test. In his seventeenth year 
he apprenticed himself to John Woodward to learn the 
trade of coachmaker. He was bound for five years, and 
received for his work $25 a year and his board. His 
fellow apprentices soon found that young Peter was not 
to be one of them. He refused to join them in their 
orgies at the tavern, and spent the time when they 
were carousing in — and extra work. He was jeered 
at by the oe ut he gained the respect and a 
robation uf his master. Upon reaching his twenty- 
cet year his apprenticeship expired, and he was a per- 
fect workman at his trade. Mr. Woodward pro to 
fit him up a shop on the Bowery and allow him to pay 
for it when he was able. The offer, however, to the 
amazement of the kind-hearted old coachmaker, was 
thankfully but promptly declined. Peter had no capital, 
and he made b, Pee mind that he would not begin life 
by burdening imself with debt. 

A few years later, with his savings, he bought a glue 
factory with all its buildings and stock, and a leasehold 
right for twenty-one years of the ground on which it 
stocd, in the old Middle road, now Fourth avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-first and Thirty-fourth streets. This pur- 
chase was the foundation of the great fortune which 
Mr. Cooper subsequently acquired. He made a better 
quality of glue than could be imported, and he soon had 
the entire trade of the city and surrounding towns. -Al- 
ways shrewd, but nevertheless liberal in his expendi- 
tures, he obtained almost unlimited credit, and soon 
became recognized as one of the most extensive busi- 
ness men in the country. 

Mr. Cooper possessed a very practical mind, and had 
he been blessed with the practical education that he has 
so amply provided for the young men of this city there 
is no telling what inventions and devices. would have 
been made by him. To use his own words he said : “I 
very early took to making and a myself or 
friends. { remember one of the earliest things I under- 
took. of my own accord, was to make a pair of shoes, 
For this purpose I first obtained an old pair and took 
them all apart to see the structure ; and then procurin 
leather, thread, needles and some suitable tools, without 
further instruction, I made the last and a pair of shoes, 
which compared very well with the country shoes then 
in vogue.” 

It was while serving as an alderman that Mr. Coo 
originated the idea of the Cooper Umion for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art, the great monument to 
his philanthropy by which his name will be handed 
down to the future. It was many years before this 
dream of his life was realized, but the building for the 
Cooper Union was begun in 1855 at the junction of 3rd 
and 4th Avenues and 8th street, and in 1857 the edifice 
was transferred by Mr. Cooper to the trusiees. The 

lan of the institute is that of the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, and 1s intended to open to the poor of the city a 
way for acquiring a scientific education. Day and 
evening schools have been maintained for eight months 
during each year, and more than 5,000 pupils have 
already been taught the rudiments of science and art. 
In addition to this the professors employed by the in- 
stitute have deli\ mee 3 the renew ney dead i ur- 
ses on natural ilosophy, chemistry, itera- 
ture, rhetoric cou elocution, and in the large hall, which 
seats 1,896 persons and has standing room for 500 more, 
free’ lectures have been delivered every Saturday even- 
ing during the winter months. There are now more 
than 2,000 students in the evening schools of science 
and art, most of whom are young men and women whose 
ambition it is to become producers. Excepting in the 
classics, as thorough an education can be obtained at 
the institute free as can be gained in any college in 
the land, the full course of study being five years. 
Among the principal features of the institute is a School 
of Art for Women, which has a permanent endowment 
and which opens ial caceers for refined women. 
Lhe School of Telegraphy tor women has also furnish- 
ed an attractive opening for female labor. Another 
useful feature is a Museum of Mechanics and Natural 
Science, which has proved of incalculable benefit to the 
students in this great charity. Very lately the Inven- 
tor’s Institute has been established 








and entertaining. 0. F. W. 





ing, which is a permanent exhibition of useful inven- 
tions, open to the public free ; and within ten days Mr. 
Cooper established a type-writing school in the insti- 
tute. Some idea of the great amount of good done by 
this noble institution can be gained from the work done 
during the year ending May last. During that time 
8,334 pupils passed through the different classes.” 

He never sought office of any kind, and when it was 
thrust upon him, he accepted it as a duty and perform- 
ed that duty to the best interests of his constituents. He 
was for many years a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and has been elected president of a number of char- 
itable and benevolent organizations, spending both his 
time and his money for theirsupport. He never receiv- 
ed but $60 for all public services rendered during his 
whole life, and that was for acting as Judge, by ap- 

intment, while serving on the Board of Aldermen. 

e was chairman of the Committee of Seventy that was 
organized for and did such effective service in breaking 
up the Tweed Ring in New York. His recent publica- 
tion of his ideas of national political problems is noticed 
elsewhere in this number of the JOURNAL. He was 
nominated as an independent candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1876 and his followers throughout the country 
were filled with enthusiasm for theirleader. Mr. Coop- 
er’s religious duties were never neglected, and Robert 
Collyer, in referring to him the Sunday following his 
death, said: 

‘‘The death of a man like Peter Cooper does not seem 
to be death so much as the consummation and crown- 
ing of a life in which all is so complete and fair that 
the wonder is how it could be better in a world made 
aiter the fashion of this of ours. He had won such 
reverence as is seldom won by any man in his own life- 
time and in a city which is not over-prone to reverence 
anybody, but to abide by the first article in the citizen’s 
creed—that one man is as good as another. No such 
sight has been seen in our streets since Lincoln died as 
that we saw yesterday afternoon, and you would see as 
you watched the long lines of men and women why his 
name was spoken by the poorest and most forlorn with 
a tenderness which is seldom won by the priests of God. 


P-|I held his Bible on my knee for a few minutes the other 


day. It was no volume to lose your glasses in or your 
letters. lt opens as easily as an old bank book, and 
would be quite a sight for those who do not like dog- 
eared Bibies. I picked the passages for my lesson 
against which he had set his mark or his double mark. 

ou may guess from these how he solved the problem 
of those who are forever talking about the Bible, but 
never read it touching its deep and sacred inspiration.’ 

Lives like Peter Couoper’s are worth a great deal to 
mankind, for aside from their immediate results, they 
possess a never-ceasing influence and seem to cast their 
nelping shades through the years to come. 





GIVE us high schools, with practical courses of 
study, as a link of silver between the common 
schools, or the link of iron, and the Universities, 
or the link of gold, and we can hold our population 
together through all its orders, from its less well 
educated to the best educated classes. One of the 
hugest needs of this country and of many another 
country is a middle link of education between the 
best cultured and those who have only elementary 
instruction. The masses of our people very soon 
will cease to believe in highly intellectual and 
thoroughly trained men as leaders, unless there be 
high schools to lift pupils from the very bottom of 


&| the social scale, and educate the brightest minds 


into contact with the best educated circles. Our 
Goverment rests on the people at large; but in a 
close analysis it depends on the silver link more 
than on the golden or the iron. A man who is too 
highly educated in this country loses a certain 
amount of political influence. A man, of course, 
who is very ignorant, must lose influence; but if 
we have no high schools, if we have not advanced 
grammar schools, to carry the best intellects of the 
people up into the region where they see, at least, 
the highest thought, although they may not be 
able to produce it, we are likely to be lead from 
the bottom, and not from the top of society. With- 
out vigorous intermediate, as well as primary and 
collegiate education, any nation under universal 
suffrage is likely to fall into bondage to the un- 
educated. Unless we have normal schools and 


‘high schools as a middle link, we cannot be led 


even by the middle portion of our population, but 
shall be lead by the lowest. In the name of politi- 
cal necessity and of the interest of all classes of the 
people, I defend the high schools and the normal 
schools. I defend that continuity of educational 
institutions which begins by the lowest round of 
the educational ladder, a round that ought to stand 
in the gutter and lift the worthy pupil, of whatever 
social rank, to the upper round, on a level as high as 
education has reached anywhere on earth. Let us 
with 16 gape; so thas ¢ aopuneet alas; “ft he have 
no 80 
the <iiioeaite: go up to the very top.—JosEPH 


in the Union Build-| Cook. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Holmes is exceedingly witty, and some think he 
writes only witty pieces, but he is full of the most seri- 
ous thoughts. Here are some selections from his writ- 





ings : 

“The best of a book is not the thought which it con- 
tains, but the thought it suggests ; just as the charm of 
music dwells notin tones, but in the echoes of our 
hearts.” 

What is fame? 
A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 
A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust 
That lifts a pinch of mortal dust. 


The pledge of Friendship! it is still divine, 
Though watery floods have quenched its burning wine, 
Whatever the sacred drops may hold, 
The gourd, the shell, the cup of beaten gold, 
Around its brim the hand of nature throws 
A gariand sweeter than the banquet’s rose. 
Our whitest pearl we never find ; 
Our ripest fruit we never reach ; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 
* A man behind the times is apt to speak ill of them 
on the principle that nothing looks well from behind.” 
Scholar's Companion. 


STORIES ABOUT GIRLS. 


Jenny Bogart was visiting her grandfather in May- 
field, and while walking in the village, stopped before 
the pictures at the door of the photographer. She saw 
at the entrance the pictures of boys and girls, men and 
women, andeven babies. She 
had never had her “ picture 
taken.” Her grandfather took 
her by the hand after dinner, 
and they were soon in the 
photographer’s rooms. She 
was placed in a chair and her 
head fixed ina curious iron 
fork. She was told to look in- 
to a box behind which the 
photographer stood. In a few 
minutes he said ‘that will 
do,” and left the room. When 
he came back he brought the 
picture. ‘Why, it’s got the 
book in it !” she said in sur- 
prise. And she wonders to 
this day how it was done. No 
one seemed todo anything ; 
she looked in a box and her picture was left behind. 
Many and many a little girl has been puzzled by this, 
and many a grown-up man and woman, too.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 

















A RACE FOR FIFE. 


Near the head-waters of the river Missouri, a tribe 
of the Blackfeet Indians had made their home. Between 
them and the trappers in search of game and furs there 
had been many skirmishes, m one of which an Indian 
had been killed. A feeling of deadly hatred sprung up, 
and every opportunity for revenge was sought. 

One morning two of a party of trappers, named Potts 
and Coulter, left their companions and paddled up the 
the river to a creek, a distance of about six miles. They 
saw no enemies and set their traps ; early the next day, 
while examining them they heard a noise as of animals 
trampling on the river sides. The banks were so steep 
that they could not see from their canoe what it was. 
Coulter suggested it might be Indians, and wished to turn 
back at once; Potts called him a coward, and said the 
noise was caused by a herd of buffaloes. Scarcely had 
five minutes more passed when both banks of the creek 
were lined with Indians to the number of five or six 
hundred. One of the party, who appeared to be their 
leader, beckoned the two men to come on shore. Seeing 
it was impossible to retreat, Coulter and Potts paddled 
toward the land. 

No sooner had the canoe touched the shore than the 
rifle held by Potts was seized by an indian. Coulter 
jumped out, and retook the rifle, handing it to his com- 
panion, who remained in the canoe, and who again 
pushed off into the river. He was immediately struck 
by an arrow, and called out to Coulter that he was 
wounded. The latter shouted to him to come on shore, 
telling him it was impossible to escape, and therefore 
foolish to attempt it. Instead of doing so he pointed 
his weapon at an Indian, and shot him dead. 





At first you might think he had acted foolishly ; but 
it was the very death he courted, because he knew that 
if taken alive he would be put to the torture, according 
to the cruel custom of this tribe. 

The Indians then turned their attention to Coulter, 
who prepared himself for the worst treatment the 
savages could inflict. They stripped him entirely 
naked, and then had a consultation as to the way in 
which he should be put to death. Having lived for 
some time among the Crow Indians, he had gained a 
fair knowledge of the language and customs of the 
Blackfeet, so that he understood pretty well what they 
said. Some of them proposed that he should be made 
a target and shot at from a certain distance ; but that 
did not meet with general approval. The chief came 
up to him and asked him if he could run. Coulter knew 
at once what that meant, and for that punishment he 
was reserved. It meant that he was to run for his life, 
pursued by a yelling mob of five or six hundred savages, 
armed with clubs and sticks. 

He answered that he could not run very well, which 
delighted his captors immensely, The chief then com- 
manded his people to remain where they were, while 
he led poor Coulter toward the prairie for some three or 
four hundred yards, He then released his captive, and 
bid him save himself if he could. A fearful war-whoop 
at that instant sounded in Coulter's ears, telling him 
that his terrible foes had been let loose for the chase. 
With a speed that surprised himself, he darted off to- 
wards the part of the river from which he and his 
friend had set out a few hours before, but which was 
now separated from him by a plain six miles broad, and 
abounding with the prickly pear, which wounded his 
feet every few steps. 

Three miles were gone—that is, half the plain crossed, 
—before he dared to look behind him. He then saw 
that most of the enemies were a long way behind, but 
that one Indian, armed with along spear, was within 
a hundred yards of him. For the first time Coulter felt 
that there was a chance of escape after all, and this 
hope spurred him to greater exertions. This was nearly 
fatal to him. He strained himself to such a degree that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils, and flowed down the 
front of his body. Another mile and he would reach 
the river. Again he looked around, and this time the 
Indian was within twenty yards, with his spear already 
couched to strike him. In order to avoid the blow, 
Coulter turned round and suddenly stopped, spreading 
his arms out. This surprise, and perhaps his bloody ap- 
pearance, caused the Indian to stumble just as he was 
about to strike, and in doing so his spear snapped in 
twain. It was but the work of a moment for Coulter 
to seize the pointed end and pin the savage to the earth( 
with it. 

With renewed speed he made for the river. In less 

than two minutes a loud yell told him that some of the 
tribe had reached their fallen companion. Every second 
was precious, and this little delay give him time to reach 
the water. A little further down the stream, was an 
island, against which a number of fallen trees and logs 
had drifted. Plunging into the river, he made for the 
island, and hid himself beneath the logs. He had not 
long been in this position before a hundred of the In- 
dians were in the water and on the banks, searching 
diligently for him. At one time they were over the 
very place of his concealment, and he could have touched 
their feet. In this situation he remained for several 
hours, holding on to the submerged branches and keep- 
ing his head just above the water. 
In the middle of the night, finding all was quiet and 
the savages apparently gone, he dived into the stream 
and swam a considerable distance down the river, and 
there landed. Knowing the country well, he made his 
way to a fort, Where his wounds were healed and his 
wants attended to.—Scholar’s Companion. 





One of the hardest woods in existence is that of 
the desert ironwood tree, which grows in the dry 
washes along the line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Its specific gravity is nearly the same as 
that of lignumvite, and it has a black heart so 
hard, that when well seasoned, it will turn the 
edge of an axe, and can scarcely be cut by a well 
tempered saw. In burning, it gives out an intense 
heat, and charcoal made from it is hardly second 
to anthracite. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
and counterfeits 





Im 
mediately a hundred arrows pierced him through and 
through, and he fell into the canoe a lifeless corpse. 





PURE GENEROSITY. 





Before the introduction of Mohammedanism among the 
Arabs, they consecrated two days of each week to two 
of the greatest of their divinities, one who rewarded and 
one who punished. The first of these was a day of 
happiness, on which the prince would consider any 
favor asked of him ; the second was a day of sadness 
and any who asked favors on that day were put to 
death. 

During the reign of a sovereign called Naam, an Arab 
who had met with great misfortune—being reduced 
from a state of opulence to one of extreme poverty— 
resolved to state his case to his sovereign, and ask for 
help. Taking an affectionate farewell of his wife and 
children, he set out for the imperial court. He was so 
absorbed with his troubles, that he had forgot all about 
the good and the evil days, and ‘unfortunately he ap- 
peared before his sovereign on the latter. No sooner 
had he made his request known than Naam exclaimed, 
“Wyetch, what hast thou done? why present thyself 
before me on this fatal day? The life is forfeited ac- 
cording to the law, and it is not in my power to save 
thee.” 

The Arab, whose name was Tai, threw himself at the 
king's feet, and begged to have his punishment delayed 
for a few hours. ‘Permit me,” said he, ‘“‘to visit my 
home for the last time, to make some provision for my 
wife and children, I swear by all that is sacred, that I 
will return before sunset ; and then I shall die without 
murmuring.” 

The king, touched with pity, agreed to grant his re- 
quest if he could find sufficient security for his return, 
in a man willing to suffer in his stead should he fail. 
Tai looked round, and appealed to many of the atten- 
dants, but none responded to his appeal. Seeing com- 
passion in the countenance of Cherik, the monarch’s 
favorite officer, he turned to him, and said, ‘“‘And 
thou, Cherik, whose soul is so noble and great, will 
thou be insensible to my piteous tale? Canst thou refuse 
to be security for me? I call to witness the gods and 
men, that I shall return before the setting of the sun.” 

Cherik expressed his willingness to be bound for Tai, 
who was then permitted to visit his family. And the 
poor man, thankful for his short respite, hurried away 
to his home. 

The time for his return had nearly expired ; the sun 
was just ready to set; but Tai had not returned. His 
substitute, Cherik, was led in chains to the place of 
execution ; the headsman had already lifted the axe to 
strike the blow, when in the distance was seen a man 
running at the top of his speed. The exclamations of 
the people caused the executioner to stay his hand; in 
another moment Tai, covered with dust and perspira- 
tion, burst through the crowd, mounted the scaffold, 
and threw himself before Cherik. Removing him gently 
from the block, he placed his own head ready for the 
stroke, saying, “I die well satisfied, having come in 
time to deliver thee, Cherik.” 

The whole company was moved to tears. The mon- 
arch’s superstition was overcome by this exhibition of 
devotion : he stepped forward, and said, ‘‘I have never 
known anything more to be admired. Thou, Tai, art 
the model of that fidelity with which one ought to keep 
his word; and thou, Cherik, hast a soul not to be 
equalled in generosity. I abolish, in favor of you, 
an odious law, which barbarity alone has introduced 
among us.”—Scholar’s Companion. 

PERSEVERANCE can sometimes equal genius in its 
results. ‘‘There are only two creatures,” says the 
Eastern proverb, ‘“‘ which can surmount the pyra- 
mids—the eagle and the snail !” 








A DESPERATE CASE. 

“As a rule,” say Drs. Starkey and Palen, ‘‘our patients 
belong to that large class of invalids who have failed to 
get relief from ea physicians, or from the use of 

rugs or t remedies. Their diseases are chronic ; 
frequently of many years’ standing, and often so deeply 
intrenched in F gees — organ that cure ey ee 
a miracle. They come to us in despair o from 
other source, catching at our Com, - Treat. 
ment as a drownimg man catches at a straw. marvel 
tly hopeless cases, so many are 


is, that of these ap 

gieatly helped or radically cured, by the 
subtle agent we administer. Cases which we have hes- 
itated to undertake, and which in spite of our discour- 
aging answers when an opinion was asked, a 
in our care, have rapidly improved almost from bre 
ginning, and steadily progressed to a cure—as much to 
gratification often as to that of the 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

An InrropvucTION To THE STuDY oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND LITERARY CriTICIsM. By Prof. 
James Baldwin. Vol. IJ.—Prose. Philadelphia: 
John D. Potter & Co... Price $1.50. 

An examination of this new text-book of English 
prose and prose writers will insure a favorable 
opinion of it. Its method is a distinct one and ad- 
mirably facilitates an acquaintanceship with the 
historians, critics, essayists, novelists and descrip- 
tive writers who have contributed the more solid, 
if less fanciful, half of English Literature. It is 
praiseworthy in the author to abandon the old- 
fashioned chronological treatment of his subject. 
The preferred plan is the one which we find adopted 
by him, namely, take up a subject, and thoroughly 
and completely treat it before dropping it. All 
systematic teachers of literature. will commend 
this; it takes untold fatigue away from the study 
of prose and is responsive to a natural demand of 
one’s patience. Broken-dose arrangement is not 
always bad, but certain it is that the student in 
literature prefers, and with good reason, to have 
the subjects of fiction, history, travel and adven- 
ture, essays, political economy, theology and phil- 
osophy, served him separately; such subjects are 
the grand divisions, as it were, of English prose, 
and each subject should be traveled over sufficient- 
ly well before leaving it and journeying to another. 
No deference to the order of the years should inter- 
fere to cut up and distribute these subjects promis- 
cously, We observe, too, an agreeable practice of 
the author in appending a list of reference works 
to the conclusion of each subject as treated. I=fthe 
parallel course of reading, 80 well marked out by 
these reference lists be pursued, the knowledge of 
English prose which results will be all but absolute- 
ly complete. Whether or nota compendium like 
this one should be written by a critic and contain 
criticisms upon the productions which it describes, 
is an open question, and this journal will not at- 
tempt to decide it, but it is manifest from the first 
few pages before us that Mr. Baldwin has confes- 
sedly shrank from all pretensions to criticism. 
Readers of Taine, Shaw and other “literatures” 
will, on taking up Baldwin, have to suffer a con- 
spicuous absence of the critic and there may be 
thoughts of acclimatization, or sudden barometric 
changes, or something like that, but still there are 
reasons which go counter on the subject. The plan 
of refraining from all rhetorical or critical effort, 
permits undivided attention to the writing which 
is written about, and this is surely advantageous; 
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on the other hand, critical estimate by the author 
saves countless trips to the library, many long 
hours of reading, and, occasionally, enables one to 
converse most fluently and familiarly on literary 
topics without the hard labors of research. The 
question is indeed an open one.. This volume com- 
pletes the work of Mr. Baldwin, English Poetry 
having been the title of the companion volume, and 
it would seem to illustrate the author’s ideas with 
all necessary adequacy. The value of the work is 
very decided, and the free use of it in the acquisi- 
tion of information concerning English Literature 
can neither injure nor encumber the student. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

This volume is the latest of the ‘‘American States- 
men” series, and though coming pretty far down 
in the list it will be found to possess an attractive 
ness equal to any of the preceding biographies. Mr. 
Morse‘ has been necessarily confined within fixed 
limits in his account of Jefferson, and the stand- 
point which is consistently occupied throughout is 
that of a sketcher forthe benefit of general read- 
ers. The subject is full of interest, perhaps possess- 
ing more living interest than any of the subjects 
previously treatedin this admirable series. . As 
‘Jeffersonian ideas of govermental science have 
been either actually put into execution or else con- 
stantly discussed from the days they were made 
known until now, ‘they. may be truly said to be liv 


ing ideas. Hence it is that the story of, that life, yg 


t 


which had its morning in ‘“‘a thin and raw-boned 
young man, six feet. two and one-half inches tall 
with red hair and gray eyes,” ané its evening in 
‘a benevolent lookingold man of eighty odd years,” 
must be a readable thing for Americans of to-day. 
Mr. Morse has not overlooked any of the more im- 
portant work, official and otherwise, which gave 
Thomas Jefferson his great reputation, and if the 
present epitome has faults they are not those of 
omission. His career is well traced without super- 
fluous language and in good short sentences of 
facts,—from boyhood and college, through the Vir- 
ginia law office, House of Burgesses, in Congress, 
as Governor, as Minister abroad, inthe Cabinet, 
as Vice-President, as President and, finally, to its 
decline at Monticello. The authorship of the De- 
claration of Independenceis given prominence by 
the biographer, and quite properly, as certain ex- 
pressions of doubt on that subject have of late 
years tended to detract from Jefferson’s really in- 
disputable credit. In putting his final period to 
the work Mr. Morse says: ‘“‘As the 4th of July, 
1826, approached he was known by himself and by 
all the affectionate family circle gathered around 
him to be dying.. He expressed a strong desire to 
live until that day should dawn; yet he seemed so 
weak, and the last laggard hours moved so slowly 
that his friends, to whom this wish of his seemed 
to have such asanctity that they could not bear to 
have him disappointed, even in the almost uncon- 
scious hour of departure, feared that he would not 
endure solong. But life ebbed slowly from that 
strong frame. It was nearly one o’clock on that 
great day when heexpired. John Adams was dead 
at Quincy a few hours earlier, with the words, 
‘Thomas Jefferson still survives,’ struggling from 
his lips at the moment before they became silent 
forever. The triple coincidence is more singular 
than anything else of the kind in history.” 


FANCHETTE. By one of Her Admirers. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. $1.00. 

The newest of the mysterious ‘‘Round Robin 
Series” of novels, tells us an interesting story of 
American life without employing American charac- 
ters to any considerable extent. The prominent 
personages in the plot are the Rajah of an East- 
Indian State, a wise Buddhist Priest, a Russian 
Nihilist, and a Parisian Actress. The volume is 
gotten up in the same handsome style of printing 
and binding which distinguishes the series. 


IDEAS FOR A SCIENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. By 
Peter Cooper, LL. D., New York: Trow’s Print- 
ing and Bookbinding Company. $1.50. 

During his long and useful life Mr. Cooper was a 


| close observer of public measures and he enjoyed 


for a great many years an intercourse with states- 
men and eminent writers in politics. In January 
last he gathered together all of his writings on The 
Currency and The Tariff, consisting of letters to 
various men in public life, petitions to Congress, 
snewspaper articles and interviews, and speeches, 
and delivered them into the printer’s hands be- 
cause, as his preface says, ‘‘this compilation may 
contribute to a science of good government.” The 
volume contains many truths about currency and 
tariff which do not bear upon current questions; 
the views expressed being not at all up with the 


Albert Gallatin 'and Robert J. Walker. As anto- 
biography the collection of papers is fraught with 
no little interest and New York especially will 
have a kindly concern in the history of the busi- 
ness transactions of him who so often benefitted 
her people. The work is a handy octavo well finish- 
ed in type and binding and containing an excellent | ‘ 


times, but rather suited to the bygone days of bei 





steel plate mur a of Mr. Cooper. In view of 


the philanthropist’s recent death it seems a fitting 
memorial volume, 
MAGAZINES. 

The Popular Science Monthly for April, will be 
found to haye a good list of articles. ‘‘Nature and 
Limits of the Science of Politics,” by Prof. Sheldon 
Amos, LL, D.; ‘“‘The Economic Function of Vice,” 
by John McElroy; ‘‘Curiosities of Superstition, 
III,” by. Felix L. Oswald, ‘‘The Census and the 
Forests,” by N. H. Egleston; ‘Speculation on 
Matter,” by H. H. Bates; ‘‘Legal Status of Servant 
Girls,” by O. C: Lyman; ‘New York Geological 
Survey,” by James Hall, LL. D.; ‘‘Origin of the 
Calendar and Astrology,” by Prof. W. Forster; 
‘Sketch of Increase Allen Lapham,” by the Editor. 

Number 42 of the cheap Humboldt Library, pub- 
lished by J. Fitzgerald, New York, is ‘“The History 
of the Science of Politics,” by Frederick Pollock. 
It is a grouping under a single title of the articles 
by the author which appeared serially in the 
Fortnightly Review between August, 1882, and 
January, 1883. Price 15 cents. 

NOTES. 

Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., have in press the 
biography of Longfellow written by the poet's 
brother, Rev. Samuel Longfellow. The biogra- 
phies which have issued since the poet died 
have proved, nine tenths of them, unworthy their 
subject and people may well afford to await this 
forthcoming work. 

The recent death of the last son of William 
Wordsworth is likely to prove an event of no 
little importance in literary circles. He had in 
his possession a large number of letters and other 
papers which, it is said, show conclusively that 
much of the poet’s reputation properly belongs to 
his sister Mary. These papers have fallen into the 
hands of a member of the family who wishes justice 
for his grand aunt. 

Readers in England are complaining that the del- 
icate covers of the volumes of the “Parchment 
Library” are a mistake. For a short time, they 
say nothing could be more dainty; but the delicate 
white is soon soiled; ere long the cover warps; it 
will not open easily and absolutely refuses to close 
completely, and no one can feel quite comfortable 
with a book which is always gaping unless it has a 
paper weight on tne top of it. 

A bill for abolishing the time-honored three days 
of grace was introduced in the New York Assembly 
and will be put upon its passage before the close of 
the session, April 21. The Book-keeper begs its 
readers who are interested in the matter to urge 
upon their representatives in the Senate and in 
the Assembly the desirability of the reform. The 
petitions circulated in New York City were signed 
by many of the best citizens and business houses. 

From the house of Lee & Shepard comes a small 
‘‘paper” volume in emerald green covers entitled 
“The Battle of the Moy, or] How Ireland Gained 
her Independence.” A glance at the title gives an 
idea that the book refers to a very remote time 
from the present, as the island mentioned now 
seems not to have gained any appreciable inde- 
pendence. So it proves and the remoteness of time 
extends ahead into the future; the whole history 

ing imaginary and relati to the years 1892 and 
1894.. Though fictitious the little work is not 
without interest and people who are concerned 
for lreland may see in it a possible solution of her 
 basP litical difficulties. Those who have read 
the** le of Dorking,” which created such a stir 
in England some time ago, will certainly appreciate 
the ingenious idea conceived and car Tied out in 
imagination by the anonymous author of the 
‘Battle of the Moy.” 
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Brain and Nerve Food. _ 
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Publisher's Department. 


Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, 
publish a standard series of buoks for use 
in primary schools. Among these — 
lications are Monroe’s Primary ing 
Charts, which have an enviable popularity 
with teachers; Monroe’s Readers, pre- 

with great care and with all im- 
provements in illustrations, typograph 
and binding ; and, notably, is 3 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. Each of 
these publications has indisputable and 
practical value. The prices will be found 
elsewhere. 

The Text Books for public schools, sem- 
inaries, academies and colleges, published 
by the house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, have a marked. claim to 
consideration at the hands of teachers and 
pupilsin the United States, Our readers 
will find a reminder of them on the first 
page of the JOURNAL this week. 


On the last page of the JourRNAL will 
be found, the announcement of William 
Wood & Co., calling attention to the New 
Edition of Brown’s ish Grammars, 
which have lately been thoroughly re- 
vised by Henry Kiddle, late Supt. of 
Schools in New York City. It seems to 
us unnecessary to add anything in praise 
of those grammars, they are as well known 
to teachers and school officers as Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary and can- 
not be excelled by any other grammar 
published. We may add that we are 
pleased to notice the prosperity of the 
firm, who are now occupying sumptuous 
quarters at 56 and 58 Lafayette Place and 
where teachers and those interested in 
educational matters, will always receive 
a cordial welcome at the hands of Mr. 
Griffith, who is one of the most genial 
and courteous gentlemen we ever have 
become acquainted with. 


A notable clearance sale is that of Messrs. 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau street, N.Y. 
They are about disposing of an immense 
stock of Sunday school and standard 
books left over from the last holidays. 
Catalogues may be had free. 


A series of school books which have 
always spoken their own merits is that 
published by J. H. Butler, 925 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and known separate- 
ly as “The Franklin Arithmetics,” ‘‘The 
Franklin Algebra” and ‘‘ Worcester’s 
Spellers.” 

At the stores of Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 
Bond street, New York, may be found 
each article in its most desirable shape 
and at reasonable prices—a most com- 
plete assortment of school-room supplies. 
Their school desk is the well-known “‘Tri- 
umph,” or dove-tailed desk, and the black- 
board articles are the very best, They 
keep always on hand every kind of ap- 
paratus fitted for sale for every grade of 
schools, and can fill any order no matter 
how large at very’short notice, 

The reliable house of William H. Key- 
ser & Co., southwest corner of Arch 
and Tenth streets, Philadelphia, de- 
sire communication with the school 
book buyers of the United States. This is 
a general supply depot and any book in 
current use anywhere can be furnished at 
very low prices. . 

Apparatus for laboratories and pure 
chemicals in endless variety may be had 
of E. B. Benjamin, 6 Barclay street and 
12 Vesey street, New York. Buyers there 
never fail to meet with perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Eimer & Amend have come to be well- 

nown names to chemists throughout the 
country. The facilities which they have 
or supplying everything needed in a 
chemical laboratory are unsurpassed, and 
the immense butiness done by them is an 
assurance of their ability to fill any order. 
Their stores are at 205, 207, 209 and 211 
Third avenue, New York City, 

The bells made by the Clinton H. Me- 
neely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y., are of the 
best quality and workmanship. An 
experience of years has persuaded their 
patrons that there are no better bells 
manufactured in this country, as shown 
by their constantly increasing demand. 
Who gives back the charm to beauty’s 

cheek 


When time orsickness makes them weak ? 
“Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak , 
my Gouraud’s. 

*Thousands of women have been restor- 
ed to perfect health by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

The institute season has fairly com- 
menced, and those wishing to act as 
agents for the JoURNAL, INSTITUTE, and 





make ¢€ application. We prefer those 
who ay successful in similar work 
before. We wish to assure all of two 
things. (1) You will bring to those who 
subseribe the best and most ‘practical 
matter published for them, and (2) You 
will be able to renew their subscriptions 
year. by year, state previous experience 
and success, and enclose letter from your 
oe ae or principal if ible. Ad- 
dress E. L. Kellogg & UCo., 21 Park Place, 
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— 
Every Man His Own Boss. 
How to Promote Personal Power—A 


New Radical Reformer. 


“ There is no provision in the Divine economy 
for political bosses !’’ 

With a bang of his fist, and in the voice of a 
man who had made up his mind on the subject, 
Rey. James Chambers, of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Harlem, recently opened his sermon 
with this announcement. He was right. The 
only boss authorized by the Book is mentioned 
in these words: “‘ He who ruleth his own spirit 
is greater than he who taketh a city.” 

Commonly, the better side of men is subject to 
the despotism of the worse side. Bad passions, 
bad humors, mean jealousies, and base reve 
are all bosses. One of the worst of bosses is 
What is most depressing in philosophical or theo- 
logica] thought is due to it. Old General Debility 
is another t ert He lashes men who 
are natu good until they become unnatural- 

miserabl eak. .. 


ly bad or , w 4 

Nagar gy A eliverance from this bondage, 
Rev. 8. P. wis, pastor of the Eighth Street 
Baptist Church, Louis, Mo., writes: “I was 
suffering from exhaustion and general debility. 
Asan invigorant I used PARKER’s GINGER TONIC. 
I never met with anything so effective. It is an 
elegant medicine. I take a bottle in my 
valise when ae on my annual vacations.” 

PARKER'S GINGER TONIC neither intoricates 
nor neem gn for a drinks. — most 

onounced temperance people use and praise it 
or this reason done. It cures Malarial Fevers, 
Consumption, Rheumatism, and all diseases of 
the Blood. Also weaknesses peculiar to women. 
Its action is prompt and pervasive. Test it once, 
end you will adopt it as a home remedy. Price 
50 cents and $1 a bottle. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, 
New York. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
'T HE CREAT CURE\, 
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THE CELEBRATED WOOTON ROTARY DESKS. 
Received light, _ 


Everywhere with Expressions of De 


= 


ee ry 





OPEN. 


CLOSED. 
None of the various appliances we have presented for facilitating Desk labor have met se | 


than ve, The lower sections are pivoted to the framework of 
‘ ‘Dat end witha ee, the hand, rotate at the will of the operator. Awkward drawers and 
doors are thus done away with, and proper facilities afforded for convenient classification .- 4 Books, 
Papers, etc. Twenty-four Pigeon-Holes in left case filled with our Patent Filing Boxes. y 
the same principle to Cylinder and other styles of desks. For particulars and = send 3-cen 
THE WOOTON DESK MANUFACTURING co., 


stamp t 
» Pe. SELLEW, 11 Fulton 8t.. N. Y., Agent. Indianapolis, Ind. 


- EIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July Lith. 
LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


For Particulars Address: 
A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR Prof. B. W. PUTNAM, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


Normalville, Il. 











“FRENCH LANGUAGE. | 


More conversational French acquired in one month | 
by Mr. BercrRr’s New Method, than in four months by 
any other system whatever. Principals of schools, | 
colleges, academies, institutes; Members of Board of 
Education, American teachers, Representatives of 
literary Reviews, desirous to judge for themselves of 
the superiority of this system, may apply, on presenta 
tion of their visiting card, every Saturday, at 2.50 
o'clock, to Prof, CHARLES, the author's of delegate 31 
East 17th St., New York. who will give an illustration 
and all explanations desired. 




















SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the « Why do you think so? 
United States to send us alist of the School “ Because she is always showing her white teeth.” 
er College Text-Books they use, either | eye mes 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities | S © Z O D O N - % 
TL Raaaaebbad Cea ent gontabiey tenate tu | is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 


United States. We will buy or exchange 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 


School Books in any quantity. 
WILLIAM H. KEYSER & co., Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 


8, W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts, Philadelphia, | F145 arugwista 


Entrance on Arch Street. a 
4 are the best and cheapest 
uf C 00 | Ss rstem known for con- 
ducting schools in i 














bon order. Each set contains 150 pretty Chromo 
ca SEE 50 beautiful Chromo Merit C and 12 ele- 
ark Motto 


| gant ne large Chromo Excelsior Book 
‘ards, bea large pretty flowers, and fine Scri 


TO T EACH E RS. | Mottoes, price per sef, $1. Reward Cards No. 1, ra, 
0. 


I will send a list of all the words contained in | flowers and roses, prices per dozen, 5 cents. N 


flowers, birds, mottoes, etc., dc. No. 3, landscape de- 
Monroe's Chart Primer, First Reader and Second | signs guiness Virds, ete, }. No. 4. prop Sowers, 

| roses, ea, ete., 8c. No. 5, fine variety o wers 
Reader, arranged in the order in which they | tail pioom, 100," No. 6, blooming roses, flowers, lt 


occur, with the number of the lessons in which | éte., on fine gold card, 12c. No, 7, lovel 
each occurs. A great help to those using these 


books and the word method. Price 25 cents, 


met designs of beautiful flowers lic. No. 
sizes, elegant variety of beautiful flowers, We. No, 
—— full blooming moss roses on fine 
© § 0. 11, beautiful designs of prettiest flowers, 


rni S0c. No. 12, lovely collection of prettiest Bowers, neat 

Address. P. E. DEMAREST, Hibe - ly oy from a pretty basket, 50c. Pretty Scrip- 
Morris County, N.J.| ture ok Marks, bearing fine large flowers, 600. 

Map Cards of United States, é0c. excelsior \ hro- 





me Book Mark Cards, 0c. Chromo Merit Cards 


2%. Chromo Credit Cards, 8c. Samples, 12. 
poset by_mail ; eyare taken. Please send usa 
order.—PHOENIX PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa* 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now's your time toe ye 
4 Orders for our CELEBRA- 
2D TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure a beautiful Moss 

ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-S 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beau- 
tiful china sets given away to the party sending an 
order for $35. This is the rreatest inducement ever 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLIR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















offered. Send in your orde 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE 


‘ ” and enjey a cup of 

~, 2D 
curea HANDSOME CHINA T 
Good 


at the same time pro- 
EASET. No humbug. 
‘eas, S0c., Sc. and @c per ib. Exceilent 
Teas, Kc. and Gc, and very best from 65c.to 
We are the oldest and largest Tea Company in 
business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. We have just ppgorted some very fine 
WHITE GRANITE DINNER SETS 118 pleces 
which we give oar, with Tea and Coffee orders 


FR SPaT Ameer ae enh 

The Clearance Sale of _ 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 



















left over from the holidays. Send for catalogue 
Agent for Ree eens ae ae ne inte Rev. 
|DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO.| 4frand chance to buy food books cheap. 


A 
Send for Circular. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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‘“‘WaENn J married,” said Boggs to a 
paxty of gentlemen who had been brag- 
ging of the successful marriages they had 
made, “I got a fine house and lot.” ‘‘And 
I, gentlemen,” exclaimed Mrs. Boggs, 
entering the room just in time to hear 
her husband’s remarks, *‘I go‘) a flat, the 
top story of which has always remained 
vacant.” 

On the whole, far more harm is done by 


irresolution than by precipitation.—DinaH 
MULOCK-CRAIK. 





Rejoice, rejoice, “He is alive again,” 
“Was lost, but is found.” 


UnpER date of!July 9, 1882, Mr. E. B. Brieut, 
of Windsor {Locks, Conn., writes a plain, modest 
narrative, which, from its very’ simplicity, has 
the true ring of fine gold. He says :— 


** My father is using Hunt’s Remedy and seems 
to be improving, in fact, he is very much better 
than he has been foralong time. He had been 
tapped three times. The first time they got from 
him sixteen quarts of water, the second time 
thirteen quarts, and fully as much more the 
third time, and he would constantly fill up again 
every time after he had been tapped, until he 
commenced using Hunt’s Remedy, which acted 
like magic in his case, as he begun to improve at 
onee, and now his watery accumulation passes 
away through the secretions naturally, and he 
has none of that swelling or filling up which was 
80 frequent before the functions of the kidneys 
were restored by the use of Hunt’s Remedy. He 
is a well-known citizen of this place, and has al- 
ways been in business here.” 


Again he writes, Nov."27, 1882,—| 


** I beg*most cheerfully and truthfully to state, 
in regard to Hunt’s Remedy, that its use was the 
saving of my father’s life. 1 spoke to you in my 
previous letter in regard to his being tapped 
three times. It is the most remarkable case that 
has ever been heard of in this section. Fora man 
of his age (sixty years) it is a most remarkable 
eure. He had been unable to attend to his busi- 
ness more than a year, and was given up by the 
doctors. 


“The first bottle of Hunt’s Remedy that he 
used gave instant relief. He has used in all seven 
bottles, and continues to use it whenever he 
feels drowsy or sluggish, and it affords instant 
relief. He is now attending to his regular busi- 
ness, and has been several months. I am per- 
fectly willing that you should publish this letter, 
as we thoroughly believe that father’s life was 
saved by using Hunt's Remedy; and these facts 
given above may be a benefit to others suffering 
in like manner from diseases or inaction of the 
Kidneys and Liver. 

> © + 

A little girl in church, after the contri- 
bution plate had been passed, complacent- 
ly and audibly said, “I paid for four, 
mamma ; was that t right e 


*,.‘He that is discontented i in one place 
will seldom be happy in another.” People 
are constantly changing their homes from 
East to West and from North to South or 
vice versa, in search of a healthy State. 
If they would learn to be contented, and 
to use s0 the celebrated Kidney-Wort when 
sick, they would be much better off. The 
whole system can be kept in a healthy 
state by this sisaple _ effectual remedy. 








What would etry or prose be without 
a pen, and what is a pen worth without 
the name of Esterbrook stamped on 1t. 
Don’t forget to ask your stationer for them. 

That poor bedridden, invalid wife, sis- 
ter, mother or daughter, can be made the 

icture of health by a few bottles of Hop 
Bitters. Will you let them suffer ? when 
so easily cured. 

“I don’t believe in a good-natured hus- 
band,” said Mrs, Jeems. “It makes him 
bring home too many friends for dinner, 
and if there’s anything I hate it’s that.” 


“Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my ec- 
zema of the scalp.” John A. Andrews, 
attorney-at-law, Ashton, Ill, 

“Way are those pi on 
called bugle 
to know. “Qh,” Baily repli 
‘‘because pa blows so over the 


When opiates byt Ox Samaritan 
Nervine. ieee pon red Lie nerv- 
ous ailments, 
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The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools, 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE. 


Hirt in the School-Room. 





MOIST WATER COLORS, 


*| ger’s New 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

We offer for sale the box of English Moist 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
nbove, to teachers and schools desiring a reliable 
set of water colors, with box, brushes, etc., fora 
low price. The box is of tin, japanned black on 
outside and white on inside. It has two covers, 
which when open afford ample room for mixing 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, so 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors are 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin tray. 
Three good brushes of different sizes complete 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
the Society of Arts in England for popular use, 
and thousands are in use in that country. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction toschools for dozen boxes. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


American schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 


50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
_—_—o——_ 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 

ublished. They render the school-room attrac- 

ve, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilie 
envelope tor mailing. Address, 

EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place. N. Y¥. 


-TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & C0.’S 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti- 
tute and Atlanta Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Board of Bducation Supplied. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 





Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces to colleges. s schools, and families su- 
tnd Governerees tor or ovaty aepertmantet Tutors 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 

on or address. 
TON, 


Mie Mh Ja FOUN PEE iy 
23 Union Square, New Y 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. | une 


Established 1873. 
1. Schools and Families 
dade ga and Governesses. — 
> To pa by wy with Positions. 
School Properties. 
i te Raventioe Be Schools and Teachers. 
- To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in ‘Sel ecting Schools. 
are i 





"S AGENCY 
“Domestic Building, B’dway and 14thSt., Y.N. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and 


European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thorou, thoroughly competent Professors, 
Principals, and Teachers. Ramailies abroad 


or to the ee Dig prennnily suited with su: 
Tutors, Com Governesses. 
or pr ia OF. LEGESDES, ne Fong. ," 
1193 Broad bet. 28th N, Y. 
N, B—Board and Real Estate Races City, Country 
and Europe. 








E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
31 East 17th st., North Union Square, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 
Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 
French cpogee comeliy in six month by Ber- 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


isno experiment. It hasa firm] y established 
patron extending from Maine te Califor- 
nia and m Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM L. 2 hw me — ~ = the 
nager’s experience of over twenty years 
as Teacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 
the fitness of Teachers, and that by consci- 
entious bs 4 negra honesty, and fair- 
dealing, the Bureau has won a —— 
that gives its candidates te p vane 
pects of success. Good T A, J 
positions should register at aos "Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for or hae 4 
eation-form and list of testimonials. 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address, Manager 
PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 
ROGER AY SRAcune eeeee Times 
ding, cago, will su y le oo 
ndents, Grade Teachers an 
good — contral. " w apd south 
ear, in_ public or 


ern i ensuing 
rivate schools. Great 
music, art, and languages. ‘bony early 
EACHERS WANTED everywhere to intro- 
duce the JOURNAL and InstrruTe to the 











cessful wr our papers are the most practical, 
largest, and cheapest published. rer live, active 
i wanted at every_meeting of teachers. 

App’ my spencer. Terms cecemmplc cus 


for 10 cents. 
secured a al Normal Institut 
Address F. tl. Educational 


& CO., 
Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subseribers to keep the JouRNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
#1 Park Place, N. ¥. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 














Pinsthe Silings ies tocien down enGaqnaiive 





NEW ENCLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 


Cc TAUGHT inall ite beemches, by noted 
ineach departme: 


Drawing, Pain and Model- 
ARTS, Dr Surri. punting P 


ENG: 
‘Teachers. 
LANG AGES, German, French and Italian. 


Native Teachers. 
710 he and Dramatic Action. 8. R. 


) f 
HOME A ACCO: pm ODATIONS, for 
FREE advaritages in 


LED 
eee lectures, library, etc. 
Das oin now Steriteoeie es Students =d 


Square, Boston. 


a full course. 


550 


OCG LaEPaE N.Y. 


Setehinnes Twenty-One Years Ago. The first in the 
try to furnish i complete college education for 
women ; also has al courses, and 


Positions should send | observ 


en 
| ~A- of ae deserving students. Comosee f sent 
Deax, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE saan 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
ocustaly pareaey i its work, in its new and ele- 


pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
Sieoaes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from The time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll te course is re- 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Special 
attention > given to music and the modern lan- 
guages, rat the Circulars or pr rticulars at te 

le ee e puttouns 3 e President, 2 

W. 40th St. BURCHARD. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Pneae . 0. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 1882. ‘Course of study re- 
cently extended. “Rillding e and refinish 
ed: a passenger —- r; Board and 


6 per year. For illustra 
or ratalogue address. | MISS EVANS, Prin 


—w lr ne COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 


open 8 18 Uptown 00 Ba. Y Young Men, 


one Bo souaet Bookeeping, Rudimental and 

er Mathersa: ica, Co es and all Eng- 
lis! gtenm Writing $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Sho Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly ced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of su ‘ul opera- 
tion. The corps of fessors numbers over 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York B's atory, the only 
Chartered Conservato f Music in the State, is 
entirely separate and ct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
The offices are open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 
P. M., is yng an BS sipeatieniien “ the 

upils. at an ime, terms 
om ae cing from date of « of entrance y 
. GRISWOLD, President. 


BS, F. 4 o--"4 & nde A. L. og 


ent. 




















fth year am 








AUTOMATIC. 
Eye Glass Holder 


glasses; very pends: 
A Baad a by Opticians. By mail 
{ "Deronan & MoDOUGALL 
Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y._ 
GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


a Fam may 5 knowledge of the natural laws 
operations of digestion and nu- 

. — by a careful application of the fine 
of well-selected has 


vided \ Coens tables with a delicately 
beovemgs © hich may save us many 
doctors’ bi It is by ihe judicious use of 
of diet that 


les b a constitution ig 

gradually built up un 

tendency to disease 
maladies are fi 

ver 

a fatal shaft at 

with ere 

frame.”’ 


Ry - wih beiling water or ik Sok 
meen iV and Ib.) 


"tenis EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
London, England. 


SOME THING NEW. 


LANGTRY.—A beautiful photograph of 


ee 

















Fark Place, N.¥- 
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Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 
The Rev. Z. P. W: well-known city utentonery ta 
New York, to the late eminent J 
Se. Supreme Court, writes as 


’ “78 E. Ath - Ringe May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. ©. pty Rey t- BiH 


“bute these ieinite to the f the SarsaPa 
a en 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
fates te action of the of the = ae mad bowels, aad there 
by gnaett er Bore ulows 8 ons OF, Y the ne Stn, 
orders resulting from peas or 3 Slood a ats a 


low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


gold by all Druggists; price 1. six bottles for $5. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
3,000 COPIES SOLD. 








_ AGENTS WANTED rich'new Boox 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 





best loved Gems chosen from the whole foal od 
Music. Usual cost, 887! are te $2. 

book Lape agen Sale is fmmense’ 

pleasure oT 

home. '"—O, Fok Titany, D athe | ry gw 

vel of C P eltz, D.D. 

“ Full o .—F. "D1 Ratbins. D. D. 


Oe chia Pa. Pa. 


"GES An, SHED fe moter Boa Be 
THREE SA MON 


Siew ‘UBBARD sROS 


WE W 
ren po 


‘OUR ‘WILD “INDIANS, 


Intreduction by 
greet work was etbocribed for frie wa tres we men Oa. Gen. Pg 


eminent men, and is ind reed as the m 
Valuable le anal Terie written. It Se Be Is like 
men Plate, etc. 


ing book erer 
wy « foes 
WoRTHINGTON 4 ©0., Hartford. 


TEACHER 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 


An Increased Income — your Board of 
Education or Trustees are not willing to grant. 
We can chow ee. pew ‘to do this By obtaining 
subscriptions to Papers FO4 can earn on an 
average $10 to “O21 n wee cribers. Tenchers 
chance for —petes: ae. ers 





ail free. 
Onn. 





are everywhere to want the best bear- 
ing upon their . . them. Send 
to us for or samaples terms, and make a penne 


and 
is will cost you no money. Leta lette 
from a Co. Supt., Principal or Trustee, ac- 
sanbeny app! ication. Those who attend Co. In. 
ormal Institutes, and Examination, 
cap PT aEttocesoon 


stamp. & COo., 
21 Park Place, Y¥.N. 


$65 akon NTH TEACHERS 


it Business. Address. 
LEE & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila. 


BUSINESS 22 ==" 


owes @ sow Ds mee, 
Of ts 


'snew boo 
aia choicest — ran 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. “tae your house honor.” ¥ 











weno w. —ee “7 volume.”’— 
Howard Crosby, D ‘Ite ins the brightest 
_ of literature.” —Robt. Lowry, D.D. No 
more valuable or was ever issued.” 
—Journal of —— Sd is a o can ers 
canv: 


se A certain - 
haa 58. sample paws, “Adres Philadelphia 


acca 

















MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 
i, uecdin New York cy and 


25, 50 & 76 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 


BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 


Warranted, if used according to direetions, to cure or 
relieve. 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
we and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegsta ; nota wmolent reme- 
si av, As, ——. - 
neve p see, if ever so slight, So notte we tive 
a a trial. "The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
Often prove it to be worth a hundred times ite cost. 
zee Ts, bottle contains four times aa much ae Qc the 





the taste. 


Wat should we all do without the 
calendar when we want to put off a dis- 


agreeable duty ? The admurable arrange- 
ments of the solar system by which our 
time is measured, supply us with a term 
before which it is y worth while to 
set about anything we are disinclined to. 
—GerorGeE ELIor. 





Brown's NCHIAL TrRocHgS will allay the 
ritation which ipduces coughing. Sold only a 
boxes. . ce 25 cents. 





A crusty old fellow once asked, ‘“What 
is the reason that griffins, dragons, etc., 
are ladies’ favorite subjects for embroid- 
ery d s?’ ‘Ah, because they are 
continually thinking of their husbands,” 
was the lady's quick retort. 





---- 


Hall's Hair Renewer renews, cleanses, bright- 
ens, and invigorates the hair, and restores 
or gray hair to its youthful color and lustre. 
People with gray hair prefer to use the aapewen, 
rather than Kis that to the world through their 
bleached loc — are becoming aged, 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil aud Lime.—The 
friends of — who have been restored from 


confirme. eee by the use of this origi- 
nal pre tion, and the grateful ies then 
selves, have, by recommencing it and acknow]l- 


edging its wendertal one Th the article a 
vast popularity in New The Cod-Liver 
Ol is in this ~4 3 ly. robbei of its aA 
ant taste, and gongeses doubly effective in 
coupled with the Lime. which is itself a resscre. 
tive prineiple, opting nee nature with just the as- 
7 oo seqaes © and restore the diseased 
anes. B. WrrsBor, Boston, Proprietor. 
‘i by all ‘druggists. 


AYER’S PILLS. 


lates proportion, < of the diseases which cause hu- 
ame suffering result from t of the stom- 
ach, bowels, and liver. Avrer’s CATHARTIC PILLs act 
directly upon these 
to cure diseases 
ears 





cay. The extensive 
es cians {n regular practice shows by the 


These PILLs are Sere t vegetable substances 
only, and absolu free from calomel any 
other injurious ingredients. i 

A Sufferer from Headache writes: 


“ AYER'S Pus ase tavelsabie to me, and ave my com 
stant companion. I have been a severe sufferer from 


look to for One dose move my 
bowels and free my head from pain. are the most 
ound. Itisa 


The B, HaRLo wri from Atlanta, 
Ga., says: “For care past l have subject to 
Cines Of various kinds, I suffered increasing incon. 

increasing incon 


Ayver’s CATHARTIC of the 
bo —_ the appetite and 4 by 
to the whole physical 3 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggista. . 
Nervous Prostration. 





Overworked Brains. 


ertasked 
and ecaation. Here | is prompt relief. 
OnC.W. BENSON'S 
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-janother did so change 


passing on to 


A very old Boe ig -- her death-bed, in 
penitential mood, said, “I have been a 
reat sinner more than eighty years, and 
dn’t know it.” An old colored woman, 
who had lived with her a lo time, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Laws, I knowed it all the time,” 








Jes open air ee, be the wast of 
t care in the matter of diet, the whole 
ay mechanism an" Necumnes f im 
uring the winter. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla the 
ay remedy to take in the spring of the tT 


purify the blood, mavignee> Se 
Lestore the Ne healthy 


cite Whe liver to action, an 
tone and vigor. 


“Look at you!” shrieked Mrs. Econi, as 
the nurse let the baby fall over the second 
floor baluster. ‘“‘Two inches nearer the 
wall and that child would have smashed 
a $50 statuette and the hall lamp.” And 
then they picked up the baby. 


Major H. W. Hines, Boston, writes: 
** Samaritan Nervine cured me of fits.” 
$1.50, drugyist. 








To meddle is to destroy the holy chance. 
Meddlesomeness is the very opposite of 
; | helpfulness, for it consists in forcing 
the | yourself into another self, instead of open- 
ing yourself asa refuge to the other,— 
GEO. MACDONALD. 





Tue Stupy or HistoRY.—Grandpa : And 


_}so you like Edward VI. best, but why? 


Mary : Well, then, because—he's only a 
page and a half long. 





» roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, co fog 
chipmunks, cleared out by‘ ‘Rough on Rats." 
——_—__— 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC ENDORSEMENT. 
Gorham, N. H., July 14, 1879. 


Gents— Whoever you are I don’t know : 
but I thank the Lord and feel grateful to 
you to know that in this world of adulter- 
ated nedicines there is one compound 
that proves and does all it advertises to 
do, and more. Four years ago I had a 
slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me 
to such an extent that the least excitement 
would make me shake like the ague. Last 
May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. I 
used one bottle, but did not see any change; 
my nerves that 
they are now as steady as they ever were. 
It used to take both hands to write, but 
now my good right hand writes this. Now 
if you continue to manufacture as honest 
and good an article as you do, you will 
accumulate an honest fortune, and confer 
the greatest blessing on your fellow-men 
that was ever conferred on mankind. 

Tr Burcs. 





THE deacon’s son was telling the minis- 
ter about the bees stinging his pa, and the 
minister inquired, ‘“‘Stung your pa, did 
they? Weli, what did your pa say ?” 
“Step this way a moment,” said the boy, 
“Td vattise whisper it to you.” 


(@For five cents, Wells, Richardson 

& Co., Burlington, Vt., will send colored 

samples of ali colors of Diamond dyes, 
directions. 








THE moralist says, “Every man is oc 
casionally what he ought to be, perpetu- 
ally.” Then, again, some men are per- 
petually what they ought to be only 
occasionally. 

“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills cured my sick headache.” W,. W. 
Hubbard, Manchester, N. H. 


“BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all 











om. EPR, FL, EE, 


ith of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


E. PINKHAM’S 
ABLE COMPOUND. 


he 
for all these -ainful Com ate onli Wesiensssee 
oot le population. 


LYDI! 


ee commen te our best fema 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 


Change of Life. 

18 will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusta 
an early stage of 4 4 The tend tocam 
eerous hb bere is che ised very specdily by House 
It faints lency, I) craving 
Rh ate yy e ewe hnye ve oe 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debdility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always per tly cured by ite use, 
Jt will at all times and under all circumstances act in 














Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE CO™M- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and £35 Western Avenue, 
Lynn,Mas. Price $l. Six bottlesfor @6. Sent by mail 
im the form of pills, also in the form of losenges, om 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
tet, Address as above. Mention this Paper 


No family should be without LYDIA KE PINKHANS 
LIVER PILIA. Toey cure constipation, bilicusnem, 
and terpidity of the liver. % cents per box. 

am Sold by all Draggicts. “Gs 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and Best 
Bitters Ever Made. 

They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Bu- 

chu, Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, and 


best,and most valuable medicines in the worid, 
and ‘ontain all the best and most curative pro- 





or ill health can possibly long exist where these 
Bitters are used, so perfect and varied are their 


infirm. To all whose emplo: 

me le hg 
utre an ic 

Hop Bitters are invaluable. ~ 


Don't wait until you are sick, but if yuu only feel 
bad or miserable, use H Bitters at once. It 
ey ace your life. Hu have been saved 

so doing. an be paid for a case they 
4 Ly 


FR ay our friends suffer, but use 
and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Hop Bitters is no vi 
drunken eostram. but the Purest and bow Meat 
cine ever made: the “ Invalid’s 


H and n or famil ould ne towne 
a Try the Bitt ors to-day. 


te UNFAILING® 
sPUEITAy INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
NES oNE Eptleptic Fits, 
vine 


Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 
sions, 8t. Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Biood Diseases. 


&@To Clergymen, La Literary 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies ‘and all wheed 





sedentary emplo causes Nervous Pros- 
3 wy of the t the 

bowels or eretatinian’ pa ym 

tonic, appetizer or stim: 





plac ions CTWEY GREAT) 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Gollection of Choice Music 


With Elementary Instruction. 


For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home Circle. 


“ It isa fresh, bright, and entertaining 
or 
Contains @ usa variety of pieces, adapting it 
to every Occasion 
the fentiment in its 


It con 
text, d 

; It is characterized by a prevailing harmony 
“in its musical selections. 


“THE WAVELET: it 


It contains a brief, practical, and comprehen- 
sive course of elementary instruction. 
clear and peautifal 


type, 
in appearance 
ites a bg the ogo 


ngs, and ntroduces bow 
nes of great 
ABRIDGEMENT OF OF THE “SONG.WAVE.” 


t 
renderi attractive 
and nae tog to &, age re 


Containing the sn pon of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 
in primary and intermediate schoois. 


Price of 
Sample copy to 


‘D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


Wave, 9 cents Sample copy to teachers, 60 cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents, 
cents. 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. \°28 Chestnut St 
@usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLET On's Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 

Weatlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature, 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much wiserable 
Latin ai | tieligh fa nigh t be eeaped ot erwise 

easily and de ully whee, Ao --MILTON. 
it, , Caesar, Horace Saltlust, Ovid, 
Juvenal. Livy, Homer's Thad, Gospel 0 of St. John, 

and mow yphon’s inion, each $2.26 

ve Latin Gram- 


Practical a 
hel ir ulated to the Taterlinoar t pelos of Classics, 


all other systems. 
gg tt 3 Standard Speakers, Frost’s “am 
Histories, 


erican 

big gh Pinnocek’s School Lord's 
sol Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


“IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—q— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised b Hoary, — A.M. 
eo yate Supt. of Schools is, N.Y. ¥ 


First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, post 


Grammar of English Grammars, 


— Edition, reyised and improved. 
the anditen of aco index of math 
Shae U. BERRIAN, 1100 pages, 
vo. Leather, $5.00, Half Morroco, Hoa, 
Cireulars mailed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & OO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Plaée, N. Y. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
‘othe Franklin Algebra, 
>. Woreester's New Spellers, 


16 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE. 

















$0.25 











-—-THE— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials, 


Publishers of 
i A TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
C LOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 
OOL PENCILS. 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Mate rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
The Prang Educational Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard 5. ategeetoe ee 


fluently either 





h or German, 25 cents. 
irom, “New York: rath is without 
ume over Cavteod , for learning to speak 


a short time.’ 
ee full beeipion, with vilege of 
having all your ex for fall a S 


vy & LAURIAT, Publishers, ~ 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, LOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH. New York, Agent. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


PUBLISH: New Lalesiy 


BRIGGS’ Analytic Geometry, 12mo, cloth. 
COMPTON’S Logarithmic Computations, 
DANA’S Text-Book of Mec! .om 0,cl. . - . 1.50 
JOHNSON’S Integral Calculus, 1 1 
MAGNUS’ nese ti Mechanics, timo, el. ° 
RICE & JOHNSON’S ifferential Caiculus, 8vo cl. 3.50 
Abridged 12mo,cl. 1.50 
WARREN’S Pee yens Geometrh Drawing, 1.00 
lain Eleméntary Geometry, [2mo.cl. 1.50 
rojection Goomorton®) ‘brawing, 1. 4 
WOOD'S pay: Geometry, ve? . = , 
e x 


to Elementary Wackeoien 12mo, el. 1.50 
nic Chemistry, 12mo, cl. 5 
BOL LTON’S Quantitative Analysis, 8v0, el. ste 50 
CRAFT’S Qualitative . . . 13mo, el. 1.50 
DREC Sap c sae apenas, ie e. 4 4 
FRESE. ” Feantitatis sis, 8vo,cl. . . . 3. 
titative _v 8vo,cl . - 6,00 


w*s New Catalogue of Textbook and Industrial 
work gratis. 








“ 








WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 

AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BoYLe, Manager 





XC, en, cc, 
“wILLIAM WAI WARE & CO., 





dro 47 Franklin Stréet, Boston. 


Fine White Gold Cards, name on te 106 
Elegant rted ; Bi 
— by Toor, Ver alentine, Easter, 2 Ranpture 


feel tes bahia 


BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year, 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainmest ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with a ow OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIAES @ SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. Gumene, r University of Roch- 
ester. 1vol,12mo. Price, 7: 


GILMORE’S PRIM ARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER, 


rh... —— adapted to the J by trot, Gumo =o, 


— = A eg. 7 on eo with great care b; 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
Ae -% . ce C. SLADE. Contetaing harades, Black 


Songs, Tableaux 
Pri- 


; Juvenile Comedies 
mary Schools, Dee eo a "8 Enter. 
tainments, 1 vol., ice, 50 cts. 

EXHIBITION DAYS 
By Mrs. éen B. C. ease, ae od ot it ~~ 

our.” Containing Dialogues, Speec'! ‘ableaux 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises’ etc, adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, an Hign 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

me KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 

Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 

Princi; of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 

oy ashington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 


Any of the above sent by 2 mail, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
A full line of Teachers’ Stationery at the lowest 
prices. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar for the use of schools. By SAMUEL 
KIRKHAM. 12mo $ .60 
This work, which has held so high a place for many 
years, contains a systematic order for Parsing, a system 
of Punctuation, ercises in False Syntax; with Ap- 
mdix and Key. Its clear and interesting method and 
ow price commend it far our schools. 

LOVELL’S U. 8S. SPEAKER, 

Exercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 

By J. E. LoOvELL. 12m $1.3 

LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Dramatic peiections for Schools and Families. 

By Joun E. Love A new edition, revised 

and enlarged ; 456 p pP., 12mo 

These are excellent selections and are offered at a 
low price. The Speaker contains over three hundred 
pieces; the ues has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 

, Poetry, and logues, for ry 
Classes. By . NORTHEND. 166 pp., 18mo. -50 
NORTHEND’S — —~ —~~4~~ senseEe. 

are for D 264 








NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
120 selections for Schools. 312 pp., 12mo. . 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER 
Oratorical and Dramatica! Pieces, Soliloquies, 
and Dialogues, for Schools _— Co mages. J. 
C. Zacnos. 562 pp., large 12mo. . . - $1.75 


FRENCH 
COMEDIES 


FRENCH STUDENTS. 


Under the General Title of 


? 
THEATRE CONTEMPORIAN. 


WILLIAM R, CERKIND, oahe and Im- 
porter of French Books, 850 Sixth Avenue, New 
York has begun the publication of a series of 
carefully selected French plays, each one reccm- 
mended by teachers, which will be published 
» | monthly the low price of 

20 CENTS EACH. 


The First of the series: 


té . . ” 

LeVoyage of Monsieur Perrichon. 
By EUGENE LABICHE, 

Is now ready, and will be followed during April 

and May by 

“LA SOUPIERE,” 

By HERVILLY, 

“SA CANNE ET SON CHAPEAU,” 

By SoLtLonus, and 

“LA GRAMMAIRE.” 

By LABICHE. 


In order to bring the series to the general 
notice. 


A Sample Copy will be Mailed Free to 
Teachers for 10 Cents. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher, Tmporten J & Ba gua 850 Sixth av. 
ork. 
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the M. ¥. Institute to 
Mystic Bridge, Cr. 


SEND 


THE POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


METHOD. 
A Third of a Million lion Copies sold to Date. 


There has been no spose isiaiteaaiehel instru 
book ever published than ne 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PINAOFORTE. 


By NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price 83.25. 
American or Foreign Fingering. 
It hasbeen carefully revised many times, js 
absolutely without errors, and may be termed a 
* perfect ’’ music book. 
Its graded system is thoroughly progressive, its 
course of musica! study eminently practical and 


to | comprehensive, and its selection of pieces for 


recreation judicious and pleasing. 
It is the only true “* RICHARDSON,” and should 
be ordered by its full title : 
Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte, 
Published by 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO.,867 Broadway, New York, 


A New $ Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Boot and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 











a2 Pees, Pris printed on fine paper and handsomely 
, in - ot Betas Se cents, by —F $3.60 
a ozen by express, charges not prepai A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Es RRR Ce ruste. 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No, 86. 12mo. Laid Paper. 


Colin Clout’s Calende.; or, A Record of a 
Summer. By Grant Allen. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

* Best specimens of popular scientific expositions 
that we © have ever had the good fortune to fall in 

with.” S MERCURY. 

‘There can be no doubt of Mr. Allen’s com De 
tence as a writer on es history subjects.”’— 
EDINBURGH SCOTSMAN 

** Ought to open any ahalf-closed eye.’’—MaAn- 
CHESTER EXAMIN 
No. 85.— Highways of Literature. 

Pryde 





BY David 
15 cents. 
No. 84.—Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. 
Bowles 
No. 83.—Lives of Illustrious Sheemakers, 
By W. E. Winks. 20,000th ready. ...25 cents. 
No. 82, —American Humorists. By H. R, 
Haweis. 25,000th ready .15 cents’ 
No. 81.—Science in Short Chapters. By W. 
M. Williams. 25,000th ready 
No. 80.—Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 
can cetctercctan aces 25 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, 10 & 12 Dey St., NewYork. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply R an with &y full line of stand- 

works, in exchange for any 

SCHOOL or COLLEGE E Text Books you may 

wish to of, thus affording you a favorable 

of procuring or replenishing your 
us cette of your Books 

condition, etc., and we will submi 





giving dates, 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
53 Chambers St., New York City. 


EUROPE Mercurio 


vantages 
wae « - Teen Ce Circular, Free. 


SILK K PATCHWORK iis 











$66 owoek in your own town. Terms and @5 oust 





